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CHAP. II. 



Uifiory of Religion in Greai'JBribii$i,'JrQnt^^ tfye 
aeceffion of Hemy IV. A;^*- «rfif9.,V*<b,.- ife;* 
accejiion of HemyYll. \,Ti>\'4^%^j_i :.". 

THE eoclefiaftical iX2m£stSi^i^'^'-ii^ p^cldd Ceiit.xv. 
that merit the attention of pofterity Ure 
not many : being for the moft part of a melan* 
chbly nature, they Ihall be related with as much 
brevity as is confiftent with perfpicuity. 

Henry IV^ confcious of the defefilof his title to . Hcmy 
the throne, earneftly defired to gain the favour ^^^ ^^ 
and fupport of the clergy. With this view,he fent 
the Earl of Northumberland to a convocation of 
the province of Canterbury, met in the chapter* 
houfe of St. Paul's, 6th Oftober, A. D. 1399., with 
a meflkge admirably adapted to pleafe the mem- 

YOL. X. B bers 






a * HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book Y. 

Cent.xv. bers of that aflembly, and attach them to his in- 
tereft« *' I am not come (faid the Earl), like the 
^^ commiffioners of former kings, to demand your 
^^ money, but to afiureyou, that my royal mailer 
never will demand any money of his clergy, er« 
cept in cafes of the moft extreme neceflity. lam 
<< come mod earneftly to beg the prayers of the 
<< church for the King and kingdom ; and to pro* 
** mife» that he will proteS; the clergy in all their 
^^ liberties and immunities; and that he will affiil 
^^ them with all his power in exterminating here- 
^^ tics '•" The firft of thefe promifes was foon for- 
gotten} and no king of England ever made fuch 
irequent demands of money from the clergy as 
Henry IV.^ after he was firmly eftablifhed on the 
^ throne ; but the fecond was too faithfully per- 
formed. 
•Law . j^jotibiftiO{y ilri^del, who was now reftored to 

J^^^^Vli^fe* (>fC«n{efV«^^^^^ was a cruel enemy to Wick- 
. liffetutd his'^dbWers. When hewas^chbifhop 
of TorJc;;he.per&cuted them with great feverity ; 
buVteitf^.nawl jpSiaced at the head of the church, 
atidf fuppprted by all the power of the crowii, he 
determined to fliew them no mercy. That he 
might be armed with legal powers to take ven- 
geanceon the devoted Lollards, he and hisclergy 
applied totheparliament thatmet at Weftminfter, 
A. D. 1400., reprefenting,that many perfons, who 
had no authority from a bifliop^p reached heretical 
doctrines, publifhed heretical books, and taught 
errdrs andherefies inthe fohools j and praying the 

*■ Wilkin. Conciliar. torn. 3. p. 93 8, 939. 

parliament 



.€hap^s. RELIGION. 3 

parliainent to provide a remedy agalnft thefedan- cent Jnr- 
gerpus innovations. In compliance with this re-* ^^-■^■ v ^-'-*^ 
prefentation of the clergy, the parliament, or ra- 
ther the King and peers^made a feverelaw againft 
the Lollards, authorifing the bifliops to imprifon 
all perfons fufpe^ed of hereiy, to try them in the 
Q)iritual court; and if they proved either ohftinate 
orrelapfed heretics,, the fpu*itual judge was to 
call the iheriff of the county, or the chief magif- 
trate of the town, to be prefent when the fen- 
tence of condemnation was pronounced, and im* 
mediately to deliver the condemned perfon to 
the fecular magiftrate, who was to ci^ufe him to 
be burnt to death in fome devated place, in the 
fight of aH the people; * 

The Archbifhop, impatient to put this cruel Bunu&» 
law in execution, even during the feflion of parlia^ of sir 
ment that made it, brought ^j^.WiUiffm Saw^^e^ ^ '^^ 
Te&,0T of St* Ofwyth, London, ta/h/s trialr for liQi 
rely, before the convocation of ih^fptj^^ 
Canterbury, at St. Paul's. Tl^e t^l9^) hjgrel!es.of 
which he was accufed were th^fe tw6f iVaf {id re^ 
fufed to worfhip the crofs, and that he denied the 
do£lrine of tranfubHantiation. The unhappy 
man, in order to avoid the painful death with 
which he was threatened, endeavoured to explain 
away his herefies as much as poffible. Heconfent* 
ed to pay an inferior vicarious kind of worfhip to 
the crofs, on account of him who died upon it* 
But that gave no fatisfa^ion. He acknowledged 
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' Statutes) %d H«».IV. ch.Z5. ^^^iflun. ConcU. tom,3; P«2i7'« 
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4 HISTORY OF BRITAIN. BookV; 

Centxv. the realprefence of Cbrift in the&crament; and 
that after the words of confecration were pro^ 
noaoced, the bread became the true fpiritual 
bread of life. He underwent an examination of 
no lefi than three hours on that fubjed;, February 
19.9 A.D. 1401.; but when the Archbifliop urged 
him to profefi his belief— «^* That after confecra- 
'< tion^efubftanceofthebreadandwinenolonger 
^^ remained,but was converted into the fubftance 
'^ of the body and blood of Chrift, which were as 
*^ really and truly in their proper fubftance and 
" nature in the iacramenty as they were in the 
" womb of the Virgin Mary, as they hung upon 
^ the crofs, as they lay in the grave, and as they 
'^ now refided in heaven ;'' he flood aghafl, and, 
after fome heBtation, declared, ^^ That, whatever 
^ might be the cqnfequence, he could neither nn- 
'. :^vifirfUni hffT tieC^sve that doftrine.*' On this 
/%fae[Ar(l)|mhop: pronounced him an obftinate 
herefTp^^^gi'^ad^d him from all the clerical orders 
witfi.Mfhich*|i^':Ba4 been invefted, and delivered 
him M'the ^ayof and fherifi of London, with 
this hypocritical requeft, that they would ufe him 
kindly j though he well knew, that all the kind- 
nefs they dared to ihew him was to burn him to 
afhes. He was accordingly burnt in Smithfield,- 
and had the honour to be the firft perfon in Eng- 
land who fuifered this painful kind of death, for 
maintaining thofe clo6lrines which are now main- 
tained by all the Proteflant churches. ' 

^ Wilkin. ConciL torn. 3. p. 262. FoZ| A^t and Monuxnaits» 
P'476>477- ' . 

This 



Ciiap.1. &ELIOI0K» j 

This <;rual public execution of fo refped;able ceiit.rv» 
a clergyman flruck terror into all th6 followers ^- — ^ — ^ 
of Wickliffe, and made many of them conceal difnuyed, 
their opinions to preferve their lives. Others of 
them, when they were brought to their trial 
fainted) wounding their confciences, by pretend- 
ing to renounce their fentiments ; and feveral 
years elapfed before any one was found who had 
fortitude to endure the fiery trial ^ Ghrent mul« 
titudes, hdwever^ in all parts of England^ parti- 
cularly in London, Oxford, Shrewlbury, Nor- 
Iblk, and Lincolnlhire, ilillfecretly adhered to - 
the opinions of Wickliffe. * 

Arqhbifhop Arundel was as fuperflitious as he. Anmdei 
was cruel. He increafed the number of holidays,^ ^f** 
and appointed additional a£ls of worfliip to be 
paid to the Virgin Mary^ to whofe patronage he 
aifcribed all the profperity of the Engliih nation^ 
and particularly the late revolution, which had 
reftored him to his fke\ To do this prelate 
jiuilice, he attempted to re3;ify a very great abufe 
which had long prevailed^ of holding fairs and 
Q^arkets in church-yards on Sundays. He pro* 
hibited th|6 pra6tice, except in harveft, when it 
Mra^.^thoughtto be neceffary.' 

.. William Thwp, a clergyman of uncommon Sufferings^ 
learning for the age in which he flourifhed, was a ^ ^* J 
difciple of Wickliffe, and preached the do&rines 
he had learned from him in many parts of Eng- 
land. He was ibmetimes imprifoned)^ but by hia 

^ Fox> A^ and MonnmentSy p. 435. ' Id. ibid. 

* Wilkin. Concil. toHi.3* p. 446* a^a* 7 ^ ^^ < 

B 3 OWIX 
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C HISTORY OF BRITAIN. Book V^ 

Ccntxy. own prudence, and favourable events, he long 
^.— y .-^ efcaped any feverer fufferings. Being apprehend- 
ed hj the magiftrates of Shrewlbury, he was fent 
to the Archbifliop of Canterbury ; before whom, 
and threeof hismoft learned clergy, he underwent 
a very long examination, on the firft Sunday of 
Auguft, A.D. 1407.; of which he wrote a very 
diftin£t account. From this account it appears^ 
that Mr. Thorp was an overmatch for his antago- 
niits at difptitatioh ; which made them have re- 
courfe to promifes and threatenings to fhake hid 
conilancy. The primate, who was much addi^ed 
toprophane fwearing, declared, with many oaths, 
—** That he would piirfue him, and all His feft fo 
•* narrowly, that he would not leave one flip in th^ 
^ land.^* One of the aflSftant priefts told hiiil, 
ihat if he did not recant, he (hould be curf^d, d6- 
gTaded,bumt, and damned; and another of them 
propofed to throw him into the fea. At lift the 
primate adopted a meafure, in appearance at 
lead, milder. He committed him to a loathfoiiie 
prifon at Saltwood, the horrors of which had over- 
come the fortitude of feveral other Lollards; 
and in this prifon, it is probable, Mr. Thdrp died^ 
as no further mention is made of him in hiftory.* 
Attempts '^^ exceffive riches and diffolute mahners of 
«ntiic pa. many of the clergy created them many enemies, 
^^^ and produced le vefalattempts' againft the patri-' 
churciu mony of the^ church. When theKing was reduced 
to great ftraits in his expedition into Wales, A. D. 

• Fox, p«4S7««-5oo. 

1403., 



Chap. 2. RELIGION. 7 

i403„ fome of his barons propofed to feize t)ie CenuXV. 
money and plate of certain rich prelatei^ who ^ — v^"^ 
were in the army, to fupply his wants. But the 
primate, who wai^ prefent, denounced fucb 
threats againft any who ihould prefume to invade 
the property of the church, that the propofal wa^ 
not adopted^. In a parh'ament at Coventry^ 
A* Dp 1404., when a fupply was demanded from 
the commons,, they reprefented by their fpeak^r 
to the King, in the houfe of lords, that th^ com- 
mons were reduced to great poverty by frequent 
iaxesand their perfonal fervice, and cpuld not 
afford any fupply ; but that the clergy waUowe^ 
ia wealth } and that it was therefore reafonablft 
to take fome of their fuperfluous riches to fupply; 
theneceifitiesoftheftate. To ward off this j^lo^^r 
the primate, fell on his knees before the Kingg^ 
and conjured him to remember ,his. poronatioQL 
oath, by which he had folemnly fwore to.prote^ 
the. church in all her privileges and immunijlie$ii 
The King defired the Archbiihop to rife. and go 
to ^is place, and affured him he would defend.tln^ 
chiirch in ^1 be^ poffeffipns, and would leave h^^ 
ricber \hm he found her. The peers adopting' 
tlv^ fame idea, the commons were pot onlydbliged 
to rdinj^ifl^ their propolal, but to beg pardon for 
their prjefunjption. "^^ 

. ^ Several law.s were made in this reign againft the Laws ' 
exorbitant exadlions of the court of Rome, ^s""*^*^ 

court QC 

againft the Pope's providing fucceffors to bene- Rome. 

«, WaMng. YpodigBial N«illri«, ^s^U 
'* Idf ibid. Hi& Aug.'p.37Xt 373^ 

B 4 fice» 



8 HISTORY OF BjRlTAIN. Book V. 

CeHt.xv. fices before .tl^ey became vacant, and againft 

K^ . ^Y^ » j j^jg granting exemptions to the regular clergy 

froth thQ payment of tithes". But thefe laws 

were not more effe6tual than former ones to the 

fame purpofe. 

ArcUMihop The primate held a convention of the prelates 

^^^'' and clergy of his province, at St. PauPs, January 

tions. 14.9 A.D. 1409., in which thirteen canons or con- 

ftitutions were made. In the preface to thefe 

canons, it is declared to be the moft horrid of all 

crimes, to diipute any of the doftrines, or difobey 

any of the decrees, promulgated by the Pope — 

" who carried the keys of eternal life and eternal 

*^ death; was the vicegerent, not of a mere man,. 

•* but of the true God^ on earth ; and tp whom' 

« God had committed the government of the 

** kingdom of heaven "1** This was rather (Irong 

language, efpecially at a time when there were two 

popes, who had fent one another to the devil, and 

were both declared contumacious heretics by the 

council of Pifa that fame year '^ The defign of 

Archbiihop Arunders conftitutions was, to pre* 

vent the increafe, and even to extirpate Lollardy, 

. ** as the do6lrines of Wickliffe, were then called, by 

ipfli£ting certain wholefome feverities on thofe 

who propagated or profefled thefe doflrines. '^ 

Burning of ' An example of this fe verity was exhibited foon 

Tftiomaj af]|;er the publication of thefe canons. Thomas' 

^* JBadby, a taylor in the diocefe of Worcefter, was 

' ^\ Statutes at iMgti item> &c. 
** Wilkiau Condi, tom.3. p.3X-4. ' 
«« DuPin,Cent,XV.c.i. 
^ Wilkin. CondL toin«9. p«|i4* 3X9> 



Chap* z. RELIGION. ^ 

tried and found gnilty of herefy by the biihopof cent.xv, 

that fee, January 2., A.D. 1410., and fent, with 

a copy of his trial and fentence, to the primate. 

The herefy of which Badby was accufed, and for 

which he was condemned, was this—" That the 

" facrament of the body of Chrift, confecratedby 

** the piieft on the altar, was not the true body 

" of Chrift, by virtue of the words of the facra- 

'"^ ment ; but that, after the facramental words 

** ipoken by the prieft to make the body of Chrift, 

^ the material bread did remain upon the altar a& 

^* at the beginning; neither was it turned into the 

** very body of Chrift after the facramental words 

" Ipoken by the prieft '^" He was alfo accufed of 

faying that" no prieft was able to make the body 

" of Chrift/* On thefe fubjeft^ he was examined 

by the Archbifliop, in the prefence of nine other 

biihops, and many of the chief nobility, March i. 

The primate prefledhim earneftly to renounce his 

errors, and believe as the church believed j and 

declared, that if he would do this, " he would 

** gage his foul for him at the day of judgment/'; 

But Badby ftill adhering to his opinions, he pro- 

nounced him an obftinate heretic, and delivered 

him to the fecular magiftrates, " defiring them 

*« very inftantly not to put him to death j*' though 

he new perfectly that they could do nothing elfe. 

fie was accordingly conducted to Smithfield the 

fame day, in the afternoon, placed in a large tun, 

furrounded with dry wood, and fattened to a ftake 

with iron chains. Before the fire was kindled, the 

" Fox, p.479* 

Prince 
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Cffntxv. Pnnce of Wales rode up to the pild, and earneftly 
^-^"v-*-^ entreated him to favehimfelf from a painful deaths 
by renouncing his herefies, promifing him a coiut 
petent annuity for life if he would comply. The 
poor man, with many expreffions of the warmed 
gratitude to the Prince, declared, that he firmly 
believed his opinions to be true, and that he could 
not renounce them, even to fave his life. The fire 
being then put to the wood, when he felt the viq* 
lence of the fiames, he cried aloud for mercy« 
The Prince thinking that the pain he had felt had 
overcome his fortitude, commanded the flames 
to be extinguifiied, and renewed his inireaties to 
him to recant. But this humble fufferer remain* 
ing invincible in his refolution to endure any tor- 
ment rather than renounce the truth, thefire was 
kindled, and he was reduced to afhes. ^^ 
Sdiifin to As it doth not properly belong to our prefent 
**'^^" fubiedt, fo it would be tedious to ffive a minute 
detail of all.the ilepsthatwere taken by the church 
of England, in conjundtion with other churches, 
to put an end to the fchifm in the papacy, which 
had now continued ali)out thirty years. Ijk is fuffi«» 
cient to obferve, that the two contending pppes^ 
Peter de Luna, called Benedict XIIL, and Ange- 
lus Corarius, called Gregory XII., were depofed 
]^y the council of Pifa, June 5., A.D. 1409., aa 
manifeil fchifmatics and heretics, guilty of contu- 
macy and peQury i apd on the 19th oi*the fame 
month, that general council r^ufed Peter Philaret, 
a Greek, to the papacy, who took the name.pf^ 

^'^ Fox,p.47;— 4«o- 

Alexander 
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Alexander V., land was acknowledged as pope by CentJCV. 
the church of England '\ But tHis was fo far from ^-■■-y--^ 
putting an end to the fchifm, that it added one 
j[)ope more to the number ; fo that now, and for 
fe veral years after, there were no fewer than three 
infallible beads of the church, and keepers of the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, at once j whogave 
one another very bad names, which was not the 
trorft proof of their infallibility. Alexander V. 
died May 3., A.D. 1410., and was fucceeded by 
dalthafar Cofla, a Neapolitan, who aflumed the 
name of John XXIII. But John was depofed, 
A.D. 1415., by the council of Conftance, for he- 
reiy, contumacy, perjury, fimony, adultery, in- 
ceft, and a thoufand cheats ". Benedi6l XIIL 
(Peter de Luna) was alfo depbfed; and Ange« 
lus Corarius (GregoryXII.) having refigned, the 
dhair of St. Peter was confidered as empty, and 
Odon de Colonna, cardinal-deacon of St.Qeorge, 
was. placed in it, who took the name of Martin V. 
But as Benedi6t XIIL diii not fubmit to the fen- 
tence of depofition, and even had a fucceflbr, 
named Clement VIL, the fchifm was not fully 
terminated till A.D. 1429., after it had continued 
tnore than half a century, had occafioned great 
confuiion in the Chriftian world, and put all the 
princes and flaf es in Europe to incredible ex- 
pence and trouble. ' . 
^ Archbilhop Arundel flill continued his efforts iMscd^ 
to extirpate the opinions of Wickliffe, by perfe- ****^ 

'7 Du Fin, Ctot-XY. CI. '• Id. ibid. ca. 
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Cent.xv. cuting thofe by whom they were maintaiiied. 
He was the mor^ exafperated againft thefe ppS-r 
nionsy that fome of them were boftile to the 
power and riches of the clergy; and their friends 
in the houfe of commons had made repeated at* 
ten;ipts on the poflelSons of the church. In the 
parliament that met at Weftminfter in the be-» 
ginning of Lent A.D. 1409.) the cpmmons re- 
prefented to the King, in the houfe of peers, 
^^ That if "he would pleafe to take away the eC- 
^^ tates of the bifhops, abbots, and priors, which 
<^ they fpent in unneceflary pomp and luxury, the 
•* crown and kingdom would reap great advan* 
tages, as it would enable the King to fupport 
15 earls, 1500 knights, 6200 efquires, and 
" 100 hofpitals '^*' But this petition was re- 
jefted ; and the peers prefented a counter peti- 
tion, praying the King to prote6l the patrimony 
of the church, and to puni(h all fuch as taught tha 
people that it was lawful to take it away* ^^ 

The primate, in order to fupprefs the doctrines 
of Wicklifffe in the univerfity of Oxford, where 
they prevailed more than in any other part of 
England, fet out with a great retinue, A.D. 141 1., 
to vifit that univerfity. But when he approached, 
he was met by the chancellor and pro6lots, who 
told him, that if he came only to take a view of 
their colleges, he Ihould be received and enter- 
tained with all the refpeft due to his high rank; 

V . * 

" WalfiDg.p.379. * FiiUer't Chorch Hift. bodL4'P*r6i. 
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but that if he came as their vifitor, he could not Ccnt^XV. 
be admitted, becaufe they were exempted by fe- 
veral papal biilU from all epifcopal vifitation. The 
primate, greatly irritated at this repulfe, appealed 
to the King ; who, after hearirfg both parties, pyo- 
oounced a definitive fentence, February 9,, A.D. 
141a., againll the univerfity;" 

The Archbi(hop,beiDg engaged in otherafTairs, DoArket 
dJd not execute his intended vifitation. but com- I^^**' 
manded the univernty to appoint twelve of its dcnmed. 
xdofl learned and orthodox members to examine 
the works of Wicklifle, and extra6t fuch opinions 
as appeared to them heretical or erroneous. In - 
compliance with this injunction, the univerfity 
chofe four doctors, four bachelors, and fpur Un- 
dents in divinity, who examined Wickliffe's works, 
and extrafted no fewer thati 267 opinions, which 
th6y declared to be partly heretical and partly 
erroneous, which they tranfmitted to the primate, 
Vho fent them to the Pope, with a requeft to con- 
demn them, and grant him authority to take the 
body of Wickliffe out of the grave, and throw it' 
on a dunghill, that it might be trampled on by all 
Chriftians. The Pope condemned Wickliffe's 
do6trines, but refufed to grant the primate per-* 
miffion to difturb his alhes. ** 

Though Henry IV. died March 30., A.D. Lord Cob- 
I413., the power of the primate was not dimi- ^^^^-^ 
nilhed, nor the perfecution of the Lollards in the 

" Fuller't Church Hilt book 4. p» 164* 
" Wilida. Cmcfl. tom<j. p.339-^353. 
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Ceiit.xv. l^ft abated; the clergy having taken great paina 
^*' y "^ to gain the favour of his fon and fucceflbr 
Henry V. The Archbifhop, fecure of the fup- 
port of the crown, now determined to attack Sir 
John Oldcaille, Lord Cobham, who was at the 
head of the party, in order to (Irike terror into 
the reft. Soon after the coronation of Henry V. 
a parliament met at Weftminfter, and a convoca- 
tion at St. Paul's, At this convocation, a copy 
of each of Wickliff^'s works was publicly burnt, 
with great folemnity, by the primate, in prefence 
of the nobility, clergy, and people. It happened 
that one of the books burnt on this occafion had 
belonged to Lord Cobham, who was alfo accufed 
by the pro6lors of the clergy as the great encou* 
ragerof the Lollards, and was therefore fummoned 
to appear before the convocation, *^ 
The King The primate, upon fecond thoughts, did not 
^^2J[^^ think it proper to proceed any further againft a 
Cebium. perfbn of fuch high rank, and fo renowned for his 
valour and virtues, till he had confulted the King, 
andobtainedhispermiffiontoproceed. TheKing 
defired the primate to delay the profecution for 
fome time, and promiled to converfe with. Lord 
Cobham, and endeavour to perfuade him to re- 
nounce his errors. Accordingly he had a private 
converfation with him, and laboured very ear^ 
neftly to prevail upon him to return to the faith 
and obedience of the church* He anfwered in 
terms ofthehigheftreipe6t,butfpoke witbfomuch 

^^ F0X9 p.5i4« Wilkin. CoBcillai p.3j> 
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freedom of the Pope as antichrift, that the King Centxy. 
%vas iliigufted, and gave him up to the will of the 
clergy*^. The primate, having obtained the royal 
permiffion, proceeded with great vigour againft 
LordCobham; who having difregarded three fuc-* 
ceflive fummonfes, was declared contumacious, 
and excommunicated. In the mean time he was 
apprehended, and imprifoned in the tower of 
London, and brought from thence before the pri- 
mate, ailifted by feveral bifhops and doctors, Sep- 
tember 25* The primate narrated to him all the 
fteps that bad been taken in his afiair, that he 
had been declared contumacious, and excom- 
inunicatedj but that, on defiring it, he was 
ready to grant him abfolution. Lord Cobham, 
taking no notice of this offer, faid, he was very 
willing to give them an account of his religipus 
principles; and, pulling a paper put of his bofom, 
read it as the confeffion of his faith, and then de« 
livered it to the Archbifhop, The following Is a 
copy of that curious paper, that may be fuppofed 
to contain the fentiments of the mod intelligent 
Lollards, cautioufly exprefled, in the language 
of that age. 

*^ I John Oldcailell, knyght. Lord of Cobham, 
** Wole, that all Criftyn men wy te and under- 
** ftohd, that I olepe AUmyghty God in to wyt- 
*^ nefe, that it hath ben, now ys, and ever, with 
*< the help of God, fhall ben myn entent, and 
** my wylle, to beleve feythfully and fully all the 

• 

^ VTrfkin. Concilia, p.35j. 
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Cent.xv. ** facramentis that evyrGod qrdeyned to be do in 
." holy churche ; and, more over, for to declare 
** me in thefe foure peyntes: I beleve, that the 
•^ moft worfchipfull facrament of the auter is 
Chriftes body in forme of bred, the fame body 
that was born of the^blyflyd Virgyne our Lady 
SeintMarye,don on the crofs, deed and buryed 
the thrydde day, ros fro deth to lyf, the wycli 
•< body is now glorified in hevene, Alfo, as for 
'^ the facrament of penance, I beleve, that it is 
^ nedfuU to every man that (hall be laved, to for- 
*^ fake lynne,and do duepenance forlynne bifore 
doon, wyth trewe confeffion, very contrition, 
and duhe fatisfadtion, as Goddes law lymiteth 
and techeth, and ellys may not be faved. 
Whych penance I defir all men to do. And 
" of as ymages I underftonde, that thei be not of 
** belive, but that thei were ordeyned fyth the 
" bileve was zew of Crift be fufferaunce of the 
" churche, to be kalenders to lewed men, to re- 
prefent and brynge to mynde the pailion of our 
Lord Jhefu Crifl, and martirdom and good 
ly vying of other feyntis; and that who fo it be 
" that doth the worfchipe to dede ymages, that 
** is duhe to God, or puttetb feych hope or truft 
^^ in help of them, as he fhuld do to God, or Imth 
^^ affeccion in one more than in an other, he doth 
in that the grete fin of mawmentrie. Alfo I 
fuppofe this fully, that every man in this erthe 
is a pilgrime tbwarde blyfs, or toward peyne j 
^^ and that he that knoweth not, ne wole not 
^^ knowe, ne kepe th^ holy commandementes of 
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" God in his ly vying here, al be it, that he goo Ccntxv. 
on pylgrimage to all the wolrd, an he dy fo, he 
(hall be dampned ; and he that knowyth the 
holy comandementys of God, and kepeth hem 
hys end, he fliall be laved, tho' he nevir in hys 
lyvegoonpilgryaiage,as men ufe now, to Can- 
tirbury or to Rome, or to any othir place/' *^ 
The primate, after confulting with the biihops Romiih 
and dolors, told Lord Cobham, that feveral creed« 
things in his paper had a good and catholic 
appearance ; but that it was not fufficiently ex- 
plicit on any of the four heads, of the eucharift, 
confeffion, images, and pilgrimages. For his 
inflru6tion, therefore, he gave him the following 
paper, containing the do6ixine of the church on 
thefe fubje6ls, and allowed him two days to con- 
fider it. '* The fayth and the determination of 
•* holy churche touchyng the blifsfull iacrampnt 
«' of the auter is this : That after the facrament'^ 
«« all,wordes ben fayde by a preft in hys mafle, 
^« the material bred that was bifore, is turned 
^ into Criftis verray bodyj and the material 
«« wyn that was before, is turned into Cryftes 
" verray blode ; and there leweth in the auter 
«* no material brede, ne material wyn, the 
** wych wer ther byfore the feying of the facra- 
** mental wordes : How lyve ye this article ? — 
<* Holy churche hath determyned, that every 
*« Criften man lyving here bodilich in erthey 
** oughte to fchryve to a preft ordeyned by the 

« Wilkin. CoacilUf p. 3541 3S5* 
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€€nt.xv. " charche if he may come to h)nn : How fele ye 
^*^'^'~' « this article ? — Crift ordeyned Seint'Petir the 
«f apoftell, to ben his vicarie here in erthe ; whos 
' *' fee ys the church of llome, ordynying and 
^« grauntying the fame power that he gaf toPetir 
** fliuldfuccedetoallPetir*8fucceffours; thewych 
<« wecallynnow popes of Rome; by whos power 
♦* in churches particuler Ipecial ben ordeyned 
<* prelates, asarcbbyflioppes, bysfhoppes, curates, 
" and other degrees, to whom Criften men 
' ^ oughte to obey after the lawes of the churche 
^ ofRome.Thisisdeterminationofholychurche: 
** How fele ye this articuU? — Holy church hath 
" determined, that it is needfull to a Criftyn man 
^ to goo a pylgrymach to holy places, and there 
** ipecially to worfliip holy reliques of feyntes, 
^* apoftelys, martyrs, confeiTours, and all feyntes 
•^ approved be churche of Rome. Tliis is deter- 
*• mination of holy churche: How fele ye thisar- 
^* ticule*^?" Such ftrange things our anceftors, 
in the fifteenth century, were obliged to,believe, 
under the pain of being burnt to alhes ! 
Lord Ceb« Lord Cobham was brought before the primate, 
^n^°" bifliops, and doctors, on Monday September 25. j 
and having again and again refufed to profefi his 
belief of the feveral articles contained in the paper 
that had been given him two days before, the 
ArchbiChop, modeftly, mildly, and fweetly (as he 
feys himfelf ) pronounced a fentence of condem- 
nation againft him, as an obftinate heretic^ and 
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delivered hltn over to the fecular arm ; the meaii- Cetttxv. 
ing 5f which was perfedlly well known *^ At this ^ ^~ ' 
laft examination, which was very long. Lord 
Cobham behaved with great intrepidity and pre- 
fence of mind, and frequently put the whole 
court to fiience by the quicknefs and propriety 
of his fpeeches. As foon as the Sentence of con* 
demnation was pronounced, he fell on his knees, 
and put up a fervent prayer to God to forgive his 
enemies ; after which he was carried back to his^ 
prifon in the Tower.*® • 

Though the King was offended with LordCob^ Efcaptj^ 
bam for his oppofitioa to the church, he flill ^J^^* 
efteemed him fbr his valour; and therefore de- 
layed his execution, in hopes of bringing him to 
recant. His condemiiation was alfo very unpo* 
puiar, and had brought a general odium upon his 
judges ; which made the primate con&nt ia^ 
or, as fbme fay, defire this delay ; which gave 
the prifoner an opportonity of eCcapiog from the 
Tower, and flying into Wales, where he con- 
cealed himfelf feveral years. *^ 

Archbfihop Arundel, whofe chara^er is fulH- De^A oi 
cieiltly indicated by his coodua, died February ^^^ 
19., A.D. I4i4«, and was fucceeded by Henry of chichc- 
(3Mcheley, Brftiop of St* David's, who was eleSt* ^^^* 
ed by the monks of Canterbury on the King's 
recommendation. Pope John XXIII., though 
iti a very ticklifh fituation himfelf, contending 
with two anti-popes, difatmuiled that eie&ion, 

•7 W%iit. Cottcfl. p. 354, 355. *' S«» Fox, p.516, &c. 
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cei,t.xv. as an encroachment on his right of nomina. 
tion ; hilt not daring to difoblige the King 
and church of England too much, he nomi« 
nated the fame perfon who had been elefted '^ 
On receiving his pall from the Pope, July 29., 
he took an oath of canonical obedience in 
fuch ftrong terms, that it rendered him more 
the fubjedt of that pontiiF, than of his natural 
foverieign . ^' 

The new primate was as great a perfecutor of 
the Lollards as his predeceffor. It was probably 
by his influence that a very fevere law was made 
againfl them by the parliament at Leicefter, 
A.D. 1415. By that law, all former ilatutes 
againll them were confirmed ; and it was fur* 
ther enadled. That the chancellor, the judges of 
both benches, and of afflze, all juftices of the 
peace, flierifls, mayors, and bailiffs, fliould take 
an oath at their admiffion to their offices, to do 
eveiy thing in their power to extirpate all Lol- 
lards out of the kingdom, and to affift the or- 
dinaries in profecuting Lollards. ^^ 

At the King's command, the univerfity of 
Oxford drew up a catalogue of thofe abufiM 
in the church that needed reformation, to 
be laid before the council of Conftance. 
This catalogue confifts of forty-fix articles, 
and, though it was compofed by" clergymen, 
gives a moil odious pi6ture of the manners of 
the clergy at this period, particularly of their 

'* Aatiq. Britain^ p. 376. 3' Duch. Viu Chkhetyt p.i». 

'' Statutes at largey an.1415. Wilkin, p. 355* 
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avarice and debauchery. Of each ot thefe it Centxy. 

will be fufficient to give one example. In the "^ ~^~ ^ 

twenty-fevenlh article it is faid, '* It is notorious, 

" that when a Pagan or a, Jew, abandoning his 

" former errors, defires to be purified in the holy 

" fount of baptifm, all his temporal goods are 

*' confifcated to the church ; which, it is believed, 

*' prevents many Jews from being baptiled. It 

*• would be pious and meritorious in the council 

•^ to remedy this abufe. For when Philip bap- 

" tifed the eunuch, He did not feize his chariot, 

<* or the other goods he had about him, at his > 

*« baptifm.** The thirty-eighth article repre- 

ients, " That the carnal and debauched lives of 

*' the clergy in our days and their public forni- 

•* . cations, which are never punifhed (except by 

*« a fmall fine in private), fet an evil example 

** before others; it would therefore.be a holy 

«* thing, and contribute to the reformation of the 

^^ church, . if priefts, of every rank and order, who 

** were public fornicators, were obliged to abftain 

*^ from celebrating rtiafs for a limited time." ^^ 

The primate attempted, about this time, to re- Barben 
form another order of men, the barber-furgeons, '^'°™***^ 
and publiflied a decree in alt the churches in his 
province, forbidding them to keep their fhpps 
open on the Lord's day ; which, by a ftrange mif^ 
take, he defcribed in this manner: " The Lord's 
*^ day, viz. the feventh day of the week, which 
<< the Lord blefled and made holy, and on which, 

a3 WiOm. CoQciL p.360— 365. 
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Cenuxv. ^ after his fix days' works, he refted from all his 
<« labour/' ^^ 

But the Lollards were the great obje&s (^ the 
hatred and difcipline of the church io this period. 
One John Claydon, a furrier in London, together 
With certain Englifh books found in his houfe, 
was brought before the primate, and feveral 
bifhopsand doAors,*Augu(l 17. A.D. 1415., by 
Thomas Faucooer mayor. He was accufed of 
being a relapfed heretic ; and confefled, — that 
he bad been long fufpe£ted of Lollardry ; — that 
he had been impri&ned for it two years in Con- 
way caftle,'and three years in the Fleet, oear 
London; — and that he had abjured it before the . 
late primate. To prove that he had relapfed, the 
Englifli books found in his houfe were produced 
by the mayor; particularly 04ie, called .Tke 
Lanteme of Lights whicb^ he faid, was the vileft 
and moil perver fe book be had ever feen. Three 
of his iiervants were brcKigbt to give evidence, 
that their mafter ufed to hear people read tbei^ 
books to him (as he could not read himfelf) ; 
and that he feemed to appA*ove of what he heard. 
The Archhiihop appointed the exanuner-generai 
of Canterbury to examine the witnefies, and 
certain doctors to examine the booksi, and tben 
ad^urned the court to the 19th of tb« fama 
month. On that day the d^ofitio»s Of the wk* 
nefies were prodoced, bearings That they bad 
oftea heard one Jolua Fuller read thefe Englifli 
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books, p^ticularly the Lanterae of Light, *p c3ttit.KV- 
their mailer ^ and that he feemed to be highly 
deligh^d with what he beard. The d/^Ston who 
had examined the books decl^u'ed, that they 
w#re full of herefies ; and tlwit the Laoterne of 
Lij^t contained no fewer than fifteen. The 
Arqhbiihop tbea condemned the booka to be 
burnt, and prpnounced John Claydon a relapfed 
heretic, ^nd delivered him to the fecular arm ^^ 
In coniequence of thiB fentence he was conduced 
to Smithfield, and there committed to the flaoaea 

It would be tedious to relate tbo trials of all the Ceneni 
Xx>Uards during the primacy of Arehbifliop Chi- ^^^^"^ 
isbeley . By one of bis conftitutions, A. D. 1 41 6«, Loiurds. 
three of the moit re(pe£table inhabitants of every 
pariih were folemnly fworn to make diligent in- 
quiry if there were any Lollards, or any fiifpe6led 
of Lollardry, or any who had Englifh books in 
their boufes, or had any thing lingular in thek 
way of living, within their parifi), and to fend m 
accjousit^ in writing, to the ajcbdeacon twiee ' 
every year, of their names, and all other circntfii* 
ftanc6s^^ By t^is conftitution a ilri£fc fearch after 
L(rflafds was (et^on foot, prodigious numbers of 
them were deteifted, thrown into priibn, a^d 
et ueUy harafled and perfeciited. But it mud be 
cOnfeffed^ that they genentUy &iBted ia the fiery 
jbrial, and chofe rather to be hypocrkes tban 
nartyr&r 

ImmediatelyafterLof dCdbham'sefbape out of Executlqn 
tfafe Tower, a proclamation wasifiued, January 11., ^^ ^^^ 

Cobham. 
3» WiUkia. Ca^cU. p.a7X— 374- ^ Id. »ii. p.j?^- 
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Ceiit.xv. A.D. 1415.$ offering a reward of 1000 marks to 
^ ~^~ -^ any who fliould apprehend him, 500 marks to any 
' who fhould give information of the place of his 
retreat, and exemption from aU taxes for ever to 
the inhabitants of any city, town, or village, who 
fliould feize hivti^\ All thefe tempting offers 
produced no effect for feveral years ^^ But at 
length he was apprehended, after fome refiftance^ 
by the Lord Powis, in December A. D. 1418., and 
brought to Weilrainfter, where a parliament was 
then fitting, by which he was condemned, on his 
former fentence, to be ftrangled and burnt. ' This 
fentence was accordingly executed at Tyburn; 
and the death of this great man proved a great 
dilcouragement to the Lollards, 
MuLt In the threelaft years ofthe reign of Henry V. 
ment. the Engllfli were fo eagerly engaged in pufliing 
their conquells in France, that their ecclefiailical 
annals confift almoft entirely ofthe trials of here- 
tics, ,and other matters of little moment^'. It is 
remarkable with how gentle a hand the prelates of 
this period touched the article of reformation, for 
which there was fo loud a call. In a convocation 
of the clergy of the province of Canterbury, 
May 5. A. D. 1 42 1 ., a decree was made^ " That 
«« a bifhop's barber (bcmld not demand a fee 
<^ from thofe who received holy orders from the 
** bifliop.*'^, 
Haughti- The great long fchifm in the papacy had very 
M& of the much diminiflied the papal power and pride. The 
feveral contending popes dared not to treat the 

^' Rym. Feed. torn. 9. p. 89. ^ Fox, p. 59. 

*9 Wilkin. Concil. p-39o— 4X7* *** Id. p. 399. 
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princes and nations in their communion with their Cent^xv, 
ufual' infolence, for fear of a revolt. But that 
ichifm being now nearly healed, and Martin V. in 
full pofleffion of the papal chair, he began to re- 
vive the moft extravagant claims of his haughtieft 
predeceiTors, and to talk in the mod imperious 
ftrain* to the greateft princes and prelates. The 
feveral bulls which he directed to the Archbifliop 
of Canterbury, and to the King and parliament 
<if England, in the years 1426. and 1427., concern* 
ing the law called premunire^ which prevented 
the popes from difpofing of all the benefices in 
the kingdom at pleafure, afford a ftriking proof 
of this fa6l;. In thefe bulls he treated the Arch* 
bifliop with great afperity, and gave him the moft 
opprobrious names, for fuffering that deteftable, 
execrable, abominable law (as he called it) to 
fubfifl fo long. He treated the King and parlia- 
ment very little better; telling them plainly that 
he was conftituted by the Lord Jefus Chrift fu- 
preroe head over them and the univerfal church ; 
giving them broad hints, that if they did not 
repeal that odious ftatute, they would all be 
damned ; and promifing, if they repealed it, to 
be very good to them, and not opprefs them very 
much. The primate, to regain the favour of the 
Pope, went, attended by the other prelates, to 
the houfe of commons, and, with many tears and 
prayers, intreated them to confent to the repeal 
^of the obnoxious aft ^\ But the hard-hearted 



^ T^^lkin. Concil.;p.47i— 487. 
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Cntxv. commons remsuned unmoved by all hm tears aad 
"^ ~'~ -* prayers. 

The opmions of Wickliffe were not confined 
Croiiade to bis DAtive country, but were more oniverikUy 
^^**^* adopted in iome other places, particularly in Bo- 
asf. hernia, than in England y wbid) greatly alarmed 

the court of Rome. The Pope, theretbre, pub* 
lifiied a bull, A.D. 14.28., and lent it into £og« 
land, as well as into other cou atries, commanding 
folemn proce^ions to be made, on the firftSunday 
of every month, in all churches and churcb^yards, 
in order to draw down the vengeance of Heaven 
on tiaofe heretical Bohemians) and prooiifing 
fixty days' indulgence to all who attended tbe& 
proceiiionS) or who fiud twenty-five |iafeir-nQ/fen, 
with the £ime pious intention **% His Holind&^ 
not trufting entirely to foperuatural interpofition 
for the deftru^ion of the enemies of the church, 
proclaimed a croiiade againfl the BohemiaQs, 
granting the pardon of all their fins, and the hap« 
pinels of heaven, to all who died on that expedi** 
tion } and a certain ^antity of indulgences to all 
who contributed to its fucceis, in proportion to 
the value of the contribution ^\ Many of the 
En^ifli engaged in that croifade, wUch was 
condu3;ed by the Cardinal of Wincheften 
Ajiftcil The clergy, itt their convocations in this period, 

^^'tad. ^'^^^^^^^^ nteddled with things that feem to have 
been a little out of their road. In the convention 

4* Wilkin. Concil. p.49»* ^ Id.p.5zx. 

of 
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of Canterburyy A.D» 1430.9 it was repre&nted, Centx^c 
that feme merchants bought certain goods by the ^■*^^-^ 
auncil weight, and fold them by avoirdupois 
weight) which was lighter. The convocation 
therefore made a canon. That no peribn (bould 
ufe the auncil weight under the penalty of the 
greater excommunication.^^ 

Martin V. was, with great difficulty, prevailed Council of 
upon^ or rather compelled, to c^l a general coun* ^^'^ 
cil, according to his own promife, and a decree of 
the council of Conilance; and appointed Julian^ 
Cardinal of St^Ang^lo^ to prelide in it in his 
name< But the Pope died, February ao. (before 
the council m^ atBafii, July 19., A.D. 143 i*X 
and was fucceeded by Gabriel Condolmicas, a Vei* 
xietian, who took the name of Eugenius IV., and 
confirmed the nomination of Cardinal Julian t9 
prefide in the council. In the fecond feifion^ Fe*> 
bruary 15.,^ A.D. 1432., the council decreed, --« 
That a general coun cil , when fitting, was fupreme 
head of the church, to whofe cenfure all peribns 
{the Pope not excepted) were fubje^^ — and that 
the Pope could not difiblve a general coimcil * 
without the confent of the members. The Pope, 
irritated at thefe two decrees, pubUflied a bull <^ 
diflblution ; at wrhicfa the &thers at Bafil were fy, 
suich o&nded, that they threatened to depofe 
him, and e\&^ another pope, if he did not recall 
liis buU "^^t When affairs were in thifS diflra^ed 
fiate^ the Archbifliop of Ciuatetbttry cu^ed a com* 

^ VWaa. Concil. p.5i6. ^ Do Ka* caac^^. tku^. 
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Cent.xv. vocation of theprelates and clergy of his province, 
'^ "^""^ November 7., A,D. 1433., and propofed the fol- 
lowing queilions to the reprefentatives of the 
clergy in the lowqr houfe: Hath the Pope power 
to diflblve a general council ? Hath the council 
of Bafil power to deipofe Pope Eugenius ? If that 
council depofe Eugenius, and ele£l another, will 
you adhere to him, or to the Pope chofen by the 
council ? After requefting fome days to deliberate 
on thefe queftions, they returned the following 
anfwers, by their prolocutor Thomas Bikyngton. 
The Pope hath power to diflblve a general coun- 
cil : The council hath not power to depofe Pope 
Eugenius: If that council depofe Pope Eugenius, 
we will flill obey him as lawful Pope ^*. One thing 
that engaged the Englilh clergy to embrace the 
pai'ty of the Pope againft the council was this t in 
the council of Conftance, the members delibe* 
rated, and voted by nations; and the Englifh had 
xme entire vote : but in the council of Bafil the 
inembers were divided into four deputations,each 
of which was compofed of perfons of different 
nations; and the Englifh, being few, and divided 
into the different deputations, were loft in the 
crowd, and had little influence in the council. 
Of this they fent home grievous complaints ; 
which irritated the Englifli clergy againft the 
council, and made them defire its diffolutlon.^^ 
Negotia- The Bohemians having proved vi£l6rious in 
£»£. *^^ ^^^^ ^^®^ *^ Emperor Sigifmond, and all ihe 

miani. 

dn. CoDciL p.3f |. 47 i^ ibi^I. 
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princes and prelates who had engaged againft Centxv. 
them, the council of Bafil entered into a kind of ^'"*-"*^~^ 
negotiation with them. The Bohemian deputies 
propofed certain points 6f reformation, which, if 
the council granted, they promifed that they and 
their countrymen would return to the communion 
of the church. The Archbifliop of Canterbury, 
having received intelligence of this negotiation, 
propofed this queftion alfo to his clergy in the 
iame convocation : Whether any conceffions, ot 
what conceffions, might be* made by the council 
of Bafil to the Bohemians, to bring them back to 
the communion of the church? To this queilion 
the clergy returned this anfwer : That if the Bo* 
hemians required, that the communion fhould be 
given in both kinds to the laity, that all priefls 
and deacons fhould have authority to preach, 
that temporal offices fliould not be enjoyed by 
the clergy, and that all notorious criminals^ 
without diftin6lion, ftiould be punifhed (which 
were the four things chiefly infilled on by the 
Bohemians), they fhould be denied ; and, in a 
word, that no conceffions whatever fhould be . , 
made to fuch perverfe heretics ^^ Such deter, 
mined enemies were the clergy of .England, ^t 
that time, to all reformation. 

The perfecution of the Lollards was ftill carried Perfecu*. 
on with unabating violence. William Taylor, l°«^^^* 
a clergyman, was condemned by Archbifhop 
Chicheley, and burnt in Smithfield, A.D. 1423., 

♦' Wilkiii.Conca.p.3»3. 

for 
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Cttt^xv. finr maintaining this berefy (as it was called), 

^ "• -- '^ ** That prayers for fpiritual gifts were to be made 

^* to God alone ; and that to pray to creatures 

** was idolatry." The unhappy msm, in hopes 

of faving his life, admitted, ^^ That an inferior 

^^ kind of worfhip might be paid to laints ; and 

" that their merits and interceffions were pro- 

^^ fitable both to the dead and the living^/' But 

that gave no fatisfa6tion. Father Abraham of 

Colchefter, John White, and John Waddon, 

priefts, were alfo committed to the flames for 

th» fame crime of Lollardry *^. Many were C(Wi- 

d^tnned to perpetual imprifonment, to fevere 

flagellations j and a variety of other punifliments. 

Conteft The conteft between the Pope and the council 

^^^ of Bafilftillcontinued, andbecamegraduaily more 

andcoun- and more violent. Eugenius publilhed a bull, 

^^ tranflating the council of Bafil to Ferrara, A.D. 

143 7«; and commanded the Archbifliopof Canter- 

bury,aiid all the clergy of England who hadaright 

to be members of a general council, to attend him 

atFerrara. But though the prelates, abbots, and 

priori, as well slr the civil government of England, 

favoured tiie Pope in this quarrel, the inferior 

dergy in convocation, obftinately refuflng to 

contribute one farthing to the expences of repre* 

fentatives, it is probable that vei'yfew were fent ^^ 

• The Pope deprived and excommunicated all the 

members of the council at Bafil, which was verj 

numerous, and fupported by almofl all the prtQoea 

* 

^9 Wilkin. Cqncil. toni.3. P.4C4 — ^4*3* Fox, p.6o6. 

5° Id. p.607. " Wilkin. CoociL p.5»5, &c . 
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of Earope; and that council very foori returned Cent. XV. 
the compliment, by fufpending the Pope from the ^""v-^*^ 
exercife of hisoffice, and excommunicatingall the 
members of his council. At length the council 
of Bafil depofed Eugenius, A* 0.1439., and 
elefted Amadeus Duke of Savoy (who had re- 
iigned his dominions, and lived in retirement,) to 
be pope ; which produced another fehifm in the 
church ; and the two popes, as - ufual, curfed and 
excommunicated one another, and their relpec- 
tivje followers **. But as the churdh of England 
took very little part in this quarrel, it would be a 
digreffion to purfue the hiftory of it any further. 

Archbifhop Chicheley died April li., A.D. Death of 
1443., after he had been primate twenty-nine ^^"^^t^ 
years.' He was learned for the age in which he 
flourifiied, and an encourager of learning. Mar- 
tin v., and his own haughty fuffragan, the rich 
Cardinal of Winchefter, treated him harfhly on 
fome occafions ; but, being a prudent man, he 
had the wifdom to fubmit, when he had not the 
power to fubdue. He was a cruel perfecutor of 
the Lollards ; but doth not feem to have been fb 
fond of burning them as his predeceflbr ; ob*- 
ferving, that thofe- fcenes of horror excited com- 
paffion for the fuf&rers, and indignation againft 
their profecutors ". He was fucceeded in the 
primacy by John Stafford, Biihop of Bath, afon 
of the Earl of Stafford. 

A violent contefthad arifen between the clergy BBtidon of 
and the common lawyers, about the meaning of a ^^p^^ 

mcnt. 
*» Dtt Pin, Ccnt-XV. ^.3. 
55 Duch. ViU Chicheley. p.47> 48* "W^da, Conctl. p.537. 
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CenLXV. £ngle W(H*d in the famous ftatute of premuiiire. 
In that ftatute it was eQa£led» ^' If any purcha&» 
or purfue, or do to be purcbafed or purfued, in 
the court of Rome, or elfewhere, any fucjh 
tranfa^bions^procefTes, and fentences of excom- 
munication, bulls, inilruments, or any other 
things which touch the King, againft him, his 
regality, or realm," &c. they fliall incur the 
penalties in the ftatute. By the court of Rome, 
or elfewhere^ the clergy underflood the court of 
Rome, whether it was at Rome or aily other place; 
but the common lawyers underflood the court of 
Rome, or any other court; and when anyfpiritual 
court in England prefumed to judge any caufe 
that did hot ftri£lly belong to them, the courts at 
Weftminftec not only granted prohibitions, but 
punifhed the fpiritual judges, as in a premunire.^\ 
The two archbiihops, with all their fufiVagans 
' and clergy, prefented a petition to parliament, 
A.D. 1447,, earneltly entreating an explanation 
of the word el/ewhere^ in the ftatute of the i6th 
Richard II., agreeable to their views. In this 
petition they complain bitterly of the prefump* 
tion of the courts at Weftminfter, in pretending 
to be the fole interpreters of a£ts of parliament, 
aiBrming that the fpiritual courts had as good a 
right to, and were much better qualified for that 
office ^\ But the parliament paid no regard to 
their petition. 
The Pope Thepopesin this period confidered all the clergy^ 
^to*tlje ^^ theChriftian world as their immediate fubJ66tS) 

King. 

'^ See Ruffhead's Statutes, vol.x. p. 406. 
« Wilkin. Concil. p. 555. 
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M whom they might impofe what taxes they Cent.xv* 

pleaAd. But though the clergy had a grt^at ve*- w ^y **^ 

nenttiofi for the Pope, many of them had agreater 

veneration for their money ; which obliged the 

court of Rome to call upon kings and princes, to 

compel thefe refra6lory ecclefiaftics to pay thei** 

taxes. Pope Eugenius having impofed a tax of 

one-tenth of their benefices on all the clergy of 

Edgland^ ^nd fu(pe6ting that they would not be 

very fond of paying it, he fent, by his collector, 

a con(bcrated rofe of gold, with a buU^ to 

Henry VI. In this bull His Holinefs magnified the 

honour he had done to the King, by (ending him 

(b precious a prefent, and explained the myfte-^ 

rious meanitigs of the rofe : nor did he forget to 

exhort him to ufe all the authority he had oyer 

the clergy, to make them pay the tax pleafitutly^ 

which (he iaid) would be a great advantage to 

him and his fubjedls^ The rofe was received 

with great ceremony ; and the primate, who was 

alfo chancellor, made a long and eloquent Ipeedi 

to the Pope's coUe&or, on the beauties and 

virtues of the rofe : but on the tax he was rathec 

dry, telling him only, that the King would fend 

fboieperfons toconverie with His Holin^fs on that 

Cahjt&f and forbidding him to collet any money 

in England tiH they returned. ^^ 

The for^gn atnidiomeilic diforders and cala^ Succtffiaa 
mities in whieh the Engliih were involved at this ^J^ 
time, render their iscclefiaftical hiftory as barren 
and unimportant as their civil hiftory i$ cepif^us 
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Cent-xv. and interefting. Archbifliop Stafford died» A.Dk 
^■■">***^ 1452., and was fucceededby John Kemp, Arch* 
biihop of York, and Cardinal of St. Baibina, who 
enjoyed the primacy onlyabout eighteen months; 
and on his deaths Thomas Bourchier Biihop of 
Ely, and brother to the Earl of Eflex, was ad* 
vanced to that high ilation.^' 
Trid t)f lleginald Pocoke, Biihop of Chicheft^r, had 
^^j^ ^ been patronlfed and promoted by Humphrey, 
the good Duke of Gloucefter ; but after the 
death of that prince the clergy became clamo- 
rous againfl him, accufing him of many herefiel 
At length Archbiihop Bourchier commandedboth 
4he Bifliop and his accufers to appear before 
him, by a citation, dated at Lambeth, 06fcober 
22. A.I). 1457.*' The Biihop was examined 
feveral times by the primate, aiHfted by other 
prelates and doctors, and was at laft prevailed 
upon, by threats and promifes, to recant. The 
accounts we have of the trials and tenets <^ 
Bifhop Pocoke are confufed and contradi£iory ; 
but the» opinions he acknowledged he had held, 
and which he recanted, werethefe following: 
« We are not bound, by the neceffity of faith, 
*' to believe that our Lord Jefus Ghrift, after hisi 
•* death, defcended into hell. - — It is not necefl 
" fary to falvation, to believe ia the holy catholic 
«* church. — It is not neceflary to falvation, to 
*' believe the communion of faints, -j— It is not 
^* neceffary to falvation, to affirm the body of 
*' Chrift is materially ia the facrament. — The 

" Antiq. Bntan. p.»98. ^ . *• Fox, P.65Z. 
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^* univetfalchurcbmayerr in mattei^s which pbn cem»xv. 

^* tain unto faith . — It is not nece(&ry unto falva- ^*-*"v"^ 

** tion, to believe that that whioh every general 

" council doth univerfally ordain, approve, and 

" determine, (hould necefiarily, for the help of 

*< our faith and the falvation of our fouls, be ap« 

** proved and holden of ail &ithful Chriftians**/^ 

For having maintained th^fe opinions, though 

fienow renounced them,this prelate was deprived > 

of his fee, and doomed to Ipend the reft of his 

days in retirement, if not in prifon. 

The taking of Conftantinople, the capital of Croifade 
the eaftern empire. May 29. A.D, 1452,, by Ma- ^^ *** 
hornet II., femperor 6f the Turks, alarmed all the 
Chriftian princes and ftates of Europe. But thefe 
, princes and (lates were fo much engaged in war, 
that they could not be brought to unite againft 
the common enemy ; and the clergy were l6ft to 
fight with their fpiritual weapbns againft thofe 
adverfaries of the Chriftian faith. Archbifliop 
S^mp piiblilhed, March 2. A.D. 1453., ^^ order 
for proceffions to be ihade for a whole year ; and 
in this he was imitated by his fucceffor'^. For in 
thofe times proceffions were believed to be the 
moft effefilual means of procuring the divine fa- 
vour and affiftance. At length Pope Pius II. (for- 
merly JEneas Silvius) publiftied a long, elo(juenti 
and pathetic bull, A.D. 1463., engagingto march 
io perfbh at the head of a Chriftian army, againft 
the Turks, and tooft eairneftly exhorting all Chrif- 
tians to take the crofs, or to contribute by their 

^ Fox, |p.56f* *' Id. ibid. Wilkin, Concii^ jp.563. 57*- 
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GeatXv. moMytotlieilicccftoftheexpisditioB; promif- 
^ ^'^^ ing the pardcNA of fin^andthehappinefsof heaven, 
to all who complied with his defire ^'. At the 
iame time the Pope Cent bulk into every Chriftian 
country^ impafiqg a tax of one*tenth on the bene- 
fices of all the clergy. Edward IV. who then 
reigned in England, not wiUriig to acknowledge 
the Pope's right to tax his clergy, and yet defir- 
ous that they fliould contribute liberally on this 
occafion, wrotc^ to the primate, to raife a handfome 
fum by a voluntary afleflment, which would fatiC- 
fy the Pope, and prevent the publication of his 
bull. This method was purfued : but fo little were 
the clergy difpofed to part with their money, that 
it was with much difficulty the primate prevailed 
upon them to grant fixpence in the pound. ^* 
Charter Edwaf d IV. foon after his acceifion, being ear- 

w/iv ^^^^y defirous of the fupport of the clergy, made 
a mod unwarrantable (Iretch of his prerogative in 
their favour, by granting them a charter, which 
rendered them almoft entirely independentof the 
civil government, and left them at liberty to do 
what they pleafed. By that charter he took upon 
him to difpenfe with the famous datute of pre- 
muntre, which no entreaCy<;puld everperfuadethe 
parliament to repeal ; and he difcharged all civil 
judges and magiftiates to take any notice of any 
tre^bos, murders, rapes, robberies, thefts, or any 
other crimes committed by archbifliops, bifhops, 
pnefts, deacons, or any perfon in holy orders. 

- Nay, 
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Nay, if any perfon apprehended for a crime pre* Ccntxv. 
tended that he was in orders, thoagh no fuch '— v-— • 
thing had ever been beard of, the civil magiftrate 
was commanded to deliver him to th# btihop or 
his official, to determine whether he was in orders 
or not ; which opened a door for the moft grofi 
abufes ^^ So fhamelefs were the claims of the 
clergy in thofe times, and fo extravagant were 
the conceffions of princes in their favour, when 
they flood in need of their affiftance ! 

Many of the clergy (if we may believe Arch- lMl%«cy 
bilhopBourchier) made a very bad ufe of this ex- ^^j^ 
emption frdlta civil authority. That prelate, in a ^^^* 
commiffion he granted to his commiflary-general 
to attempt fome reformation, fays, that many of 
the clergy, both fecular and regular, were igno- 
rant illiterate blockheads, or rather idiots \ and 
that they were as profligate as they were igno- 
rant, neglefting thei^ cures, iltoUing about the 
country with bad women in their company, 
ipending the revenues of theii: benefices in feaft- 
ing and drinking, in fornication and adultery. ^^ 

The long and cruel perfecution which the One bmnt 
Lollards had endured, feems either to have ^^^•^r* 
diminifhed their number^ or fliaken their con- 
ftancy, or perhaps both; for we only hear of 
one perfon who was burnt for herefy ia the 
reign of Edward IV., when the '■ church was 
moft vigoroufly iiqpported by the iecular um^^ 

^ WSkin. CoDdL ^.%%%. ^ Id. p»i7s« 
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A violent dispute wa& carried on, in tbe reign 
of Edward IV., between tbe fecular clergy and 
the begging friars. Thefe laft maintained tbat 
Jefus Chrift bad been a beggar, and tbat tbey, 
pn tbat account, were bis greateft favourites^ and 
intitled to tbe peculiar regard and bounty of the 
faithful. The feculars, perceiving the defign and 
tendency of that do£trine, declaimed and wrote 
againfl it with great vehemence,, as falfe and im- 
pious. At lad Pope Calixtus II. publifhed a bull 
againil the Mendicants, A.D* 1475*9 declaring 
their do6lrine to be heretical.**^ 

Though the convocations of the province of 
York generally adopted or imitated Ihe conftitu- 
tioBsof thofe ofCanterbury, yet they fometimes^ 
made conftitutions of their own that were fingu* 
lar and curious, of which it may be proper to give 
one example. In the convocation of the province 
of York, held by Archbilhop Neyille, A.D, 1466.^ 
feveral remarkable canons were made. By the 
firft canon, every pariflb prieft is commanded to 
preach four times in theyea^ to his pe6pl^, either 
himfelf or by another, and explain to them in 
[^nglifh, without any fantaftical fubtilties, — the 
fourteen articles of faith, — the ten precepts of 
the decalogue, — the t>yopreceptsof the golpel,::^- 
the feven works of mercy, — the feven mortal fins, 
— the feven principal virtues, — and the feven (a- 
craments of grace. .To enable the clergy to per- 
form this tafk, the convocation fubjoined an expla- 
nation of each of thefe particulars, which forms a 
fyftem of the Catholic theology of the fifteenth 
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cefitury, not a little curious, but far too long to be cent.xv. 
here inferted. In the explanation of the ten ^x^i>'''^ — ' 
i^epts of the decalogue, the firll commandment is 
fliid to be a prohibition of all enchantments, fu- 
perflitious characters, and fuch figments; the 
fecond is entirely omitted ; and to keep up the 
number, the tenth is divided into two. This was 
ufing no little freedom with a fyfteni of laws 
which they acknowledged to be divine. So per- 
feaiy pure were the members of this convoca- 
tion, that they would not give any explanation of 
luxury (one of the feven mortal fins), for fear of 
corrupting the air. But they are fl:ill more diftin- 
guifhed for the prodigious defire they difcover to 
preferve the poor laity from being damned for not 
paying their tithes punctually and fully to the 
church ; and that they might not be guilty of any, 
6'miifion in a matter fo eflfential to falvation, they 
give they a mofl; complete catalogue oftithable 
lubje6ls'^\ The canons made by that convocation 
contain feveral other remarkable particulars. 

The minds of men were fo much engaged and Petition of 
agitated by the fudden and furprifing revolutions ^^ ^^^ti^ 
that took place in the fhort reigns of Edward V. 
and Richard III., that theyfeem to have paidlittle 
attention to ecclefiaftical affairs. The clergy of 
both provinces in convocation ^prefen ted a fuppli- 
cation to Richard, complaining, that the clergy 
«< were ctuelly, grievoufly, and daylye troubled, 
*^ vexed, indighted, and ^rrefted, by malicious 
** and evil-difpofed parfons. In efchuying of 
^^ which, lay they, feeing your mod noble and 

^ Vide Wilkin« Condi. p«59^— 605. 
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C9D(.XY. «< blefled di^Nifition ia aU other tilings, we be- 
~'^ ** feech you to take tender refpe€t aad confide- 
<' ration unto the pcemifes, and of yourfelf, asa^ 
^< mod catholic prince, to fee fuchremediea^ that 
<^ under your moft gracious letters patents, the 
" liberties of Chrift's church and yours may be 
<^ confirmed, and fufficiently auSborifed by your 
high court of parliament, rather enlarged than 
dyminifhed *'/* Whether the clergy on this oc- 
cafion ufed the language of truth or flattery, when 
they praifed Richard for his moft noble and 
blefled difpofitions in all things, may be doubted ; 
but it was a language very agreeable to the 
royal ear : and they obtained letters patents, 
February 23. A.D. 1484., confirming thofe of 
Edward IV., and emancipating them from the 
jurifdi6lion of the King's courts.** 
General . Xhojugh Wicklifife and his followers deteded 
£^- many of the errors, and expofed many of the 
fu|)erfl;itious prafifcices of the church in this 
period, the clergy obftinately refufed to abaa« 
don any of thofe errors, or reUnquifli any €^ 
thofe fuperflitions, and perfecuted with unreleot*. 
ing cruelty all who attempted the finalleft refcxr-f 
9iation, The declamations of the Lollaids 
againft the exceffive power and riches, and, 
fcand^^lous lives, of priefts, inflamed their rage 
againft them,and made them reje^ all their othet 
opinions, without liiuch examination ; and the 
Wty, , in general, were ftiQ too ignorant, or too 
^i;tdi£^erent9L to iSovvQ, opinions for thendfelvea Oft 

^ V'^kiii. Concil. ton.^ p.6x4- '^ Id> ibkU p^w6. 

fubjefts 
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fubjeSs of that kind. So great was the oppofi- cent.xv. 
tios to every thing that had the appearance of re- 
formation, that errors and fuperflitious rites were 
multiplied rather than diminifhed* Tranfubftan- 
tiation was now fully eftablifhedy and made an 
eflential article in the creed of every member of 
the church. The cup was taken from the laity, 
but with great caution and by flow degrees. Th e 
clergy were firft commanded to be at great pains 
to inftru£l the people, ^' that both the body and^ 
^^ blood of the Lord were given at once, under 
^^ the fpecies of bread, nay, the entire, living,and 
<* true Chrift ; that the wine in the cup was not 
^^ the fkcratnent, but mere wiqe, given them (it 
*5 ' was then given them) to make thein fwallow 
** the bread more eafily.'* The clergy are then 
dire6l;ed ^ to begin to with*hold the cup in imall 
*< obicure churches, and to exhort the people to 
** fwallow the bread without chewing, that none 
*• of it might flick in their teeth ^°." The 
churches were crowded with images of the Virgin 
Mary, and other faints, to which much greater 
homage was paid than to the Supreme Being. Se* 
veval Englifh faints, as St. Ofmund the bifhop, 
th^ two virgins, St. Fridifwida and St. Ethelrida, 
were canonized in this period, and feflivals infli- 
tuted to their honour ''. The feflivals of other 
fiuntsi, 9& of Stt George, St. Edward theConfeflbr, 
the Vifitation of the Virgin Mary, were made 
double feftivals, and many additional ceremonies 
appointed to be obferved. Great ftrefs Was now 

f ifnSkm CoBcil. p»66»i^ 66xr. " !<!• B^<3- 

laid 
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CentXV. laidoh pilgrimages, proceflfions, indulgences, cod-^ 
^-^r"^ feffions to priefts, and their pardons ; and the 
people feem to have had a good deal to confefi, 
andtohaveftoodmuchinneed of pardon. George 
Nevile, Archbiihop of York, enumerates no fewer 
than thirty.feven kinds of fin, which none but the^ 
Pope or a bifllop could pardon. The firfl and 
greatefl of thefe fins was herefy ; the fecond was 
crimen contra naturam^ maxime cum bruHs ; the 
thirty.feventh, and leaft in the eftimation of the 
church, was raifing a fedition which endangered 
a ftate or city '*. In a word, ignorance, vice, and 
fuperftition, feemed to have gained ground in 
England in the courfe of this period, though the 
revival of learning, and the reformation of reli- 
gion, were at no great diftance. ^ 
Church The church-hifl;ory of Scotland is as imperfe6lly 
Scf d7 d^ preferved in this as in the former period. Ther^ 
imperfea. isfufficieut evidence that, befides diocefan lynods, 
generalfynodsoraflemblies werefrequently, if not 
annually, celebrated ". But their records were 
either defl;royed at the Reformation, with the 
libraries in which they had been depofited, or 
were carried away into foreign countries. We 
have the lefs reafon to regret the lofe of thefe re- 
cords, that the canons of all the national churches 
in thofe times were nearly the fame, having been 
jeither copied from one another, pr dictated by 
the court of Rome. Before the eftabliihment of 

7» WUkin. Concil. p.613. 

7^ A J). Z4ao. Congregata fuiU apud Pertby in eeclefia frdtrum 
pradieatortmh.Jjnodtu pnyuincialu et.eonfiUum generaU ckri ngni 
Scotiffrwt mom eft. Wilkin. ConciL toiii.3. p*397. 

arch- 



archbifliops and a primate in Soo&oid^ one of ceatrXV. 
the biihops was chofen confcrvator prkdlegiarum^ ^ — >^"*-^ 
and prefided in tbefe general aflemblies of the 

Though the biihops .of St. Andrew's had no Bifliops << 
direft authority over the other biihops till to* ^jj^w's". 
inward the end of this p^iod, they had a kind of 
tacit pre-Bminenc^, and were confidered as the 
^ril biihops of Scotland, on account of the anti- 
quity and opulence of their fee. That excellenC 
prelate Biihop Trail having died A.D. 1401.9 
^homas- Stewart, Archdeacon of St. AndreW^s, 
pearly related to the royal ^mily, was elected ifl 
bis room ; but being a man of a reclufe unambi- 
tious ^difpofition, declined accepting the office ; 
and the chapter refuiing to make a new ele6tioii 
while he lived, the King retained the temporal!- 
ties till his death, A. D. 1 404. Gilbert Gri^ilaw, 
Biihop of Aberdeen, was then eledted; but 
Henry Wardlaw, precentor of Glafgow, being at 
the court of Benedict XIII., one of the contend- 
ing popes, obtained the vacant fee by a papal 
provifion. '* 

* Wickliflfe's followers being cruelly periecuted John Ri% 
in England, feveral of them fled into foreign ^"™'' 
countries, in hopes of faving their lives without 
wounding their confciences. One of them, John 
Rifby a preacher, fled into Scotland, where h^ 
ipet with the hard fate he endeavoured to avoid, 
and was burnt for herely A.D. 1407.^* 

74 Wilkin., Concll. torn. 3. p*397« 

^* Spottifwoode, p.j;6. »<^ lb. ibid. 
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Cent-xv. 'I'he Idogdom aild chardi of ScoUaod adhered 
^— v-*-^ longer toBenedi&XIIL than any other church or 

9t S^ oation. The council of Conftance having de- 
pofed that pope, and his rival John XXIII., and 
chofen Martin V«, fent the Abbot of Pontiniac, a 
celebrated orator and divine^ into Scotland, to 
perfuade the Scots to withdraw their obedience 
from Benedidl, and acknowledge the pope cholen 
hy the council. The Emperor S^ifmund lent 
letters to the regent and three eftates, to the fame 
parff^e* This important queftion was debated 
two days, O^ber a« and 3., A«D. 14^6.9 in^ 
general afiembly at Perth* The Abbot of Pontt- 
niac made an eloquent harangue to the aflembly, 
in commendation of the council of Conftance 
and Martin V., and earneftly intreated them to 
acknowledge that pope, and put an end to the 
fchifia in the church. Letters were prefented 
from Benedi^ XIII., reprobating the council of 
Conftance, and maintaining that he was the only 
lawful pope. This caufe was favoured by the 
regent, and ftrenuoufly defended by Friar Robert. 
Harding, an Englifhman, who made a kind of 
lermon to the aflembly, from a text of Scripture. 
But Mr. John Elwolde, rector of the univerfity 
of St. Andrew's, founded about four years be- 
fore, and fome other famous divines, having 
proved that the friar had miftaken the meaning 
of his text, that his fermon was fcandalous, fedi« 
^ tious, and heretical» the aflembly complied wkb 
the requeft of the council, and acknowledged 
Martin V. for their lawful pope. ^' 

^ Fcrdsa Scotioon. edit Heara. V0L4. p«ii86^ax. 

We 



We have fome remains of a general a^nibly Cm.7CV. 
or convocation of the clergy of Scotland, that )^^^^ 
met at Perth, July i6. A.D. 1420. It confifted pcami 
of fix biihops, and the procurators of four that »fl«nW3r 
were abfent ; five abbots, and the procurators of 
eight \^bo were abfent; a good many deans, 
archdeacons, friars, and the greateft part of the 
clergy (fays the record) who ufed to come to ge-' 
Deral aflemblies. William Biihop of Dumblane, 
being chofen confervator of privileges, prefided 
in that aflembly ; the chief defign of which feems 
to have been, to inveftigate the cuftoms that had 
hoen obferved in former times by the feveral 
bifliops' coxrrtsift tiie oao&rmation of teftaments, 
and to aftefrtain the fees ,df thefe courts. Tliis 
was done by the declaratidns, upon oath, of fome 
of theoldeft clergymen in each diocefs; and from 
thefe-declarations it appeared, that the cuftoms 
that had been immemorially and univerfaUy uftd 
were thefe : i. That the ordinaries in every dio- 
cefs had been accuftomed, time out of mind, to 
confirm teftaments, and to appoint executors to 
thofe who died inteftate : 2. To lequeftrate the 
goods of the defun6l, till their teftaments were 
produced and confirmed : 3. To oblige the execu- 
tors both of the teftateand inteftatetotakean oath 
deJideU : 4. To oblige them to give an account of 
their adminifi;ration. The fees of court appear to 
have been very moderate. Thefe cuftoms were 
then formed into a canon or law, to which all the 
members affixed their feals, and the whole tranf* 
action was att;efted by two notaries. '• 

^ Wilkm. Concil. P.397- 
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The clergy of Scotland did not concern them- 
£elves much with th^ councils of Conftance and 
Bafil. During the fitting of the firft, they were 
in the obedience of Benedi£l XIII. ; and after 
they acknowledged Martin V. they continued in 
the obedience of hinr and his fuccefibr Euge- 
Aius IV., though depofed by the council of Bafil. 
A Scots abbot, whofe name is not mentioned, 
diilinguiflied himfelf very much in the debates 
of that council. " 

When James Kennedy, Bifliop of Dunkeld, at^ 
tended Pope Eugenius and his council at Flo- 
rence, A.D. 1444., he was ele6ted to fucceed 
Henry Wardlaw in the fee of St. Andrew^s. 
Biflipp Kennedy was nearly related to the King ; 
and, happily for his country^ had great infiuence 
in all the affidrs both of church and date ; as h6 
was one of the wifeft ftatefmen, and bed prelates, 
that Scotland ever produced. By his example 
and authority, he made as great a reformation in 
the church, and the manners of the clergy, as it 
was poflible to make, while the pernicious power, 
abfiird do6fcrines, and fuperilitious rites, of the 
church of Rome remained. '° 

A kind of con vocation of the clergy, or rather 
a deputation of the clergy and parliament, con- 
fiding of thirty*fix perfons, met in the manfe of 
the vicar of Edinburgh, June 28. A.D. 1445. 
John Biihop of Brechin was then confervator of 
the privileges of the church of Scotland, and pre- 

fided in that meeting ; but John Sives, canon of 

* 

'» Du Pin, Cent, XV. ch.,i. . •• Spoltifwjoode, p. 5 7. 
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OJafgow and Aberdeen, and official g^eral of Cent.xv. 
St. Andrew's, (was for what reafon I know not) 
joined with him as an afifeflbr. John Wincfaeftery 
Bilhop of Moray, as procurator for all the clergy, 
prefented two papal bulls, one of Gregory VIL 
the other of Martin V., and requeued that feveral 
authentic copies of thefe bulls might be made;" 
that if the originals Ihould be loft, thefe copies 
might bear equal faith. This was done with great 
formality, and each of the copies attefted to be 
faithful, by all the members of the court, and by 
three notaries. A cuftom had prevailed in Scot- 
land, that when the King's officers took poiBTeffion 
of the temporalities of avacantfee, theyfeizedalfo 
all the goods or phonal eftate of the deceafed 
biihop. The bull of Gregory VII. prohibited 
this practice for the future, and declared all who 
fhould thereafter b.e concerned in it excommuni- 
cated, the King himfelf not excepted. The King 
bad complained to Martin V., that Finlaw Biihop 
of Argyle had joined in a rebellion againft him ;• 
aiaid when that rebellion was cru(hed» had fled into 
a foreign cpuntry, and left bisdiocefs deftitute of 
a Spiritual father ; and « that pope, by hi& bull^ 
granted a commiffion to the Biihopfi of St. An-* 
drew's and Dumblane, to examine into tbefatfts 
in this caufe, and report to him, who alone, by 
the divine appointment, had the government of 
all the clergy in the world, that he might do 
juftice ''. So great was the authority of the* 

" WiUaiit CoQcil* ioBLs* p*344> &c. 
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CMtZT. popes, and lb litde the power rfkiogsorer the 
clergy in thole tinies. 

King James IL lent Sr Frtridc Gnhane and 
Mr* Archibald Whitelaw to a convocation of the 
clergy at Perth, Julj 19. A. D. 1459., to demand 
a decbiation fiom them, *< That the King, bj 
^ ancient cnftom, had a right to prefait to all the 
<^ livings in the gift of anj bifliop, that became 
*^ vacant during the vacancy ofthe fee, and while 
^ the temporalities were in the King's hands**' 
The convocation, after examining feveral of the 
clergy upon oath, granted a declaration, conform- 
able to the King's defire, fubfcribed by Thomas 
Spence,Bifliopof Aberdeen, cmifervator; Dondd 
Rede,derktotheconvocatt<mor aflembly; and 
John Petrie, notary-public. '* 
That excellent prelate Btfliop Kennedy died at 
^J^' St. Andrew's A. D. i466.,andwasfucceededby 
vcbbi- a near rdation of his own, Patrick Grahame^ 
Bifliop of Brechin. This prdate being obnoxiooa 
to the Boydes, who were then the King's favour* 
ites, had many difficulties to encounter. To avoid 
the effefts of their diQ^leafure, and to obtain the 
confirmation of his eleft^, he went to the papal 
court, where he refidedleveral years, not daring 
to return while his enemies were in power. Being 
an ingenious and learned man,heingratiatedhim« 
ielf fo far into the favour of P<^e Sixtus IV., that 
he ereAed the fee of St. Andrew's into an arch- 
biihopric, and conftituted Archbifliop Grahame, 

*^ WiUsiii. CoiieiL'ftom.3. p*576« 

and 
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and his fucceflcMrs, primates of all Scotland, A*I). Cen^xv; 
1472. *^ The new archbifliop was al^ appoitited ^— "v-*^ 
the Pope's l^ate; and haviiig received intelli- 
gence of the &l\\ of his enemies the Boydes, he. 
returnedjnto Scotland, expecting to meet with a 
favourable reception from his fovereign and his! 
countrymen* But in this he was difappointed. 
The new honours with which he was adorned 
having raifed the envy of the other prelates, and 
the new powers with which he was invefted as 
papal legate having excited the fears of many, 
he found himfelf furrounded with enemies. By 
thefe he was accufed of having left the kingdom 
without a royal licence, of having accepted of 
the office of papal legate without the King's per- 
miffion, and of various other delinquencies; ibr 
which he was committed to prifon, where he died. 
A.D. 1478 .^* So unfortunate was the firil pri- • 
mate of the church of Scotland ; and feveral of 
his fuccefibrs were ilill more unhappy. 

Archbifhop Grahame was fucceeded by Wil- SkcTtx 
liam Shevez, who had been one of his moft vio- j^^^ 
lent enemies. Shevez, on his return from the 
univerfity of Lou vain, where he had iludied > 
under one Spiricus, a famous ailrologer of thofe 
times, boafled of fuperior fkill in that fcience ; ^ 
which procured him a prefentation to the arch- 
deacOnfy of St. Andrew's, from James III. who 
was a great admirer of aflrology and aflrologers. 
But the new primate, who had a fovereign con* 
tempt for both, refufed to admit Shevez to that 

*^ Buchaaany lib.xa* p*a36. ^ Id. ibid. 
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coitxv. office ; who was therd>y fo much enraged, that 
he joined wiih one Locky, rector cf the univerfity 
of St. Andrew's, and the other enemies of the 
Archbiiliop, and never ceaied to perfecute him 
ttll he lodged him in a prifon, and was appointed 
his coadjutor and focceflbr.'^ 

^ Spottifirood^ p»5^ 
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CHAP. Ill, 

Hijiory of the Cori/iitutiony Oovemment^ and 
Laws J of Great Britain^ from the accej/ion 
of Henry IV,, A.D, 1399., to the accejjion of 
B^/^ VIL, A,D. 1485. 

THE kings and people of botti the Britifli Conftitu- 
kingdoms were fo much engaged in war in ^^ 
the period w$ are now examining^ that they paid changed* 
lefs attention to the improvement of the cohfti- 
tution, government, and laws of their country, ' 
than they probably would have done if they had 
enjoyed more tranquillity. The changes, there- 
fore id thefe particulars, that took place in this 
period, and are of fuch importance as to merit adr 
PUflBiop, into general hiftory^ are not very many, 
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and may be comprehended within a narrow com- 
pafs without omitting any thing material. For 
the fame reafon it will be fufficient to divide thi$ 
chapter into two fe^lions; the firft containing the 
conftitutional hiftory of England, and the fecond 
that of Scotland. 



SECTION L 

Hiftory of the Con/HhUion^ Gdvemment, and ZjCPods^ of 
EnglandjJ¥o7n A.D. 1399. to A.D. 1485. 

suvery. QOME progrefs feems to have been made, in the 
*^ courfe of this period, towards a very happy 
change in the condition of the lowed order of 
men in fociety, by the decline of fervitude, and 
diminution of the number of flaves ; though 
ilavery was dill too common, and flaves too nu- 
merous. Some examples occur, of men, particu- 
larly prifoners of war, being bought and fold like 
cattle; and all that can be faid is, that thefe ex- 
amples are not fo frequent as in former times \ 
Predial flaves, commonly called villainSj were ftill 
very numerous. Thefe unhappy men, with their 
families, were annexed to the lands on which 
they dwelt, and transferred with them from one 
proprietor to another. Their fons could not enter 
into holy orders without the confent of the owner 

• 

• HaU, f.35. 

of 
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of the eftate to which they were annexed *• They 
could not profecute their lordly mailers in a court 
of law, which muil have fubje6led them to many 
injuries ^ ; and, in a word, they had nothing that 
they could call their own. When (heriffs at- 
tempted (as. they fometimes did) to levy a tax on 
the villains of lords and prelates, for paying a 
part of the wages of the knights in parliament, a 
-writ iffued from chancery, prohibiting them to 
levy fuch a tax, ^' becaufe all the goods in the 
" pofleffion of villains were the property of their 
** lords, who attended parliament/' ^ 

But there is fuflBcient evidence, that the num- Diminiih- 
ber, not only of domeftic, but even of predial ^ 
(laves, fenfibly decreafed in the courfe of this pe- 
riod; and that few of them werie to be found, ex- 
cept on the demefnes of prelates and great lords* 
Other proprietors of eflates chofe rather, to have 
:their lands cultivated by labourers, who were free 
men ; and, at the requeft of the commons in par- 
liament, many laws were made, for increafing the 
number, and regulating the wages, of liich labour- 
ers*. By one of thefe laws, no man who had not ' 
. an eftate worth twenty Ihillings a-yeai, equivalent 
to ten pounds at prefent, was permitted to put his 
fon to any pther employment, but was obliged to 
bring him up to huibandry work ; and if any per- 
fon applied to fuch work till he was twelve years 



' Rym* Ffled.tom.9«p.69; torn. zi. p. 5 6. 
^ Idx torn. la. p. 35 9.  Prynhe'a Kalcndar of 

Paiiiamentary Writ3> voL4. p. 43^* 
^ Sututety.y^l.z. p«6x9* 
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of age he was not permitted to abandon it, and, 
follow any other line of life. ^ 

Caufes. Various caiifes contributed to the decline of 

villanage in England. The proprietors of land 
by d^rees difcovered, that flaves, who laboured 
not for ^lemfelve^, but for their mailers, were 
often indolent or refraftory ; and that they got 
their work performed to better purpofe, a#d even 
at lels expence, by hired ferva;i^t8. But the id« 
Inoft inceflant wars in which tlie JEhglifli were 
engaged in this period, contributed more tban 
any thing to the decline of flavery, by obliging 
prelates, lords, and great men, to put arms into 
the bands of their villains. Ther^ is hardly any 
evil that doth not produce fome good. 

Vifcounts. A new order of nobles was inftituted by 
Hert-y VI. A. D. 1 44b. They were ftyled 
vi/countSj and placed between earls and barote, 
below the former, and above the latter. John 
Lord Beaumont, the :firfl nobleman of this order^ 
was created Vifcount Beaumont, in ftill parlia- 
ment, at Reading, February 12., that year. ^ 

)>ar]ia- As the parliament hath long been the g^^eat 

fountain of law, andiupr^me court of judicature, 
the guardian of the juft prerogatives of the crown 
and the legal liberties of the people^ it sierits par- 
ticular attention in every period. That this auguft 
court hath undergone various changes in its con- 



' Statutes^ vol. I. p. 470. 

^ Sddeii's Titles of Honour, p. 680. Dugdale's Barbnage^ toLi. 
^.54. My authorities have perlnps vaMken the date of this creatioil 
« few Jrears. 
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ftitution, hath bei^ri alre&dj prav^d ; Md ferersl 
of thefe changes^ with their oaufts and efife^ 
hair^ been briefly d^<iribed5in their proper places, 
in the former volame9 of this work '. The de- 
fcription that hath been already given of the 
idottftitueiit members of both hon^ of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Richard II., will give our 
readers a ftiflkrient idea of thefe houfes, as thejr 
Were eonftitnted in the beginning of this period ( 
«nd therefore, to prevent r^etitions, they are 
teferred to that de(cription« ^ 

As feon as the finaller freeholders, who were Eieaion^ 
not fummoned by particular write, were excufed ^^^ 
from appearing perfonally in parliament, and per- 
aritted ta appear by reprefentatives, the elie^ions 
of thele repref(»itatives, their wages and their pri* 
vileges, became the iiibje6ts of various laws and 
pc^tical regulations, which bad a great kifluenoe 
on the conftitution of the hoofe of commons* 

Atfirfl, and from A.D^ 1^69. to A.D. 1429., Eledion. 
all freeholders, without eKception, had votes in 
electing the knights of the {hires in which they re» 
fided and had their freeholds. In fome counties 
the fmall freeholders were very numerous, and 
many of them very indigent, which produ ced va^ 
nous inconveniencies, and fometimes rendered the 
ele^ons <^ the reprefentativ^ of thefe opuntiei 
fcenes of riot, violence, and flaughter. To remedy 



* See ToL3« p.36ft-<-376« toL6. p»»S«^3». toLS. book 4. c]l«3. 
' 9t9 foL 8. book 4. ch. z*^ §s» 
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i^fe evils, a law was made, 8th Henry VI. A.D. 
1429., ^^ That the knights of the ibires (hali be 
'^ chofen in every county by people dwelling and 
<< refident in the lame counties, whereof every 
^^ one of them ihall have free land or tenementto 
<^ the value of forty (hillings by the year at leaft, 
^^ above all dedu3;ions '''.'' The letter, but not 
the fpirit, of this law, hath been ever fince ob- 
lerved} for forty (hill ingsa-year,A«D. 1429., was 
equivalent to 20L a-year, A.D. 1784. The re- 
prefentatives of cities and burghs were cho(en 
only by thofe who a6tually re(ided in the cities 
and boroughs which they reprefented; but whe- 
ther by the citizens and burgelTes at large, or by 
the corporations, is not very clear. " The cuftom, 
it is probable, was different in different places ; 
and cuftom by Jong continuance became law. 
That thefe laws might be more ftri^ly obferved, 
they were inferted verbatim in the writs to 
Iheriffs, for fome years after they were made. " 
Eieaed. The King in his writs to the (heriffs, defcribed 
the qualifications of the perfons who were to be 
elected to reprefent.counties,cities,and boroughs. 
The freeholders in each county were dire6led to 
chufe ^^ twoof thefittefl and moH difcreet knights 
" refident in the county'^;*' but becaufe a3;ual 
knights refiding and properly qualified fometimes 
could not be found, an a6t was made, 23d 



"* Sututes, 8thHea.VI. c.7.; loth Hen. VI. c,2. 
" ift Hen.V. CI. " Prynne's Survey of 

Parliamentary WritS) vol. 2* p. 134* &c. '^ Id. ibid. 
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Henry VI., A.D. 1444., permitting freeholders 
to chufe **^ notable efquires, getitletpen by birth, 
*^ and qualified to be made knights; but no yeo« 
** nian, or perfon of an inferior rank '*." This 
article of that a£l was inferted in the fubfequent 
writs for fome years, that it might be uniyerially 
known and obferved '^ Thofe gentlemen who 
had freehpld-eftates of 40I. a year, equivalent to 
400L at prefent^ were qualified to be made 
Jcnights, which was therefore the qualification in 
point of fortune for the reprefentative of a coun- 
ty ''*. By the fame writs, the electors in cities 
and boroughs were dire3:ed to chufe the fitteft 
and moil difcreet perfons, freemen of, and refiding 
in, the places for which they were chofen, and no 
others upon any pretence '^ The parliamentary 
writs in this period directed eleftors in counties, 
cities, and boroughs to chufe, not only the wifeft, 
but.the ftouteft men (potentiores ad laborandtm), 
that they might be able to endure the fatigue of 
the journey, and of clofe attendance ; it being 
oxie great objedl of the legiflature, at this time, 
to fecure the eonftant attendance of all the mem- 
bers of the houfe of commons *^ Sheriffs could 
not be elected j and Henry IV., in the fifth year 
of his reign, inferted an uncommon claufein his 
writs, prohibiting all apprentices, or other men 



'* Stat. 23d Hen. VI. c.14. 

^ Prynne s Survey of Parliamentary Writs, vol.^. p*i$s» 

'• Rym. Feed. torn. 8. p. 656. '' ift Hen. V. ch. i. 
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of law, to be elefled *^. But this was a violent 
ftretch of prerogative ( and though it wbA obeyed, 
it VTBB not repeated. 

The numbert)f boroughs that fent members to 
parliament in this period was very unfettled^ and 
feems to have depended very much on thepleafor^ 
of the iherifb of the ieveral counties. There is 
the cleareft evidence, that the flierifft of the fame 
Munty fent precepts to, and made returns from, 
(bmetimes more and iometimes fewer boroughs^ 
without affigning any restfon for their conduA { 
thatfome boroughs to which precepte were fent 
never elefted or returned any members, and £bme 
only once, twice, or a few times ; that iberifis, in 
their returns,fometimes reported, that certain bo- 
roughs to which they had dite^led precepts, had 
made no returns, and no excufes for their dilbb^- 
dience ; and others had excufed themfelves by 
pleading poverty**. Thefe and feveral ofher irre- 
gularities that might be mentioned, afford fu£B^ 
eient evidence, that the conftitution of the houie 
of commons was yet far from perfe6Hon ; and, in 
particular, that the number of its members was 
not afcertained. 

Several laws were made in this period for regu- 
lating the manner of proceeding in the ele^on of 
members to the houfe of commons, and for pre- 
venting falfe returns ; for which the reader mud 
be referred to the flatute-book, as they are too vo- 



'* IVynne'f Brevia Ftfliuneiitaruk RediiaTa, ifA$4 § 7* p.»a3. 
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luminous to be here inferted^ -. But noi^ithftand- 
ing all thefe laws, fome furprifing irregularities 
Were praftifed in ele^ions, of which it will be fuf- 
ficient to give a few examples. The knights for . 
the larg6, rich, and populous county of York were 
thofen^ 13th HeiirylV. A. D, 141 1,, and ad 
Henry V^ A. D. 1414., not by the freeholders, 
but by the ftttomies of a few lords and ladies who 
liad great eftates in that county ; and this irre- 
^lar pt*a£tice continu^ to A. D. 1 447. , when the 
ireeholders relUmed their violated rights^\ Many 
of the knights, citizens, and burgefles in the par- 
liament that met at Coventry, 38th Henry VI* 
A.D. 1460., had not fo much as the Ihadow of an 
ele^ion, but were named by the King, in letter^ 
tinder the privy feal, and returned by the (heriffir, 
who obtained an ^ of indemnity for that out- 
rageous breach of their truft'^ But that aflembly 
tkt Coventry was rather a meeting of the heads of 
a party in the time of a bloody civil war, than a 
paHiament ; and all its a6ts were refcinded the 
very next year. ^^ 

The flieriflfe, in this period, were guilty of many j^^^^ ^ 
great abufes in conducting ele^ions and making &eriffs. 
their returns. This appears from various monu- 
ments, and particularly from the following pre- 
unible to an a6t of parliament, 23d Henry VI. 



" See :^thHcii.IV. C.15. iftHctt.V. c.i. 6Ui Henry VI. c.4. 
Ml Hen. VI. c. 7* iodiHen.Vi. e.ft. 23d Hen. VI. c. 15. 

'' Pryime^ Breyia Parlia,mentaru Rediviva, v. 3. t^»is% — Z54* ^ 

*3 Pari. Hift. v.a. p.«98— 19«. Pryxme, vol. a. p.i4i» 

^ ^^tiiHen-Vl. 
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A» D. i444»— " Diverfe fheriffi of the counties of 
*' the realm of England, for their lingular avail 
*^ and lucre, have not made due ele6lions of the 
<< knights, nor in convenient time, nor good men 
^^ and true returned, and fometimes no return of 
*^ the knights, citizens, and burgefles, lawfully 
^^ chofen to come to the parliament ; but fuch 
^' knights, citizens, and burgefles, have been re- 
" turned which vf^eve never duly choien, and 
^^ other citizens and burgefles than thofe which, 
^^ by the mayors and bailiffs, were to the faid 
" flierifis returned. And fometimes the iherifis 
" have not returned the writs which they had to 
*' make, of eledlions of knights to come to the 
^' parliaments; but the faid writs have imbifiled; 
*^ and moreover made no precept to the mayor 
^^ and bailifi^, or to the bailiff'or bailiffs, where no 
** mayor is, of cities and boroughs, for the 
^^ eledlion of citizens and burgefles to come to 
" the parliament." ** 
Redreft A Candidate who thought himfelf injured by a 

forafalfe f^^£^ return, did not (if I am not miflaken and 

mifled by the authorities I have quoted) apply to 
the houf» of commons for redrefs, and for the 
punifliment of the flieriff who had injured him, 
but purfued fuch other methods as were then 
pointed out by law and cuftom. By an a£t i ith 
Henry IV. A.D. 1409., the injured candidate 
might bring an a£tion before the juflices of affize, 
and if the Iheriff^ was found guilty by the verdi€fc 
#f a jury, he was to be fined looK (equivalent to 
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loool. at jJrefent), to the King, and the member 
who had been falfely returned to lofe his wages**. 
By another a6l, 8th Henry VI,, A.D. 1429., a 
flieriff found guilty of a falfe return, befides pay- 
ing th^ above fine, was to be imprifoned a whole 
year *\ By a third a6t, 23d Henry YI. i444») a 
convi£led flieriff, befides the above fine, was to 
pay I col. to the injured candidate, or any- other 
perfon who fued for it *'. This was a very fevere 
few, as it fubje6led a IheriflTto a fine equivalent to 
2000I. befides a whole year's imprifonment ; but 
the reafon of this feverity feems to have been, that 
parliaments were then fo fliort, that a member de- 
prived of his feat by a falfe return could hardly 
ever recover it in time. Ele6lors and candidates 
who thought themfelves injured, ibmetlmes ap- 
plied by petition to the King for redrefs. »' - 

All the members of the houfe of peers always Mcmbert 
attended parliaments at their own expence, that "^^^^^ 
being one of the fervices they were obliged to 
perform for the baronies they held of the crown. 
3ut as foon as thefmaller tenants of the King in 
capitCy or freeholders, were permitted to appear 
by reprefentatives, they were fubjefted to pay the 
expences or wages of thefe reprefentatives. This 
.cufi:om, of reprefentatives receiving, and their 
confl:ituents paying wages, commenced with the 
commencement of reprefentation, from a prin- 
ciple of common equity, without any pofitive 
law; and on that footing it continued from 

=* iithHen.IV. C.I. *' 8th Hen. VI. c. 7. 

'• aadHemyVI. c.14. ** Fiynae, vol. 3. p. 15 7. 

49th 
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49tli Henry III. A.D. 1265., to the 18th Richard 
IL A.D. i394», when a law was made to re- 
move ibme doubts that had arifen about the 
perfons bound to contribute to the payment 
of the wages of the reprefentatives of counties ''. 
The wages of knights of (hires were always 
higher than thofe of citizens and burgefles, be* 
caufe they were really perfons of a higher rank^ 
and lived in a more expenfive manner. For 
more than a century the wages of the members 
of the houfe of commons were fometimes higher 
and Ibmetimes lower; but at lengthy in the 
reign of Edward III., they became fixed to 45. 
a^lay for a knight of a fhire, and 2S. a-day for 
a citizen or burgeis, and continued at that rate 
as long as they continued to be paid ^\ Nor 
was this at firft an incompetent fum, as 4s. then 
was equivalent to 40s. at prefent. The proudeft 
and moft opulent knights thought it no difho* 
Hour to receive their wages, and even to fue 
for them ; and no man in thofe times imagine^ 
that this cuftom ever could or would be changed, 
as it was fo reafonable, and productive of ib 
ysany good effects ; particularly it engaged the 
attendance of all the members to the very laft 
day of every feffion, becaufe thofe who did not 
attend from the firft to the laft day received no 
wages ; and their negligence could not be con- 
cealed from their conftituents. Accordingly we 
dften find all the members prefent, and receiving 

^* Prynne, voL4. p«4oo« 
3* {<}• ibi^ p.78* «/>>a^m« 
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writs for their expeaaces at the drflbJiition of a 
parliament. ^^ 

As the members of the houfe of commons re*- Priviiegu. 
c^ived wages for their fervices, fo they enjoyed 
certain privileges, to enable them to earn their 
wages, by performing their fervices. Their own 
perfons, therefore^ and the perfons of their nece£> 
fary fervants and attendants, were fecured from 
arrells, ingoing to, attending upon, andreturning 
from parliament ; bu t not in the intervals between 
one feffionofparliament and another. Inaword, 
their pay, theirprivileges, and theirfervices, com- . 
menced and ended at the fame time, i. e. they 
commenced a$ many days before the beginning of 
a feflioh as enabled them to travel from their own 
houCes to the place where the parliament was to 
uieet ; they continued during the continuance of 
theieffion,and as many days after as enabled them 
to return home, and not one day longer". When 
the common^ imagined that any of their number 
bad been deprived of their privileges, they ap^ 
j^ed, by petition, to the King, or houfe of lords, 
or to both, for redrefs; of which we meet with 
many authentic proofs and example^ in the wor]( 
quoted below '*. Thefe petitions were fometimes 
unfuccefsful, as appears from the famous cafe of 
Thomas Thorpe, fpeaker of the houfe of com<« 
mons, A.D. 1452* ^* 

3' See Prynne's Regiiler of Parliamentar/ Writs, vol. 4. pmjpm. 
^ I<L ibid, vol.5. P*^*5 — 699» 

^ Id. ibid. p. 67S — 69Q. 7»». 7J0. 736—744. 747— 75 J^* 
766 — 776. 850—853. 
» Id. ibid, p.478— 690. 
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Convoca- ConvocatiODs Were alfo fummoned to the fame 
place» at the fame time with parliaments, by writs 
directed to the archbifliops and biihops, com- 
manding them to attend in perfon, to confult with 
' the other prelates and nobles; enjoiningthem alfo 
to ilTue precepts to their deans and chapters, their 
archdeacons and clergy, requiring the deans and 
archdeacons to attend in perfon, each chapter to 
fend one proctor, and the clergy of each diocefs 
to fend two proctors, ** to confent to thofe things 
** which (houldbe ordained by the common coun- 
" cil of the kingdom ^\** This was the uniform: 
tenor of the clerical writs in this period ; and as 
thedeans,archdeacons,ahdpro6):orsoftheinferioF 
clergy, had only a power of confenting, and notof 
confulting, it is not probable that they were now 
confidered as members of the houfe of commons; 
though in the parliament of Ireland (which was 
originally formed on the model of that of Eng- 
land) they continued to be members of the houfe 
of commonslong after this, till they were excluded 
by an aft of parliament, 28th Henry VIII. A.D. 
1536., becaufe theyfupported the authority of the 
Pope, and obftru6ked the reformation of the 
church 3^. The pro6lors of the clergy, however, 
received wages from their conftituents, and enjoy- 
ed all the other privileges of the members of the 
houfe of commons ^^ The clergy ftill continued 
to grant their own money in their convocations; 

^ Dugdale's Summont to Parliamenty paffim* 

^ Prynnc, vol.4. p*596. 

^ Id. ibid, p, 437« 599* Statute, S^ Hen, VL ch. i. 

but 
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but their grants were not effefikual till they were 
iconfirmed in parliament. ^* 

The clergy of England had great influence in in^«»c» 
ajl the public councils of the kingdom, and par- ^^^^^ 
' ticularly in parliament, in this period. This was 
not fo much owing to their fuperiority in learning 
and fanfility , which they did nbt very much affe61:, 
as to their conftant refidence in the kingdom, and 
prefence in thefe councils, while the nobles and 
great men were engaged in warlike expeditions 
into France or Scotland. Befides all the arch- 
bilhops and biihops, twenty-five abbots and two 
priors were fummoned to every parliament, and 
ibmetimes many more, which made the fpiritual 
lords generally double the number of the tem- 
poral lords in the houfe of peers *°. This enabled 
the prelates to procure fanguinary laws againft 
heretics, and to fecure the immenfe poffeffions of 
the church, together with all her abfurd errors 
and wretched fuperilitions, from all attacks. ^\ 

One of the mod important changes in the Method of 
method of conducting bufinefs in the parliament ^^^ 
of England, that occurred in the courfe of this 
period, was in the manner of framing laws or a6ts 
of parliament. In the former period, ^^ the 
*« commons, towards the conclufion^of every 
♦' ieflion^ prefented, in the prefence of the lords, 
^ certain petitions, for the redrefs of grievances, 



3» Prynne, p.s^4f 591* 

^ Pryone's Regifter of VSTrits, vol.i, p. 141. 

** ift Heii.lV. ch.i5. adHen.V. ch«7» WaliUigHamy p.S7Z> 

vol/. X. p *^ ta» 
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^ to the King, which he either granted , denied, 
^^ or delayed. Thofe petitions that were granted 
^< were afterwards put into the form of ftatutes, 
^< by the judges and other members of the King's 
*< council, inferted in the ftatute-roll, and tranf- 
** mitted to (heriift, to be promulgated in their 
*« county-courts **.** This was certainly a very 
loole inaccurate method of condu3;ing a bufinefi 
of fo much importance ; and the commons com- 
plained that fome of the ftatutes did not corre- 
ipond to their petitions, nay that fome, ftatutes 
appeared in the ftatute-roll for which they had 
not petitioned, and to which they had never 
given their confent^^ To prevent fueh dan- 
gerous abufes, the commons began to draw up 
their petitions in a more corre6): manner, and at 
greater length, than formerly, in the reign of 
Henry V., and faw them formed into a^ts, by the 
judges, before the feffion ended. In the next 
reign, they became dill more expert in bufipefi, 
and drew up their petitions in the form of bills 
or a^ts, as they wifhed them to be pafled into 
laws ; £uid when all thefe sSts prepared in one 
feffion hiad been examined and agreed to by the 
lords, and had received the royal aflent, the ena^ 
ing claufe was prefixed to the whole iyftem, moft 
commonly in thefe or fuch wordsas thefe :— ** The 
King, by the advice and aflent of the lords fpiri- 
tual and temporal, and at the fpecial requeft of 
*^ the commons, hath ordained and eftabli&ed cer« 

*" See vol.8, ch.3. J 4- ** See wl.8^ cluj. §4* 
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^^ ^ain ordinmc^n and fiittutea ^^'- This wa^ a 
great iiDprovement in the art of legiflatioB, which 
advanced by veryHoy^ dt^rees towards perfed;ion. 

The feffionsof|3iarliameBt were iltll very ihort; shortncfs 

and many of tb^m had only one, and few of ^P^^*- 

theia above two or three fefiiond* The laft par* 

liament of Richard II., which alfo may be called 

the firft of Henry IV., fat only one day, Septem* 

bar 30., A.D. 1399* ; and in that AK>rtfeffion, 

depofed one king, and placed another on the 

throne ; which hafty tranfa&ion was produfibive 

of many calamities, and brought the kingdom 

to the brink of ruin ^K The two loQgeft parliar 

ments in this period were thofe of the 8 th 

Henry lY. A.D. 3407., aad ajd Henry VI. 

A,. 1). I44J$.. ; the former of which fat, , in thre/e 

ieffions, 159 dayis, and the latter, \n four feilions, 

178 days : but both th^ members imd t^eir con* 

ftituehts coa^laiped of the J^ength of thefe par* 

liao^ents; the members, for beiogib long^de- 

tained from their bufineft and diverfions in the 

Gouiitry^ in which they delighted; and their 

conftituents on accoyi^t of the wages of their re* 

preientativies, which amimioted to confiderable 

€{miB ^\ The wages^ for example, of the two 

knij^its of the fhire for Cumberland, in the firft of 

t^ie parliaiEenf:®, amounted to 80L 8s. equivai* 

lent to 800L atprefent; becaufe,, beiides the 159 

days that the three fe$ons lalled, they were 

44 SackAone's Qommentariei^ voLi. p*X75. St&tutes ztJATfflt 

45 Pjrynney vol.4* p*4499 450. Walfingham, p«359« 
^ Plrymw, V0I.4* p»48jt* 5»6* HoUin^fhedy p*^3X. 
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dlowed wages for forty-two days for their three 
jcHirnies*^^ 
sutttte About fifty iyftems or bodies of laws were 

made) in fo niany different feffions of parliaments, 
in the courfe of this period, fome of them contaib* 
ing only a few, and others of them between twen- 
ty and thirty ftatutes, on too great a variety of 
fubje6ts to be here enumerated ^. Some of them 
were intended to explain, amend, or revive for- 
mer laws, and others in affirmance of the common 
law, or for fupplying its defeats, by inflicting 
feverer penalties on. certain crimes, and provid- 
ing new remedies for new diforders. It feems 
ftill to have been a prevailing opinion in the firft 
part of this, period, that the authority of laws 
was weakened, if not defl;royed, by the death of 
the prince under whom they had been made ; 
and therefore both Henry IV. and Henry Y.^loQii 
after their acceffion,^ confirmed the great charter, 
and the charter of the forefts, with all other 
laws that had , not been repealed ^^ But though 
thefe two famous charters were thns twice con- 
firmed in this period, it was only in common witii 
all other ftatutes ; and it plainly appears, that 
they were not fo much infilled upon, or attended 
to, by the people of England, as they had been 
when the remembrance of them was more re- 
cent. Some fevere, or rather cruel laws, were 
were made by Henry IV. and Henry V* againft 

47 piynne^ V0L4. P.47S* 

^ See Statutes at I^rgey.voLxf a. 

*^ Statotesy xft Hen. TV. ch^ z. 4th Hen. V. eh.!. 
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the followers of Wickliflfe, who were caHed 
heretics and Lollards, and, when convi6led, were 
oonfigned to the flames *°. Thefe laws were pro- 
bably procured by the influence of the clergy, 
who£^ favour was much courted by both thefe 
princes. Additional powers were granted to 
juftices of the peace; and various laws were 
made for regulating their qualifications and pro- 
ceedings * '. The ftatut^s of this period were very 
unfriendly to {trailers who traded or fettled in 
England, particularly to the Welfh and Iri^ ^\ 
Some excellent laws for the regulation and en- 
couragement of trade and manufa&ures were 
made in the reign of Edward IV,^, who was him- 
ielf one^the greateft merchants in Europe, and 
paid great attention to commerce ^K The ita- 
tutes of Richard III. were the firil that were ex- 
prefled in the Englifli language, all former fta- 
tutes having been eithgr in Latin or French ; 
which, were not underftood by the great body 
of the people, or even by many of the legifla- 
tors**. Thefe were alfo the firfl ftatutes of 
England that were printed. But as many of the 
ftatute laws of this period have been effectually 
repealed by length of time and change of cir- 
.cumftances, as well as by fubfequent ftatutes, 
ii; doth not feem to be neceffary to give a 

*^ 2^Heri.IV. ch.Z5.; adHeii.V. ch.;. 

^' 4tliHen.rV.€h.9.; jth^chtio.; I3th9cli.7.; adlIen.V. ch.4.; 
ad Statutes^ di.z.; ad Hen. VI. cli.9.; 6th> ch.^. &c. &c. 

*' adHra.IV. ch.x6.; 4th» clui6-— 34-i ,9^fC]i.3.i iftHexuV. 
ch.6« ; 4th» ch^6«; xftHe&.VL du^. Ice. Ac. 

^ Sm fiat. Edward IV. »« See ftat. Ric]i.m. 
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more partK^alar account of them in a genefiil 
hiftory. " 
Judges The courts of law in England continued nearly 

^ y!*«^ on the fame footing in this as in the fbnnei^ 
period. The number of judges in the courts a* 
Wefiminfter was iiot yet f xed ; ae, in the reign 
of Henry VI., there were fometimes five, fix, 
feren, and at one time eight judges, in the 
dourt of Common Pleas **• The ancient Iklaries 
df thefe jndges were very final}, viz. to the chief 
jufti^ce of the King's Bench, 40I. a*year, to the 
chief juftice of the Common Pleas, 40I., and to 
each of the other judges in thefe two courts, 
40 marks. Henry VI., by letters pate^nt, grant- 
ed an additional falary, — to the chief jufljce of 
the King's Bench, of 1 80 marks, or 1 20I., which 
made his whole falary 160I., equivalent to 
r,6ool.; — to the chief juftit^e of the Common. 
Pleas, of 93I. 6s. ftd., which made bis whole falary 
130I. 5s. 8d., equivalent to 1,300!.;— to each of 
the other judges, 110 marks, whicfc made the 
whole falary of each judge lool., equivalent to 
1 5000I. at prefent. Befides thefe falaries, each 
judge had a certain quantity of filk, linen-cloth, 
and furs, for his flimmer and winter robes, out of 
the royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in money. 
All thefe judges were alfo jiiftices of affize, for 
which each had a falary of 20I. equivalent to 
aool. What other perquifites or ' profits were 



^ 



^' See many ingeniout remarks on tiie (latutes of dus periodn >a 
the Hon. Judge Barrington's Obfertatiom cfn the Statutes. 
^* Vfvigdalt*B Oiglnes Juridjcalety p. 3 9. 

annexed 
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annexed to their offices) which they held only 
during pleafure) I h^^ve not difcovered. The 
winter-robes of each judge coil 5I. 6s* 11 id. 
equivalent to 53L los.; and his fummer-robes 
3I. 3s. 6d. equivalent to 51I. 15s. The annual 
iklary of the attorney^general was only i oL^ equi* 
valent to lool. He was allowed only one robe^ 
WOTth iL 6s. i id. equivalent to 1 31. los. All the 
judges and the attorneyrgeneral prefented a peti* 
tion to the King in parliament, A. D. 143 9^ com- 
plaining that their lalaries were too fmall, and ill 
paid ; and that, if they did not obtain redrefs, they 
would be obliged to reiign their offices. It doth 
not appear that they obtained any addition: but 
an a£t was made, that they fliould be regularly 
paid, twice a-year, by the clerk of the Hanaper^^ 
When a judge was admitted into his office, he 
took a felemn oath, ^< That he would not receive 
*^ any fee, penfion, gift, reward, or bribe, of any 
^^ man having fute or plea before him, faving 
^^ meat and drink, which fliould be of no great 
" value." «• 

. Great andjuit complaints were made, in this as Corrnpt 
well as in former periods, of the corrupt and im- *^"^ 
perfect adminiflration of juflice. This was owing jafike. 
to feveral caufes, befides the infufficient falaries 



^' Dagdale^s Originei Juridtcales, p«xo^ — txo* ' 

'^ FoEtflrcue de Laudibus Legum Anglue, c,si» Statuteey A.D. 
13 44* The whole fees or ialaries of the treafurer of England^ 
keeper of the prirj fealy the judges of both benches^ the barons of 
the exchequefy and other officers of thefe courts^ A.D. Z44X«9 
amounted only to 3000L equivalent to 301000L at prefent. Rynu 
Feed* toiAtZO. p«zi3* 
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and pk'ecariouslituation of the judges. Maiiite^ 
nance, as it was called, ftill prevailed; by which 
great numbers of people confederated together^ 
under one head, whole livery they wore, to de- 
fend each other in all their claims and pteas^ 
whether they were juft or unjuft^ Thefe confe- . 
derates laid all the pe^ceble people around them 
under contribution, not to harafs them by vexa- 
tious law-fuits^^ The exemptions which the 
clergy claimed from the jurifdi^lion of the civil 
courts, made it almoft impoffible for the laity to 
compel their fpiritual guides to do them common 
juftice by a legal procefs. The great number of 
fan£tuarie$ in all parts of the kingdom, pro- 
te^ed many from the punifiiment due to their 
crimes, and from the payment of their debts. 
Perjury was a reigning vice in this period ; and 
we are told by the prelates and clergy of thepro* 
vince of Canterbury, in convocation, A. D. i439.> 
that great numbers of people had no other trade 
but that of hiring themfelves for witnefles, or 
taking bribes when they were on juries .*^, But 
the violent fa6lion8, and cruel civil wars, of thofe 
times, were the greateil obftacles to the regular 
impartial adminillration of juflice. The truth is, 
the people of England, in this period^ were fre- 
quently under a kind of military government ; 
and the high conilable was invefted with autho- 
rity to put the greateft fubjefts in the kingdom 
to death without noife, or fo much as objerviug 

"*' VfiSkia, CoaciL torii^. p>534< !! I*^ Q*><L 

tho 
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the forms of law, when ever he was convinced in 
his own mind that they were guilty, as appears 
from an article in his commiifion, quoted, below^'. 
This extraordinary commiffion was fometimes 
executed in its full extent; and feveral perfons 
of high rank were put to death, without any in- 
quiry after evidence, as our readers muft have 
obferved. But when the conftable wiflied to 
have fome i^pearance of proof, and could not ob- 
tain it in any other way, he fometimes had re- 
courfe to torture. Of this it may be proper to 
give one example. One Cornelius Shoemaker, 
being leized at Queenborough, A.D. 1468., and* 
letters found upon him from Queen Margaret, ^ 
then in France, he was tortured by fire, to make 
him difcover the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who correfponded with the exiled 
Queen ^^ The famous rack in the tower of 
London, called the Duke qf Eaeter^s daughter; 
bec^ufe invented by that Duke when he was- 
conftable, is well known* 

. But if juftice was nqt well adminiftered in this Lawyer* 
period, it was not owing to a want or fcarpity of *?** *"^ 
lawyers or attornies. According to the account 
given us by Sir John Fortefcue, chief juftice of 
the King's Bench in the reign of Henry VI. there 
were no fewer than 2000 ftudents of law, in the. 

''. P)eium potelbtem et aindoriutem damus et comxnittimus ad 
cogftiofcendmn et procedendum in omnibus et iingulis caufis et ne- 
gotiit dt et fnper crimine lae£e majeilatisy feu ipfius occafione^ cae- 
teiifque caufis quibufcunqne^.Aimmarie et de plaoo, fine ftrepita et 
%ura judiciiy &c. &c. Rynu Fonl. tonuti* i^s%%» 

*' W. Wyrecte, p.515. 
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inns of chancery and the inns of court in his 
time^^ Attornies had become fo numerous about 
thQ iame time, in fome parts of £ngland, parti- 
cularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, that an aft of 
parliament was made, 3 3d Henry VI», A. D« i455*» 
Feftrifting their number in thefe two coanties to 
fourteen, fix in each oouoty, and two in the citj 
of Norwich* ^ 
Comnum The following definition of the common kw 
^^* in this period, taken fvom the learned hiflorian of 
that law, is, I believe, both the befl amd fhoiteft 
that can be given. *< Touching the re|KNrts of 
^^ the years and terms of Henry IV. and Henry V. 
I can only fay, they do not arrive, either in the 
nature of the learning contained in them, or in 
the judicioufne& or knowledge of the judges 
^* and pleaders, nor in any other refpe& arifeto 
^.the perfection of the kit twelve years of Ed- 
^^ ward III. But the itimes of Henry VL, as 
^ alfo of Edward IV. and Edward V., were times 
^^ that abounded with learned and excellent 
" men. There is little odds in the ufefulnefs and 
learning of thefe books, only the firft part of 
Henry VI. is more barren, f|>ending itfelf 
much in learning of little moment, and now 
<^ out of ufe ; but the fecond part is full of -excd-* 
" lent learning/* ''^ 
Court of Though that remarkable Angularity in the Eng- 
ChaiMjery. Ufli conflitutioH, the courtof equity in Chancery, 

'^ Fortticue dt Lmdibut Lcgiun Ajiglif»> eh. 49. 

*♦ Statutes, 33dHeii.VLch.7. 

*' Hale's Hiftory of the Cominmi Lair> fui;!. 
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IS not of great antiquity, it is not eafy to trace it 
to its origin, or to dilcover the precife time and 
oecafion of its eftablifiiment. It is moft probable 
that it was introduced by certain ilepa and prac* 
tides, \Vhich ftowly and inlenfiblj led to fuch an in- 
ftitution. tn former times, when a perfon thought 
himfetf greatfy injured by a fentence of the fu- 
preme courts of law, be applied by a representa- 
tion of his cafe, £Uid a petition for redrefs, to the 
King, the fbuntaiti of juftice. After our kings 
defifted from admintftering juftiee in fuch cs^es 
in their own peribns, thefe repreiehtations and 
petitions were commonly, and at length con- 
ftantly, referred to the lord chancellor, the 
keeper of the Kiiig^s confcienoe, one of the 
greateft officers of the crown and wifeft men in 
the kingdom. By a long continuance of this 
pra6lice, the chancellor came to be confidered, 
both by our kings arid their'fubjefl:s, as the officer 
whofe province it was to mitigate the rigorous 
fentences of ftri6t law, by the milder decifions of 
equity and mercy. John Waltham, Biihop of 
Salifbury, and chancellor to Richard II.,invented, 
it is faid, the writ ofjubpcena^ returnable only in 
chancery, in order to bring feoflfees of land to 
ufes, dire6lly into that court, to make them ac- 
countable to thofe for whofe ufe they held the 
lands ^. Thefe writs were foon after applied for 
and obtained in other cafes ; which greatly in- 
creafed the bufinefs of the courf; of equity in 
chancery, and gave umbrage to the courts of 

common 
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common ]aw^'. A fmall check was given to 
this by an a€t of parliament, 1 7th Richard IL, 
A.D. 1393m by empowering the chancellor to 
give damages to the injured party, when he found 
that a caufe had been brought before him on 
utitrue fuggeftions^'« This, however, and another 
ftiil ftronger, 15th Henry VL, A.D. i436», did 
not iatisfy the common lawyers ; and the houie 
of commons, at their requeft, petitioned the King 
in parliament, 14th Edward IV., A.D. 1474.^10 
fupprefs the writ oijiibpcena. But that petition 
was refufed: and the court of equity in chancery 
was fully eftabliflied, and its bufinefi continued 
to increafe ^. All the diancellors of England in 
this period were clergymen ; and this triumph 
over the courts of common law was chiefly ob- 
tained by the influence of the clergy, who had 
long viewed thefe courts with an' unfriendly eye, 
as they did not favour their exorbitant claims* 
For a more particular account of the courts of 
law than is competent to general hifl;ory, the 
reader may iconfult the excellent work quoted 
below. 7' 
Or^lSii^ The revenues of the kings of England in thia 
revenues, period, as Well as their charges and expences, may 
be divided into ordinary and extraordinary. It is 
not neceflary to give a very minute defcription of 
the hereditary, flated, and ordinary revenues of the 
kings of England in this period, as the fources of 

^ BUckftone, yoL3. p.519 5a. 

^ Statotet* i7thRich.n. dii.6. 

^ Cotton's Record's p.4Zo. 44a. 4ft4. 548. 

^ Ju4ge Blackfiooe^s Coimncntane» toLi* «k4t 51 6. 
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them have been already enumerated at full 
length "* The crown-lands, with the wardfliips 
and marriages of thofe who held of the crown in 
capite^ ftill formed one of the chief four ces of its 
ordinary revenue. The crown lands, or royal 
demefnes, in the reign of William the Conqueror, 
andfbme of his fudceffors, were of immenfe extent 
and great value ; and, together with the various 
preftations of their feudal tenants, were abun- 
dantly fufficient to fupport them in affluence and 
fplendour, with little or no dependence on their 
fubje€ts. But fucceeding .princes, by engaging 
in unneceffary and expenfive wars ; — by liberal, 
profufe, imprudent grants ; — by founding and 
endowing monafteries;— and by other means, 
gradually and greatly diminiflied the royal de- 
mefnes. It is difficult to determine whether thofe 
kings who were deipifed for their weaknels and 
fuperftition, or' thofe who were celebrated for 
their valour and ambition, contributed mod to 
produce this effe^. The victorious Henry V. 
not only pawned his crown, his jewels, and hit 
furniture, but alienated fo many of the crown- 
lands, that in the laft year of his reign, the re- 
mainder of them, with the wardfhip and marriages 
of his vafials, yielded only 1 5,066!. 1 1 s. id. equi- 
Taletft to 150,6711* lis. xod./* This fund of 
the ordinary revenues of the crown fometimes re- 
ceived great accelfions, by refumptions and con- 
'^cations. Edward IV., after the battles of Barnqt 
and Tewklbury, A.D. 147 1 ., by the con^fc^tiorj 

7' See YoL6. ch.3« iu ^ Rpo* Feed. tom.xo. p. 1x3. 
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of the great eftates of the Duke of Somerfet, the 
Marquis of Montacute, the Earl of Warwick, and 
all the chief men of the Lancaftriau party, <' had 
(to ufe the words of Sir John Fortefcue) live- 
loodin lbrdfchippislands,tenements, andrents, 
'^ nerchand to the value of the fifth part of his 
<' realme, above the pofleflions of the churche; 
by which livelood if it had abyden llyl in his 
hands, he had been more myghty of good re- 
<^ venuz, than any king that now reynith upon 
" Chriften men "/' He fays further, that if the 
King had kept all this land, "^^ he fchuld have had 
^< ly velood fuMcyent for the maintenaunce of his 
*^ ailate '^/' At iJie lame time he relates in wbai; 
manner all that immenfe acceifion of landed pro- 
perty was fooH alienated, and the King reduced to 
a ilate of dependence upon his fubjedts for extra- 
ordinary aids in parliament ^^ This conftant dif- 
fipation of the landed property of the crown was 
not altogether owing to the imprudent profufion 
of princes, but was almoil unavoidable} becaufe 
money being very fcarce, they had hardly any 
other way of gratifying favourites, or rewarding 
fervices, but by grants of lands. 
cufiomi> The feveral cuftoms and duties oh merchan- 
dife, though impoled by parliament, were, in this 
period, reckoned atnongft the ordinary ftated re- 
venues of the crown, becaufe they were granted 
to every king, as it were, of courfe. In tliat account 

73 Sir Jobn Fortefcucy on the difference between abfc^vte amd 
limited monarchyi p*839^ 84- 

'♦ Id. p. 85. 7' Id.p.84> 8> 
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delivered to Henry V. at Lambeth, A.D. 1421.^ 
by William Kenwolmerfii, dean of St.Martin's, 
London, treafurer of England, all thefe cuftoms 
and duties ^mounted 104096871. 19s. 9|d. a-year, 
equivalent to 406,880!. of our money at prefent. 
By that account it alfo appears ; that the whole 
ftated revenue of the crown of England for that 
year amounted to no more than 55)7541* los* 
lojd., which (neglecting the fra3:ions) was 
equivalent to 557»54ol. ''^ From that very curi- 
ous account, it is likewife evident, that Henry V. 
after paying his guards and garrifons, — the ex- 
pences of his civil government — the falaries of 
the collectors, &c. of his cuftoms — .and pen- 
fions^ to dukes, earls, knights, &c., which were 
charges on faia ordinary revenue, had only 3,507L 
13s. iifd., equivalent to 35,0771. remaining, to 
defray all the expences — of his houfehold,— 
his wardrobe,-— his works, — his embaflies, and 
various other charges : a fum altogether incom* 
petent to anfwer thofe purpofes, as the expeoce 
of the King's houfehold alone amounted, in 
thofe times, to about 2o,oool., equivalent to 
aoo,oool. at prefent ^\ The fame account aUb 
reprefents, that many of the debts of his father, 
Henry IV., and his own debts contracted when 
he was Prince of Wales, were dill unpaid^ and that 
great arrears were owing of falaries and penfions, 
and to his garrifons, his houfehold, and his ward* 
robe. From this authentic account of the ordinary 

^ Fortdcuey p. 849 85. Anderfon's Hiftoiy of Commerce* voI'X. 
p. 484* " Anderfon^s Hiftory of Commerce^ vol. i. p. 137. 
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revenues of the crown of England, and of the or- 
dinary charges upon thefe revenues, we need not 
be furprifed that all our kings in this period lived 
in ftraits, and died deeply involved in debt, 
Edward IV. alone excepted^. As that prince fiic- 
ceeded to an enemy, and an ufurper,hepaid none 
of his predeceflbr's debts. He was a good otco- 
nomift, and a great merchant, tod ufed various 
means to get money with which other kings were 
unacquainted, befides the large penfion from the 
King of France, which he enjoyed feveral years* 
Extraor- The extraordinary revenues of the crown of 
*^"*n^ England were fuch as were granted by parlia- 
'^'"''•* ment, not of courfe, but on particular occafioBs, 
to anfwer particular purpofes. Thefe grants 
, were made, upon the application of the King by 
hisr miniilers, mod frequently to defray the ex- 
pences of a war, for which the ordinary revenues 
of the crown were quite inadequate. Thfey con- 
fided chiefly of tenths or fifteenths of stU the 
moveable goods both of the clergy and laity, to 
which the King had no right, till they were vo- 
luntarily given him by the clergy in convocation, 
and by the laity in parliannent. Thefe tenths 
and fifteenths were paid according to a value (et 
upop every perfon's goods, by commiifioners 
appointed for that purpofe in every diftri<S):, both 
in town and country,and yielded fometimesmore, 
ibmetimes lefs, as they were more carefully or 
more carelefsly colle£);ed, or as the kingdom was 
in a flourifliing or declining ftate. . The people 
fometimes endeavoured to avoid paying their duc^ r 
proportion of tenthg s^nd fifteenths^ by removing 
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their cattle and goods to fbme diftance, before tub 
comrniffioners^ came to take an account of them i 
to prevent which an a6l of parliament was made, 
A.D, 1407,, that all perfons, and particularly 
foreigners, Ihould pay according to the cattle and 
goods they had in any place, on the day on which 
the a6l: for a tenth or fifteenth was pafled ; and that 
the* diftri£i;, town, or county, fhouid pay for all 
the cattle and goods that were removed after that 
day '^ This made the people fpies upon one atio* 
then Sometimes parliament granted a tax upon 
lands and offices above a certain value; fometimeS 
impofed additional d4ities upon certain commodi- 
ties for a limited time; and on afew occafions im« 
pofed a poll-tax ^•. But thefe extraordinary aids 
frequently fell (hort of anfwering the purposes fqt 
which they were given, and added to the difficul- 
ties and<lebts of the prince to whom they were 
granted* The prefervation of Calais and the 
caftles in its little territory, and the defence of the ' 
borders againft the Scots, were heavy loads on the 
revenues of the kings of England in this period, 
Thefe two charges were nearly equal, and (if 
there is no miftake in the record of the tranfcript) 
amounted to 5^38,619 : 5 : lo, equivalent to 
j?386,dio : 18 : 4.'° In a word, it was the great 
misfbrtuneofthepeopleof England in thisperiod, 
that they were almoft conftantly engaged in war; ] 
for though fome of thefe wars were glorious, none 
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of them were advantageous ; and mpft of them 
were very pernicious to the profperity of the king- 
dom — by diminilfaing population — by obftrud* 
ing the progrefs of arts and commerce-r-and by 
involving our kings in debt, after they had ex- 
torted more money from their fubje6ts than they 
could well afford to pay. When will ambitioB 
liften to the voice of resifon and humanity, and 
permit mankind to enjoy the gifts of nature and 
providence in peace ? 
Hiegai When alLthe ordinary and extraordinary revc* 

of raifing Hues of the crowu proved infufficient to defray the 
moaey. ipxpences of a war, our kings had recourfe to va« 
rious expedients, fome of them neither honour* 
^ble nor lawful, to procure money. Edward IV.) 
for example, not only carried on trade like a com* 
mon merchant, but alfo folicited charities, which 
lie called benevolences or free gifts, like a com* 
mon, or rather like a flurdy beggar. Hayieg ex- 
pended all the aids granted to him by parUament, 
in preparing for an expedition into France, 
A.D. 1475.; he fent for all the rich lords, ladies 
gentlemen, and merchants, of whom he had pro* 
cured a lift, received them with the moft capti- 
vating afiability, reprefeated the greatnds of his 
neceflities, and earneftly intreated thefu to grant 
him as great a free gift as. they could afford, ac-» 
companying his entreaties with fmiles and pro- 
mifes, or frowns and threats, as he faw occafion.. 
Being ahandfome,gallant, courteous, andpopular 
prince, he was exceedingly fuccefsful in his folici* 
tations, particularly with the ladies, and collected 
a greater mafs of money than had ever, been in 

16 the 
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the poffeffion of a king of England''. This mode 
of railing money appeared to be fo dangerous to 
the liberties of the kingdom, as Well as hurtful to 
particular perfofis, who were induced to contri- 
bute more than they could afford, that an a6t of 
parliament was made againfl it ifl Richard III., 
A.D. 1483. ; and in the preamble of that a6l, 
the pernicious effe&s of it are painted in very 
ftrong colours : " Many worfliipful men of this 
** realm, by occafion of that benevolence, were 
^* compelled by neceffity to break up their houfe- 
*♦ holds, and to live in great penury and wretch- 
*• ednefs, their debts unpaid, their children 
_«* unpreferred, and fuch memorials as they had 
** ordained to be done for the wealth of their 
*« fouls, were anentized and annulled, to the 
«* great difpleafure of God, and deftruftion of 
^« this resllm*^.'^ Several other pitiful and illegstl 
arts were ufed by the kings of England, in thi^ 
period, to extort money from their fubjefts, which 
are better buried in oblivion than recorded in 
hiftory. '' 

The powers and prerogatives of the kings of EngUnd a 
!Eti£:land in this period were not diftin6Hy marked ^^^^ 

o i. • monarchy. 

or afcertained, and therefore depended in fome 
toeafUre on the charadter of the king, and the 
circumftances of the kingdom. In general, how- 
ever, it may be fafely affirmed — that they were 
veryfer from being poffefled of arbitrary power- 
that the diftinftion between an abfolute and 



" **» Hlft* Croyl. P.55S. Fabian, f.^aa. Hall, f.aa;. Grafton, 
p. 7x9* ^' Statutes, zftIUchtni« c.2. 

^ SceCottoniPofthuma, p.163 — 20%. 
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limited monarchy was perfe£lly well underftood 
— and that England was a limited monarchy* 
*' Ther be two kynds of kyngdomys (fays Sir 
" John Fortefcue, who wrote in this period) of 
*^ which that one ys a lordlhip, callid in Latyne, 
** Dominium regale, and that other is callid Do* 
*« minium politicum ^ regale. And they dyverfin 
^ (differ) in that the fh*il may rule his people by 
*< fuch lawys as he maky th hymfelf ; and therefor 
<< he may fet upon them talys (taxes) and other 
<< impofitions^ fuch as he wyl hymfelf, without 
<^ their alTent. The fecund may not rule hys 
<' people by other lawys than fuch as theyaflenten 
^^ unto ; and therefor he may fet on them none 
" kupofitions without their own aflent'\*' That 
great lawyer, in the fubfequent chapters of his 
book, enumerates the advantages that England 
derived from being aDominiumpoUHcumSf regale, 
or a limited monarchy; and the miferies that 
France endured from being a Donunium regUle^ 
or an abfolute monarchy. It was alfo underftood, 
that the kings of England could neither reped 
nor change any ftanding law of the land by 
their own authority, without the conlent of 
parliarnent. '< A king of England cannot, 
*Vat his pleafure^ make any alterations in the 
*^ laws of the land ; for the nature of his g^ 
** vernment is^ not only regal but political '*.** I 
am npt fo certain that it was underftood to be 
a part of the conftitution of England in this 

^ Sir John Fortefcue^ on the dlfffsrencc between aa abfolute aiui 
BiDited monarchy, c. i* 

'^ Fortefeoe die Iiaudibus Legum Angfite^ cap.9. 

^i period, 
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period, that the king could not interpret the 
laws, and adminifter juftice to his fubjefts in per^^ 
fon, but Only by his judges. This, however, was 
fo much the pra^ice, that I have met with only 
one exertion to it, if it is indeed an exception. 
£dward IV. in the fecond year of his reign, fat 
three days together during Michaelmas term, in 
the court of King's Bench ; but it is not faid that 
he interfered in the buOnefsof the court; and 
as he was then a very young man, it is probable 
that it was his intention to le^rn in what manner 
juftice was adminiftered, rather than to a^ the 
part of a judge ". The fame prince in the 1 7th 
year of his reign, A. D. 1 477., when the country 
was over-run with numerous gangs of robbers^ 
accompanied the judges of affize in Iheir cer- 
cuits; but his defign in doing this feems to have 
been to prevent the judges from being infulted 
or intimidated, and to fecure the execution of , 
their fen'tences. •^ 

 But though it was well underftood, that the Dlfpeu- 
kings of England, in this period, had no right to ^' 
make, repeal, or alter the laws of the land by 
their own authority v it is very certain, that they 
frequently took upon them to dilpenfe with th^fe 
laws, and to grant permiffibn to particular perfons 
or focieties to violate them with impunity. Of 
this many examples might be given ; one of each 
kind will be fufficient. There was not any one 
. law of England inade with greater deliberation . 

and folemnity, or to which the people had a 

^ Truflel^s Continuation of Daniel's Hill. p. 184. Stowe^ p*4x6* 
^ Hiil. CroyL a Gale, voLz* ip*SS9' 

G.3 ftronger 
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ilronger attachment, than that of i6th 
chard II. ch. 5. againit procuring or purchafiog 
provifions to benefices from the Pope ; and yet 
Henry IV. granted a difpenfation from that law, 
by name, A. D. 1405., to Philip Bifliop of L4n« 
coin, with a permifQon to procure provifions from 
the Pope for twenty-four difcreet^ and virtuous 
clerks, graduated or not gradu ated ^^ That 
money was paid to the King for this difpeniktion, 
there is little room to doubt ; and that the word 
difcreet and virtuom were mere words of courfe, 
is equally clear ; for if the Bilhop and his clerks 
had been remarkably difcreet and virtuous, they 
would hardly have defired a difpenfation from fo 
good a law. Edward IV. in the fecond year of 
his reign, A. D. 1462., made a moil extraordi-* 
nary ufe of this difpenfing power; and, to fecure 
the clergy in his intereft, granted them permif^ 
fion to violate all the laws of the land, or rather 
all the laws of God and man, prohibiting all his 
judges and officers to try or puni0i any archbi- 
fhop, bilhop or other clergymep, for treaibn, 
ravifliing women, or any other crime^^ But whe- 
ther this difpenfing power, which was csurried to 
fuchan extravagant length was confideredin tboie 
times (as it probably was and certainly ought to 
have been confidered) as a violent illegal flretcii 
of the prerogative, I have not been able to . dif- 
cover, as^I do not remember to have met with 
a,ny complaints on that fubjedt. 



*^ Rym. F<ed. torn. 8. p. 409. 
^ VITillun. Cpndl..tom*3. p*5S3. 
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Though the feudal iyfte tn of government, or Preroga- 
rather tyranny, that gave fo many pernicious pre- ^*^"' 
rogatives to the firft kings of England after the 
conqueft, had been long declining, and, like an 
old Gothic caftle that had never been repaired^ 
was now almoft in ruins ; yet our kings, in this 
period, ftiH retained fome of thefe prerogatives 
thatwere very inconvenient anddiftrefsful to their 
fubje£ts, as the wardfliip and marriages of the 
tenants of the crown, purveyance, &c. It is, 
however, evident that thefe prerogatives were 
now exercifed with much greater lenity than they 
had .been in former times, owing to the greater 
dependenoe of our kings upon their fubjefils. 
Purveyance, in particular, was limited by various 
flatutes, and reduced within the following . 
bounds. " The King, by his purveyors, may 
*« take, for his own ufe, neceflaries for his houfe- 
*^ hold^ in a reafonable price to be afiefled at the 
*« difcretibn of the conftiables of thp place, 
«* whether the owners will or not ; buttheKing^ 
•* is obliged by the laws to make prefent pay- 
** ment, or at a day to be fixed by the great' 
** ofKcers of the houfehold ^^" It feems to have 
been an undilputed prerogative of the kings 
of England in this period, to prefs, not only 
iailors and foldiers, but alfo artificers of all' 
kinds, and even muficians, goldfmiths, and em- 
broiderers, into their feryice ^\ They alfo natura^^ ' 
lized foreigners by their own authority^ of which ' 

^ Fortefcue de Laudibusy &c. ch.36. 
•'■ Rym. F«id. tom-K. p.a75. 8i». 
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many examples might be produced ^\ But it is 
not necefiary to revive the memory of thefi^ and 
the like exploded prerogatives, ifvhich, happily 
both for the crown and country, are now for- 
gotten. 
Offices in . The numerous civil offices, as well as eccle^ 
the Kbg'8 Radical benefices, which the kings of England 
had in their gift in this period, added not a littje 
^o their power and influence. " The kyng (faith 
** SirJohnFortefcue,inthereignofEdwardIV.) 
** givyth moo than a thoufand offices, befydes 
** thoos that my lord prince gyvith, of which I 
*' rekyn the officers as the kyng*s officers. .Of 
*• thees officers fum may deQ)end by the yere, 
<« by reafon of his office, 200I., feme lool., Ibine 
/« 40I. fome 50 marks, and fp downward ^^*' 
Thefe falaries appear contemptible in our eyes; 
but they were valuable in thofe times; and the 
ufe that might be made of them, for attaching 
many perfons to the intereft of the crown, was 
perfe^ly well underftood. ^^ . Sum foreiler of the 
*f king's (faith the iame great lawyer and politi- 
<< cian. Sir John Fortefcue) that hath none other 
^ livelood, may bring moo men into the fUd, well 
^< arrayed, and namely for fchoting, than may 

" fumknight, or fum efqueer, of right grete liver 
*• lood, dwellyng by hym, and having non office. 
« What than may grete officers do j as ftewards 
*! of grete lordfchippis, receyvers, conftables 
<* of caflellis, mafter-forefters, and fuch other 

^ Rym. Foed. tom.To. p«a. 74* 

'3 Sir John Fortefcue on the difference between ^n abfolute and 
limited Bionaahy) difX 7* 

" officers; 
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*^ officers; befidesthehigh officers, as juftices of 
** forefts, j uftices arid chamberley ns of countries, 
** the warden of the ports, and fucb others ? For 
** foth it is not lightly ^ftimable what might the 
** king may have of his officers, if every of them 
** had but one office, and ferved none other man 
« but the king?' «♦ 

The diilin£tion between a king defa&o and a King de 
king dejure^ was firft known in law in this pe- •^^^*'*^' 
riod ; and Edward IV. gave an illuftrious proofs 
both of his wifdom and humanity, in confirming^ 
by the very firft ftatute in his reign, all the deeds 
and a6is of his three predecefibrs of the houfe of 
Lancafter (with a few exceptions), though they 
were, he declares, only kings in fka. and not of 
right. How many noble families would have 
been preferved from ruin, if fuch a law had been 
mftde at the beginning of this period ! 

To conclude : Though the conftitution, go- England 
vemraent, and laws of England, had not yet at- ^^ ^^ 
rived at that excellence to which they have fince 
attained, they were confiderably improved in the 
eburie of this period, and were really better than 
Ihofe of any other ftate in Europe at that time. 
To demonftrate this, was the chief obje6l oif that 
learned and virtuous ftatefinan Sir John Fortefcue, 
ill his curious work in praife of the, laws of Eng* 
land; and it is confirmed by the teftimony of one 
of the moft intelligent foreigners who flourifhed 



^ Sir John Fortefcue on the difference between an abfoluteand 
ilmited moi£arch)r» ch.i;. 

in 
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in thofe times ^. Philip de Comines, after de- 
icribing the diforders that reigned in the govern- 
ments of France, Germany, and Italy, and the 
cruel oppreffions under which the people of all 
thefe countries groaned, concludes jn this man- 
ner : — <^ In my opinion, of all the ftates in the 
world that I know, England is the country 
where the commonwealth is beft governed, and 
the people leaft oppreffed**." May the inha- 
bitants of this happy ifland ever enjoy, and never 
abufe this moft defirable of all di(lin£H<ms ! 






tury, 



SECTION 11. 

Hiftory of the Conftitution^ Government^ and Laws of 
Scotland, from A.D. 1400. to A.D. 1488. 

' r 

Diftra^ed TTOR many years before the untimely death of 
s*otismd Alexander III., A. D. 1 286., and of his grand- 

in the daughter Margaret, com monly called The Maiden^ 
l^^ ^^^ ^Norway J heirefs of his dominions (who furvived 
him only four years% Scotland enjoyed as much 
prolperity and peace, with as good government 
• and laws, as any kingdom in Europe in thpfe times* 
But after thefe events, that unhappy country fuf- 
fered a fad reverfe of fortune, fell into the moft 
deplorable diforder and confufion, and became the 
fcene of a long feries of the moil deftru6tive wars^ 
"Vfhich threatened it with defolation. This was 
owing — to the dilputed fucceffion to the throne ; 
-—to its fituation in the fame ifland, with a much 

^ Sir John Fortefcue de Laudibui Le^m hs^^^t paffim. 
^ Philip de Conunesy b.5. ch.xg. 

greater^ 
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greater^ more opiileot^ ainl: more powerful kingf 
dom ^ — and to the ambition of Edw£ird I., and 
Edward 111.^ two of the mofl; warlike kings of 
England, who ardently defiredto&bje^ it to theiv 
authority. In the courfe of this long and bJoody 
flruggle. Scotland was frequently over-run, and , 
in appearance fubdued ; but the fpirit of its inha- 
bitants was invincibley and baffled all the elSbrts 
of their two powerful neighbours to deprive tliem 
of their independency. In thefe circumilances no 
improvements in legiilation could be expeS;edi; 
which is. the reafon that the account given in the 
eighth volume of this work, of iiie conftitution^ 
government, and laws of Scotland, in the four- 
teenth century, is fo fliort and unlatisfa^ory* 
What did not exift could not be defcribed. 

The circumilances of Scotland in the firft and begin. 
twenty-four years of our prefent period, were no ^^\^l^ 
better in this refpedt than they had been in the* 
fprmer. It was then governed (if it can be faid tO' 
have been governed) by two fucceffive regents^ 
who made no new laws, and had not authority to 
execute the old. The lafl of thefe r^ents, Mur* 
doch Duke of Albany, was univerfally contemp- 
tible, and had little or no authority even in his own' 
femily. When James L, therefore, returned from 
his long captivity in England, and mounted the 
throne of his anceftors, A.D. 14^4., he found' 
every thing in the greateft diforder ; the laws 
deipifed, — the royal authority almoft annihi- 
lated,— the patrimony of the crown diffipated,— « 
arts and commerce in a languilhing fl^te, — the 

nobles 
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nobles fa£Hous and turbulenty-^and the people 
indigent and opprefled. 

But that excellent prince applied himfelf with 
equal wifdom and vigour to remedy thefe diior* 
ders, and his efforts were not unfuccefsful. With- 
out lofs of time he held a parliament at Perth, 
May 26., in which, and his fubfequent parlia- 
ments, many a6ts were made that appear to have 
been well calculated to rellore the authority of 
the laws, the prerogatives of the, king, the pa- 
trimony of the crown, the fafety and profperity 
of the people ; of which it will be fufficient to 
give a few examples on each of thefe heads. 

For reftoring the authority of the laws it W£y» 
ena&ed, ** by the king, with the affe&t and deli- 
<< verance of the three ^ftates, that all and findree 
*^ the kingis liegis of the realm, leef andbego- 
^ vernit under the king's laws, and ftatutesof the 
** realm '%'* An a€t that never would have been 
tiioaght of in a more fettled date of government; 
but that was very neceflary when law, and the 
obligations to obey it, were almoil forgotten. By 
the fame parliament it was enacted, ^^ That fix 
*^ wyfe men and difcreit, of ilk ane of the three 
^ eftatiSy quhilk knawes the lawi4» befl, ial be 
^^ chofin, that ial fee and examine the buikis of 
^ law, that is to fay, Regiam Mqjefiatem and 
^ Quofdam A^xtekkmentaj and mend the lawis 
^ that neidis mendiment ^^'' The lad dSt of the 
third parliament of James I., held in March A. D» 



V Records of Parliament^ James I. a^53. Black A^i f*'^. 
«* Id. ad 6o. 
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}^z6.9 effectually provided for the promulgation 
of all the laws that had been made in that and the 
two preceding parliaments ^^ But as the heft laws 
are of little value if they are not properly execut- 
^d^ it was one of the firft cares of this wife prince 
to provide for the due execution of th$ laws and 
adminiftration of juftice. By the fixth a^ of his 
&t& parliament, <' it is ordainit, That thair be 
^^ maid officiaris and miniileris of law, throw all 
<^ the realme, that can or may had the law to 
'^ the king's commonis, and fie as hes fufficientlie 
'^ of thair awin,quhair throw thaymaybepuniihit 
" giff thay trefpafs. And giff ony be infeft of fie 
^^ offices of befoir,and af not fufficient to minifter 
^^ thairin in proper perfon, that othoris be or* 
,^^ danit in thair ftedes ; for the <]tuhilk they that 
<^ hes fie offices of the king in fee -be balden ta 
" anfwer to him giff thay trefpafs '^/' By thefe 
anii feveral other a^s, Jamei I. raifed law from 
the d^, and placed her with dignity on the bench. 

•Fori reviving the prerogative of the £>vereign, R«roga- 
fevere laws were m&de againft treafon, and all ^^" !^ 
who aided or eotertained traitors ; againft bonds ^ * 
or oombinations for refifting the king and his 
officers in the adminiftration of juftice and exe- 
cution of the laws; againft private war ; againft 
the crime called Leejingmakingy or fpreading fiich 
defamatory reports of government ,as had a- 
tendency to diftarb the public peace, and 
create vdifcord between the king and his fub- 
je6ls, &c. &c/^' 

s9 Records of Parliamwit, James I. aA 77, ***■ U. z6i^ 

if' Records of Parlianeajt. Black A^s, adt ^1 3> 4* 33* 47* 

For 
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Patrimony Fot recoverhig the patrimony and revenues of 
wown '^® crown, his firft parliament granted the greater 
cuftoms on all goods exported and imported, with 
the fmaller internal tolls at fairs and markets, to 
the king, for the fupport of his houfehold '"^^ The 
fiime parliament appointed commiffioners to make 
inquiry, in every fiiire of the kingdom, what 
lands had belonged to any of the three preceding 
kings, David II., Robert II., and Robert III., that 
fuch of them as had been alienated by the two re- 
gents might be refumed "^K The confifeatioa of 
the great eflates of the Duke of Albany and hi^ 
foQs, brought a great acceffion of wealth to the 
crown, which was further increaied by the re^ 
ibmptionof the earldoms of March andS^atberrf. 
Oppreffion When James I. returned from England, he 
p^p^, ibund the common people of Scotland in great 
diftrefs, and groaning under hardfhips and op- 
preffions of variouf^ kinds. The country was 
not only over-run with beggars, but ftill mofrci 
cruelly haraffed by troops of kwlefi banditti, 
caUed^y&m^^, who roamed irom place to place, 
living every where at free quarters, chiefly upon 
the poor farmers. James I., in his very firft par- 
liament, made a very wife law for the regula- 
tion of beggars. By that law, if any perfons 
above the i^e of fourteen, and under fev^ty, 
prefume to b^ in boroughs without badges 
from the magiftrates, or in the country without 
badges from the iheriff, they IhaU be fei^ed and 

'" Black A(Sl«, aas. *^^ J\nd.3i6i9. 

compelled 
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compelled to labour, under the penalty of being 
burnt on the cheek, and baniflied the country '''♦. 
To relieve the country from forners, fherifi^ were 
.invefted with power to apprehend, imprifon, and 
punifh them j and were directed to inquire at 
every head court if there were any forners with- 
in the (hire "^ But this proved an obftinate evil^ 
that fubfifted through feveral fucceeding ages, 
in Ipite of many fevere laws. Finally, by reftoring 
authority to law, and providing for the admi* 
niftration of juftice, the common people were 
protected from many injuries to which they had 
ibrmerly been expoied ; and this excellent 
prince, in the fliort fpace of thirteen years, made 
great improvements in the government of his 
kingdom ; and would have made ftill greater^ if 
he had not been cut off, in the prime of life» by 
the hands of cruel aflaifins. 

James II. purfued the pl»n of his illuftrious jame«n* 
father ;. and many a6ts of parliament wetie made 
ia his reign for the improvement of the conftita* 
tion, by fecuring the rights and revenues of the 
Qrown, the authority of the laws, and the regu-» 
lar adminiftration of juftice; of which it will be 
fiifficient to mention a very few. By repeated a^ht 
in the minority of James II. all the lands and 
goods that had belonged to his father at. hia 
death, werefecured to him till he arrived at the 
age of twenty-one years '°^ After the forfeiture 
9f the great eftates of the family of Douglas^ a 

""* Black AiSte, atfl»7. "* Ibid. a<ft7» 

«'»« Ibid. £.»;. 
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remstrkable law was made, A.D. 1455*9 anneic- 
ing many caflles and lordfhips to the crown, 
and declaring them unalienable, without^ the 
confent of parliament, becaufe (as it is faid 
in the preamble) " the poverty of the crown 
" is oftimes the caufe of the poverty of the 
•* realm '**'.** Some fevere a6ls were made for 
fecuring the perfon and authority of the king, 
and for punifliing thofe who attempted any 
thing againfl them, or favoured fuch attempts '"*. 
The following claufe ih one of thele a6ts hath 
been the fubje6l of warm political debates, 
though it feems to be very plain. " Thofe that 
^< afiailzies caftelles or places quhair the kingis 
** peribun fall happen to be, without the con- 
*• fent of the three eftates, fall be punift as 
" traitoures "^.'* From this claufe it is very 
plain, that the three eftates fuppofed a cafe might 
occur when it would be proper for them to com- 
mand a caftle, in which the king's perfon wa.9 
to be afiaulted : and the cafe they had in view 
moil probable was this ; when the king had been 
feized,and was detained by fome powerful fa6bton 
againft his will, which too often happened in 
thole turbulent times. The a6ls that were made 
in the reign of James II., for eftabliihing the 
authority of law, and the regular adminiftration 
of juftice, will come more properly under our 
▼lew in defcribing the courts of juftice. Few 

'"7 Black AAs, f. 34. "^ Ibid, f.jp, 30. 

"^ Ibid. James IL su^2S» See account of the rights of the par- 
liaments of Scotland—- Abercromt^/s Martial Atcbievements^ vol.2* 
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laws were made for the improvement of the con* 
' Ritution in the unhappy reign of James III. 

The prex'ogatives of the kings of Scotland, in Royal pre. 
this period, wei'e the fame, in fpeculation, with ™s*"^' 
thofe of the kings of England, being, like them/ 
foye^dgns of a limited monarchy; but, in fa6l, 
they feldom enjoyed fo mubh power. This was 
owing to the power and turbulence of the great 
mobility ; to the rude ftate of fome parts of their 
doiifiinioris, particularly of the Highlands and 
illands, where the authority of the king and of the 
laws was but little regarded j and chiefly to the 
long and frequent minorities of our kings, as the 
crown always loft fome power when it was worn 
by a child. It plainly appears from the records^^ 
and even from the printed ftatutes, that the kings 
of Scotland, in this period, confulted their parlia- 
ment on fubjefl;s that belonged to their own pre* 
rogative; fuch as declaring and condu6titig war; 
making peace or truce; grantingpardons, coining 
money; fending ambaiTadors, &C^"° But it is 
probable that they Were induced to do this from, 
prudential confiderations, and becaufe they ftood 
in need 0f the perfonal or pecuniary aid of tlieir 
fubje6ls, on all thefe occafions. None of the 
kings of Scotland, in this period, attempted to 
impofe the fmalleft tax without the confent of 
parliament 



"** See Records of Parliament— -Black A6ts> James I. a<S^25. 50. 
James II. a^ 15. 34. ^z. 6%. James HI. a^ %%• 551 jf6* 6a* 90. ixi> 
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Suu of As all thele improvements in the conftitution, 
government, and laws of Scotland, were made by 
the advice and authority of parliament, it is pro* 
per to give a fliort and plain defcription of tbofe 
aflemblies in this period. The original records^ 
or rather minutes, of many of thefe parliaments 
are ftill extant ; and though they are in general 
very (hort and unfatisfad:ory, it is from them the 
following defcription is chiefly taken* 

ThrM Though all the members of the parliaments of 

Scotland fat in one houfe, they were of three dif- 
ferent orders in fociety, which were called the 
three eftates. The firft of thefe eftates was com- 
pofed of the archbilhops, bifhops, abbots, priors, 
and a few other dignitaries of the church. The 
fecond eftate confifted of the dukes, earls, lords 
of parliament, barons, and freeholders. The 
cqmmiffioners of boroughs formed the third 
eftate "'. It appears from the rolls of parlia- 
ment, that the members of the firll and lecond 
eftates were far more numerous than thoie of 
the third ; and being alfo of higher rank and 
greater power, they had,. no doubt, proportion- 
ably greater influence ; and it is not improba- 
ble, that a. confcioufnefs of their own infignifi- 
cancy was the reafon that fo few commiffionenf 
of boroughs (feldom above fourteen or fifteen) 
attended any parliament '^\ From the fame 
evidence we alfo find, that very few of the fmall 
barons and freeholders attendedparliamentsin this 

""* Records, >«^JN. '" HwL 
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period, and tbat thefe afletnblies confided chiefly 
of Ipiritual and temporal lords. "' 

It was the king's undoubted prerogative to call How 
parliaments, and to appoint the time and place of *^* 
their meetings j which he did by fending fpecial 
letters under his fignetto all the prelates and great 
lords, and by iffuinggeneral precepts out of chan- 
cery, to be publifhed edidlually by the (heriff of 
every (hire, commanding all lords, prelates, ba- 
tons, freeholders, and commifiioners of boroughs 
to attend a parliament that v^bs to meet at fuch 
a time and place **^ This mode of fummoning 
parliaments is s^ further indication of the fuperior 
importance of the ariftocracy, as lords and pre- 
lates were fummoned both by fpecial letters and 
by general precepts, and the other members only 
by general precepts. 

We find no veftiges in the records, of fpeeches p^ceed- 
made by the king, or any of his minifters, at the *"8»' 
opening of parliaments ; though it is highly pro- 
bable that fomething was faid concerning the fea- .^ 
Ions of calling them, &c. A roll wa3 prepared, 
containing the names of all who had a right. Or 
rather of all who were bound to appear in parlia- 
ment, which was called over at the firft meeting of 
every fefllon. Anciently the records only bear, 
<* That all who were able and willing to come 
«« were prefent ; that fome who were abfent had 
** lent excufes ; that others were abfent without 

t 

"3 Records, >4^i». 

"* R«cocds, James IIL A.D. M7S. Karnes Eflays, p.58. 64* Ac* 
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** excufe ; and that each of thefe laft was fined 
" lol. for his contumacy;" butfrom A.D. 1478, 
downward, the names of all who were prefent are 
recorded. "* 
Cqmmit- After the roll was called, the parliament pro- 
ceeded to appoint three committees each com- 
pofed of three members of each of the three 
eftates. The firft of thefe committees was called 
the committee pro articuHs advifandis (on the 
articles). The bufinefs of this committee was, to 
receive petitions, propofals, and overtures, and to 
form fuch of them as appearedworthy of attention 
into bills tp be laid before parliament. This com- 
mittee was afterwards called ^^ The lords of the 
<< articles,'' and became the fubje£l: of much poli- 
tical artifice and contention. The iecond com- 
mittee was called adjudicia (on judgments), and, 
like the former, confided of three prelates, three 
barons, and three burgefies, who were to fit as 
judges in all criminal profecutions that were 
brought before parliament. The thirdcommittee 
was conftituted in the fame manner with the other 
two, and was called ad catf/as (on caufes); its 
members fat as judges in all civil caufes that were 
brought into parliament by appeals from the infe- 
rior courts "^ Thefe committees were evidently 
intended to difpatch the bufinefs, and (horten the 
duration of parliaments; an4 they were well 

"^ Records, pajim. See a roll of parliamenti AJ). 1487. 
Appendix*^ 

""^ See the membert of thefe three cominince% A.D. X478. ' 
Appendix. 
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adapted to anfwer that intention as they com* 
prehended the three great branches of parltanien-' 
tarybufinefs; making newlaws, and pronouncing 
judgment in the laft refort,in criminal and in civil 
caules. The committees on judgments and on 
caufes were in veiled with parliamentary powers, 
which rendered . their fentences final ; and the 
members of them took an oath to determine ac» 
cording to law and juftice "^ The appointment of 
thefe three committeesfiniihed the tranfa^lionsof 
the firft day of every parliament; and thofe mem- 
bers who were not on any of thefe committees 
were at liberty to difpofe of themielves as they 
pleafed, till matters were prepared fot a fecond 
meeting. 

The conftitution of the committees on the ar-^ Arifb* 
tides, judgments, and caufes. Had a great appear^ ^^^^* 
ance of equity, and feemed to give an equal degree 
of power and influence to eachof the three eftates* 
But that appearance was quite deftroyed by ano- 
ther law, that gave a feat and vote in each of 
thefe committees to all the lords of parliament 
who chofe to claim them, which threw the whde 
power into the hands of the ariftocracy. "' 

As ibon as the committee on the articles had Second 
prepared their feveral bills, another meeting of 
the whole parliament was held, at which thefe 
bills were read, debated, and either pafTed or re* 
je£ted; after which the parliament was adjourned 
or diflblved "^. When the committees on judg- 

"7 James L pari. 6. aA 93. "^ See Records. 

"• RacQcdsyj^iR. 
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ments and caufea hiod not iiiDiibed their bidiiidB 
before this laft meeting, theiF parliameiitary 
powers were prolonged, till they had determined 
ail the cauiesthat had been committed to them '*". 
B^ thefe contrivances, the fieffioos of the parlia- 
ments of Scotland, were rendered very fluirt, and 
fisldom exceeded five or fix days. The laft Deffion 
oi*the. laft parliament of James III. &t fifteen 
days, and was the longeft I have met with in 
t^ records of this, period. ''' 
Attempt James I. fi>cmed a defign of dividing his par*- 
to^^orm ]J30|g|||j j|]t0 two houfes, in imitation, of that of 
koufei. England. With diis. view he obtained, an sl&: oI 
hjsfeventh. parliament^ A.D. 1427., containing 
the following claufes : — " i. That the £baall 1»* 
^' conis aod free tennentis heed not to comepar- 
^^ lisdnentis, fwa that of> ilk fheirifdome tbairhe 
'^ fend, chofiU' at the heid court of the fliirief- 
^' dome, twa or maa wy£e men, after the larger 
'^ nes of the fherefdome, outane the iherefidbmsi, 
*' of Clackmannan and Kinroffie, of quhilkes 
*^ ane be fend of ilkane of thame, tlie quhilk fall 
" be callit commiffaris of the Jhire. 2. The 
'< quhilk <}ommiflaris fal have full and hail power 
" of all the laif of the fherifdome, under the 
<^ witnefling of the (herefSs feill, with thefeillies 
*' of divers barranis of the (hire^ to heir and 
^^ treit, and finally to determine all caufi^s. to-be 
^* proponit in counfal or parliament; 3. Be.thir. 
** cbmmifiaris of all (hires fal be chofen ane 
wyfe man and expert, callit the commounJpeU 
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** Arflfr of the parliament ; the quhilk fall pro- 
^^ pone all and iindrie neidis and caufes perten- 
'•* ing to the commpunis in the pariiament, 
^^ 4* The commiflaris and fpeakaris fal have coll- 
age of thame c^ilk fliire that aw comperance 
in parliament '".** This very remarkable aft 
was evidently copied from the pra6lices that pre- 
vailed in England, and was intended to eftablifh 
a houfe of commons in Scotland; but unhappily 
it Was never carried into execution. Whetherthis 
was owing to the negligenceof the fmall freehold- 
ers, or to the oppofition of the great lords, or to 
what other caufe, we are not informed. By a fub- 
fequent law in the reign of James II., A^D. 1457., 
all freeholders who had not 20I. a-year were ex- 
empted from attending parliaments, but without 
any mention of reprefentation. **' 

The chief courts of law in Scotland, in this Courts of 
period, were not fixed to one place, like thofe of ^*^^* 
England,! but were ambulatory, and occa^onally 
held in all the different corners of the kingdom, 
for the'accommodatioh of the lieges. The two 
committees of parliament already mentioned, 
called the committees on judgments, and on 
caufes, were in reality courts of law, and the 
higheft courts of the kingdom, exercifing that 
fupr^me and ultimate jurifdi6tion which is now 
exercifed by the houfe of peers in the Britifli par- 
liament. Thefe committees, or courts, met at 
the fame time and place with the parliaments, 
of which their judges were members. 
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SciHon. Another high court of law, called the Jeffian^ 

is often mentioned in the mootinients of this 
period. This court had no dated eilablilhraent, 
but was occafionally conftituted by parliament 
. for a (hort time, mod commonly for one year. 
Parliament alfo named the judges, and appoint- 
ed the times, places, and duration of the fittings 
of this court. The judges were always nine in 
iiumber, three prelates, three barons, and three 
burgeffes, who had neither falaries nor perqui- 
fites. The parliament, for example, at Edin* 
burgh, in March, A'.D. 1457-, appointed three 
fellions to be held that year ; one at Edinburgh, 
one at Perth, and one at Aberdeen, each to con* 
tinue forty days ; and named the judges in each 
of tbefe feffions, with the day whqn each felBon 
was to begin "\ The conftitution of this court ap- 
pears to have been very unfettled,and underwent 
various changes in the courfe of this period, 
which need not be mentioned. '*^ 

JuftkUry. The office of judiciary was onie of the higbed 
offices in the feveral kingdoms of Europe, in the 
iniddle ages. In England it was abolidied, or ria- 
ther difcontinued, becaufe the powers annexed 
to it were thought to be too great for a fubje^l 
to poflefs. tn Scotland it was kept up ; and 
the jufticiar*general, in this period, was at the 
head of the law, and the chief difpenfer of 
judice. This great officer, in perfon, or by his 
deputies, held judice^airs, as they were called, 

"* Recordsy James II. a£U 6S> 69, 70. 
'" Records^ James I. a^s 72$ 739 74, 75. 
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twice a*year, once in the fprlng, and once in 
autumn, in every county of the kingdom, at 
\vhich the fherilF, with all the barons and free* 
holders of the county, were obliged to attend "*. 
At thefe courts were exercifed all that juriC 
didlion that is now exercifed by the court of 
juiliciary at Edinburgh, and by the lords of jufti* 
ciary in their circuits. 

The chamberlain was another great officer of Chamber, 
the law in this period. His jqrifdi^tion was in ^**"' 
a great meafure, if not altogether, confined to 
the royal boroughs of . the kingdom, in which 
he held courts, called chamberlain-airs. To 
thefe courts the magiftrates, as well as the in- 
habitants of bproughs, were amenable ; and in 
them all complaints of the people againft their 
magiftrates, or of the magiftrates againft any of 
the people, or of one burgels againft another, 
were heard and determined. In them alfo the 
chamberlain colle6led the royal revenues; re- 
gulated weights and meafures, removed nui- 
fances, and in a word, took cognizance of every 
thing refpedling the police of the borough where 
the court was held. "^ . 

When any perfon thought himfelf injured by Court of 
the fentence of a particular chamberlain-court, ?® ^®Hf 
he could not appeal either to the julticiar-ge- 
neral, to the King in council, or even to par- 
liament, but only to the court of the four 
boroughs, as it was called, which alone had 

'"* JamesH. a£l5.; Jamesin. a(£t76. Reglam Majefbtem>p.joo« 

authority. 
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authority to review the fentencea pronounced in 
the chamberlain-airs. The boroughs, whofe 
commiffioners compo&d this fupreme court, 
or little parliametit, were anciently, Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Berwick, and Roxburgh; but after 
thefe two laft fell into the hands of the EngHfh, 
Lanark and' Linlithgow were fubftituted in liieir 
places. Each of thefe font boroughs were 
c^liged by law, ^ to fend three or fbur of their 
*^ mod difcreet burgeiTes, having laWful com- 
^* miffion, to compear perfonally befoi'e die 
^^ chamberlain at Haddington, they beikig law- 
«< fully fummoned to that eflfe£fc} and there the 
^^ right or the wrong of the fentiences cotn- 
<* plained of fliall be diicu^d and determined 
** by them. And it is underftood, that the de- 
^ cifions of this court of the four bOToughs, af- 
*< fembled before the chamberlain, are as avail- 
able among burgefles as if they had been 
done in parliament '**.*' The reafdn of thit^ 
remarkable inftitution which was of great anti^ 
quity, and continued long) feems to have b6en 
this, — that burgeiTes were believed to be the 
beft judges of all the difputes and conth)vei^es 
that arofe among burghers; 

The ancient kings of Scotland not only dimi- 
niihed the patrimony of the crown, by imprbvi- 
dent grants of land; but they alfa diniiniflied it^ 
juft powers arid prerogatives, by imprudent' 
grants crif various powers, privileges^ and jttrli^ 
dictions, to their favourites, which rendered them 
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too great for iubje£fcs, and aIn>oft wholly inde* 
pendent. The lords of regalitieis, for exampile, 
had obtained fo many exemptions, powers, and 
privileges, that they were in reality petty kings, 
and their territories petty kingdoBAs, locally 
fituated within Scotland, but very little con* 
nisdted with it. Thefe lords had their officers of 
ftate, their judges, and their courts, as well as 
the king; and in thefe courts they tried all man- 
ner of caufes, and inflicted all manner of punifh- 
ments ; and, when they pleafed, they pardoned 
the greateft criminals '^\ The kings who reigned 
in this period faw and felt the evils arifing from 
thefe little kings and little kingdoms included in 
their dominions, and earneftly defired to miti- 
gate thofe evils. With this view, James I. ob- 
tained feveral a£ts of parliament, to compel 
lords of regalities, and their officers, to execute 
the laws, and to enable the King to punifh them 
for refufing to do juftice '^°. James II. proceed- 
ed ftill further, and procured the two following 
wife and falutary laws, A. D. 1454: " 1. That 
** all regalities that are now in the King's hands 
*^ be annexed to the royalty ; and that in time 
«< to come there be no regalities granted, with- 
*' out deliverance of the parliament. 2. That 
<« there be no office, in time to come, given in 
<« fee and heritage*^*.'* But thefe excellent 
laws were foon forgotten ; and the hereditary 

'^' See a pardon by the Avchbiflu>p of StAndrew't^ Appendix. 
*^ JamesL adU Z049 ios» * 

'^WamesIL a^46» 47* 

powers 
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powers and jurifdiAions of barons and lords of 
regality continued to be ablemift in the conftitu- 
tion of Scotland for about three centuries after 
thefe laws were made. 

The powers and jurifdi6bions of (heriffs, and 
of the magiftrates of boroughs, have undergone 
fo few changes, and are fo well known, that 
they need not be delineated. 
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CHAP. IV- 

Hiftory qf Learning in Great .Britain^ Jrom the 
iicceffion of Henry lY.^ A.D. 1399., to the 
accejjfion of Henry VII., A. D. 1 48 5. 

SECTION I. 

/ 

' ^ate of Learning in Britain Jrom A.D, 1J99. to 

A»D. 1485. 

THE darknefs of that long night of ignorance Age of 
which overihadowed Europe, from the fall «g«orMio6. 
of the weftern empire to the revival of learning in 
the fixteenth century, was not equally profound at 
all times and in all places. In Britain particularly^ 
fome gleams of light appeared at different times, 
as in ^e age of venerable Bede«**of Alcuinus -— 

of 
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of Alfred the Great — and of Friar Bacon '. But 
thefe gleams were neither very bright, nor of long 
duration ; and as foon as the luminaries which 
produced them were extinguiflied, the former 
darknefs returned. This is fo true, that the pre- 
fent period, though it immediately preceded the 
revival of learning, was, in Britain, one of the 
darkeft, and furnifhes fewer materials for literary 
hiftbry than any former period j for which f eafon, 
a very brief delineation of it in this place will be 
fufficient. No art or induftry could render a long, 
minute detail of the learning of an illiterate peo* 
pie, in a dark age, initru6live or entertaining. 
Greeks in As the decline and fall of the weftern empire 
^* were the chief caufes of the decline and almoft ex- 
tinction of learning in all the countries which had 
compofed that empire; fo the decline and fall of 
the empire of the eaft proved the chief caufes of 
the revival of learning in the weft. For when the 
diflblution of that empire vifibly approached, fe- 
veral learned Greeks retired into Italy, to avoid 
impending ruin ; and when its capital, Conftan- 
tinople, was taken by the Turks, A. D. i»453», a 
much greater number fled into the fame country. 
There thefe learned exiles met with a kind recep. 
tion ; and, under the patronage of the Roman 

Sontiffs, and the princes of the illuftrious houfe of 
f edici, they taught the language and philofopby 
of the Greeks wifh great fuccefs. ' It will be a 
fnfficient proof of this to mention the names of a 

* See V0I.4. p.a5 — 55^ yU6, c.4. rol.^. c^^ J-*.- 
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few of their difciples, as Dante, Bocicace, Pe- 
trach, Politian, Laurentius Valla, Agricola, John 
Pecus Mirandula, and Marfilius Fecinus, who 
were the firft reftorers of ufeful and polite 
learning in the weftern world. * 

But the progrefs of reviving fcience was very Not in 
flow, and for thp greateft part of the fifteenth ^"*'^- 
century was almoft wholly confined to Italy. Ro- 
dolphus Agricpla, being by birth a German, after 
he had fludied feveral years under Theodorus 
Gaza, one of the moil learned of the Greek ex- 
iles, returned into his native country A. D. 1482.; 
where he fpent the lad years of his life in ith^moil 
ilrenuous endeavours to infpire his countrymen 
with a tafte fpr the Greek learning K But none 
of thofe learned exiles, or even of their difciples, 
vifited Britain in this period, if ^e except one 
Cornelius Vitellius, an Italian, wh(^read lectures 
in New-College at Oxford, and was (according 
to PoUdore Virgil) the firft perfon who taught 
good letters in that univerfity \ The effe^ of 
th^f^ lectures, however, if they produced any, 
mud h^ve been very tranf^ent, as that new and 
better tafte in the ftudy of letters, which had fo 
long prevailed ift Italy, was little known or re« 
garded in Britain till the beginning of the fiXf 
teentb century, 

Befides the general caufes of the decline of Cauies of 
learning in Europe, in the middle ag^, Vfhipb bBriSia. 

^ Bruckire Ifift. Philofoph. tom<4* cap. z> %• 

^ Id. 9>icL cap.!, p.34^-3-8. 

^ Polyd. Virgilf Hift. Ang. p. 600. 
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have been already mentioned in this work, there 
were fome particular ones which increafed that 
evil in Britain and fome other countries in this 
period. • 

Wan. The diftrafted unfettled (late of Britain, 

France, and fome Other countries, torn by the 
mod furious fa6lions, and kept in continual agi- 
tation by wars and revolutions, proved one of the 
greateft obftru6lions to the revival and progrefs 
of learning. For the wars of thofe times were 
not carried on by (landing armies, as at prefent, 
while the reft of the people purfue their feveral 
occupations in tranquillity ; but perfons of all 
ranks, the clergy not excepted, were called into 
the field. Even the univerfities and feats of 
learning were frequently fcenes of the moft vio- 
lent difcord, and their (Ireets wer^ fometimes 
ftained with blood. * 
Learning; If learning was not defpifed in this period, it 
Jued^' ^^^ certainly vefy little efteemed or honoured j 
nor was it the moft effeftual mean of procuring 
preferment even in the church. We meet with 
frequent complaints of the univerfities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to parliament — that all the moft 
valuable livings were beftowed on illiterate men 
QT foreigners, by papal provifions, by which pri- 
vate patrons were deprived of theirrights, and the 
beft fcholars in the kingdom were left to langui(h 
in indigence and obfcurity, nay^ were fometimeis 



> Vide Akit Wood, Hifi. Univa^. Oxm B&kd Hffi. tTAlvcr. 
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driven to the neceffity of , begging their .bread 
from door to door, .recprnmended to charity by 
the chancellors of the uuiverfities in which they 
had ftudied. « 

Two of thefe learned mendicants, we are told, fcxampW 
came to the caftle of a certain nobleman, who 
underftanding from their predentials that they_ 
had a tafte for poetry, commanded his fervants to 
take them to a well, to put one into the one 
bucket, and the other into the other bucket, and 
let them down alternately into the water, and to 
continue that exercife till each of them had made 
a couplet ofverfes on his bucket. After they had 
endured this difcipline for a confiderable time, to 
the great entertainment of the baron and his com- 
pany, they. made their verfes, and obtained their" 
liberty. ^ . . 

'It was a further difcouragement to the purfuit Not «- 
of learning in thofe unhappy times, that as the ^^*^**^ 
poiTeffion of it did not promote, fo the total want 
of it did not prevent, preferment; and thofe who 
hati powerful friends, or much money, though 
ignorant or profligate in the extreme, were loaded 
with dignities and benefices. ** I knew (faid 
* *' Do^lor Thomas Gafcoigne, Chancellor of Ox- 
V fprd, A.D. 1443.) a certain illiterate ideot, ^^^ 
** fan of a mad knight, who, for being the com- 
** panioti, or rather the- fool, of the fons of a great 
** faniily of the royalblood, was made archdeacoa 

• - . ' 

^ Ant Wood^Hift. Univer. p^on.,aQ. 1400. d^d slxuiass* 
f U. p. %%$» 
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^ of Oxford before he was eighteen years of age; 
<< and (bon after obtained two rich re^ories and 
** twelve prebends. I aiked him one day what he 
thought of learnings As for learning, faid he, 
I deipife it. I have better livings than any of 
you great dodtors, and I believe as much as any 
of you. What do you believe ? I believe, laid 
** he, that there are three Gods in one perfbn, I 
•* believe all that God believes." • 
Sciufin The long fchifm in the papacy, from A.D. 

dlm^. '379- *^ ^' ^* ^449m was no fmall obftrudtion to 
the progrefs of real learning and ufeful know- 
ledge ^. Thofe who live in an enlightened age 
and reformed country, can form no conception of 
the conflemation into which that event threw the 
whole Chriftian world, and how much it engrofled 
the attention of kings, princes,'prelates, univerfi- 
ties, fcholars, and people of all ranks. At a time 
when it was generally believed that the Pope was 
the fole head of the church, the only vicegerent 
of Chrift on earth, and had the cuftody of the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven, the perplexity of all 
good Catholics could not but be very great, when 
they law firft two and then three popes, each af- 
ferting, with equal confidence, that hewas theonly 
true pope; that his rivals were pretenders, ufurp- 
ers, fchifmatics, and heretics j and that they and 
their adherents would certainly go to the devil. 
Colleges, univerfities, and men of learning, ne- 

^ Ant. Wood. Hift. Univer. Oxon. p.aaov 
^ Du Pint Cent.XIV. €.4. Cent.XV. c. j. 
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gledlihg their ufual ftudies, engaged with ardour 
in this interefting controveriy, which threatened 
the deftru6lion of the churcbl Several councils 
were called by the contending pontiffs, to which 
the principal prelates and greateft do6lors of the 
different parties crowded, and fpent many years 
in public wrangling and private caballing, to very 
little purpofe. " 

The great fcarcity and high price of books ftill Scarcity of 
continued to obftru6t the progrefs of learning. ^k«* 
None but great kings, princes and prelates, uni- 
verfities and monafteries, could have libraries; 
and the libraries of the greateft kings were not - 
equal to thofe of many private gentlemen or 
country-clergymen in the prefent age. The 
royal library of France, which had been colle£ted 
by Charles V., VI., and VII., and kept with great 
care in one of the towers of the Louvre, confifted 
of about 900 volumes, and was piirchafed by the 
Duke of Bedford, A.D 1425., for 1200 liyres". 
Frpm a catalogue of that library, ftill extant^ it 
appears to have been chiefly compofed of legends, 
hiftories, romances, and books on aftrology, geo- 
mancy,and chiromancy, which were thp favourite 
ftudies of thofe times '\ The kings of England 
were not £0 well provided in books. Henry V., 
whp had a tafte for reading, borrowed feveral 
books, which were claimed by their owners after 

"• Du Kn, Cent. XIV. c. 4. Gent. XV. c. 3. 
" Tableau hiftorique de la Bibliotheque da Roy, p. 6-— 13. 
»' Hiftone de rAcademie Royale> 8vo.> tom.i. p. 385 — 395.; 
toiiL4. p.446. 
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h\B death. The Counteis of Weftmoreland pre"* 
fented a petition to the privy council, A.D. 1424., 
reprefenting, that the late king had borrowed a 
book from her, containing the Chronicles of Je* 
mfalem, and the expedition of Godfrey v^ Bou* 
logne, and praying thai an order might be given 
under the privy feal for the reftoration of the faid 
book; which was granted with great formality'?. 
About the fame time, John, the Prior of Chrift- 
church, Canterbury, prefented a fimilar petitioa 
to the privy council, fetting forth that the late 
king had borrowed from his priory a volume 
containing the works of St. Gregory ; that he 
had never returned it; but that in his teftament 
he had dire€i;ed it to be reftored ; notwithftand- 
ing which, the Prior of Shine, who had the bode, 
refufed to give it up. The council, after mature 
deliberation, commanded a precept under the 
privy feal to be fent to the Prior of Shine, requir- 
ing him to delivier up the book, or to appear be- 
'fore thecouncil,to give the reafonsof hisrefufal'\ 
Thefe fafts fuflBciently prove, that it muft have 
then been very difficult, or rather impoffible, for 
the generality of fcholars to procure a competent 
number of books. The noble and mod lifeful 
art of printing, it is true, was invented in the 
courfe of this period, and prafitifed in Engknd 
before the end of it ; but as yet it had contributed 
very little to increafe the number, or diminifh 
the price of books. 



'* Rym. Tcbd*.tom.io, p-ji;. 
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On^e of the moft obvious defo&s in $iU the au- Bad ufte. 
thors of this period, is a total want of tafte. This 
appears both in their language and fentiments 
almoft itt every page. The truth is, the art of 
criticifm feems to have been quite unknown and 
p^gle^led \ and the generality of writers appear to . 
have bad no idea of purity of ftyle, or propriety of . 
fentiment; but contented themfelves with cloth- 
log foch thoughts as occurred, in the moft com- 
mon and vulgar language, without much regard 
•even td the rules of grammar. When they at- 
tempted to be pathetic or fublime (as they fome- 
times^did), they never failed to run into the moft 
extravagant bombaft. Of this the reader will meet 
with aQ example, in a defcription of the battle of 
Agincourt, by turning to. the Appendix, No. i. ' 

The arts and fcienqes that were cultivated in Sciencci 
Britain in the middle ages, haVe beenenumerated "^*^J^^ 
iQ the precedingvolumes of this work} and Iknow 
^ no addition that was made to the number of 
tbem in the prefent period ^^. A very brief deli- 
iieation, therefore, of fuch changes as took place 
in any of thefe fciences, though generally for the 
^iDiorfe, will here be fufficient. 

Though the Latin language was ftill generally Latin. 
u&d by divines, lawyers, philpfophers, hiftorians, 
phyficians, and even poets, in their writings, and 
in all public and private deeds of anyimportance; 
yet theknowledge of that language appears plainly 
to have declined in this period. Venerable Bede> 

13. * Alcuinus^, 
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Alcuinus, Roger Bacon, Jofeph Ifcanus, John of 
Salifbury, Peter of Blois, &c. were pure and clat 
fical writers, in comparifon of thofe who flou- 
riihed in that part of the fifteenth century which 
is the fubjedt of this. book. Thefe laft paid very 
little regard to the peculiar idiom dTthe language, 
and thought they had written very good Latin 
when they had clothed Englilb phrafes in. Latin 
words. Sometimesthey could not evenaccomplift 
this : and when they could not find a Latin word 
to anfwer their purpofe, they Latinifed an £n^ 
liih one. Thus William of Wyrcefter tells us^ 
that the Duke of York returned from Ireland, 
^^ et arrivavit apud Redbanke prope Ceftriam,*' 
(and arrived at Redbapk near Chefter}; and 
John Rous, the antiquarian of Warwick> %fl^ 
that Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorfet, fon to 
Queen Elifabeth, widow of Edward IV., and Sir 
Thomas Grey her brother, were obliged to flyi 
quod ipfi contraviflent mortem ducis protect 
toris Anglian,'* (becaufe they bad contrived 
the death of the Duke, prote6lor of England'*)^ 
It muft not, however, be imagined,, that die Latin 
ilyle of all the Britifh writers of this period wa$ 
equally barbarous j that of Thomas Walfingham, 
and a few others^ was lefs exceptionable, thougb 
far from being claffical. 

While the Greek language was fl^udied with 
great aifiduity and fuccefs in Italy, it was almoft 
quite neglected and unknown in Britain,.wdeven 
in France, in this period. The famous Grocyne, 

*• W. Wyrcefter, p.4^3. J.Rofle Hiib p.ai3* 
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one of the firft revivers of learning in England^ 
left his country^ at the age of forty-fix. A, D. 
1488., and travelled into Italy, to ftudy the Greek 
language, under Chalcondilas, one of the eaflern 
refugees ; which is a fufBcient proof, that the 
knoyirledge of that language could not then be 
acquired in Britain ^\ There was not fo much 
as one Greek book in the library of the kings 
of France mentioned above; and.it was not 
till A. D. 1470. that fome of the eaflern exiles 
began to teach Greek in the univerfity of Paris, 
where it was then (fays the hiftorian) almoft 
quite unknown. '• 

There were lectures on rhetoric read in the Wictoric 
univerfities of England in this periodi ; but that 
art could not poffibly flourifli, when the learned 
languages were fo ill underftood, and the modem 
languages fo imperfeft. '» 

It would be improper to fpend any time in de- i^war 
lineating the ftate of that fcholaftic philofophy P"^^* 
and theology which ftill reigned iii all the feats of 
learning, and in the ftudy of which fo much time 
was miQ)ent by fo. many ingenious men. But 
even in that line, few or none^ made any diftin* 
guifhed figure; and we hear of no irrefiragable or 
angelic doctors wha flouri(hed in this period. 
About the middle of it, indeed (A.D. i4450» ^ 
kind^ of literary prodigy, we are told, appeared at 



'^ A. Wood> Athene Oxoiu rot. x. col. x^^ 
'* Memotres de literatttrei torn. 4. j^a/^^* Svck 
^ Buizi Hift. UaUer« Farii: toOi.5. P^^^a^. WdbdH^Ukov. 
Oxozb lib* a. p.4» 
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Paris, and defeated all the do6lors of that univer- 
fity at difputation. His name was Ferratid of 
Corduba in Spain ; and though he was only twenty 
years of age, he was a do6lor in all the four facul- 
ties, of arts, laws, medicine, arid divinity. He 
was a perfe6l mafter, not only of the whole Bible, 
but alfo of the works of Nicolas de Lyrst, Thomal^ 
Aquinas, John Hales, John Dans Scotus, Bona- 
venture, and other divines, and of the decretal*, 
aind other books on the civil and canon law ; as 
like wife of the writings of Ariftotle, Hippotfattes; 
Avicenna, Galen, Albert the Great, and other 
phyficians. He underftood and wrote Latin, 
'Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic; excelled all illumi- 
nators, painters, and muficians, in theirrefpe6live 
arts; was knighted for his dexterity in the ufeof 
arms ; and foretold future events by his Ikill in 
aftrblogy. The Parifian do£lors differed in their 
opinions of this extraordinary perfon, Ibnie aflert- 
ing that he was a magician, and full of the dev3, 
others affirming that he wau antichrift *^ It is 
not improbable that this young man was poflefleS 
of a very extraordinary memory, a facility of ac- 
quiring languages, and other accompHffimentt 
fuperior to his years ; but great abatements rauft 
be made in the above defcription to entitle it to 
credit. ' 

Th ough medicine was now taught and ftudied itt 
every univerfity,theknowledge of it was rather di- 



';^ Pafquicr, Rcchcrclics de la Frtacc, ^.579, 580. BuMS Hift. 
Univer. Fsrifito. tom.5. p.534. , 

miniihed 
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miniflxed than inci'eafed in this period. Dr.Freind, 
the learned hiftorian of phyfic, could not find fo 
much as one phyfician in England, in thofe times, 
who deferved to be remembered, or whofe works ' 
merited any attention. Dr. Gilbert Kymer, 
phyfician to Humphrey Duke of Gloucefter, 
compofed a medical work called Dietarium defa* 
idtaiis cuftodia (A Dietary for the Prefervatiori of 
Healthy, which is ilill extant. It confifts of 
twenty-fix chapters, the third and nineteenth of 
which have been printed, and contain feveral cu* 
rious things, and fome very falutary advices td 
the Duke of Gloucefter, on a very delicate fub* 
je6t *'. Dr- John Fauceby, phyfician to Henry VI., 
pretended to be an* adept in the occult fciences, 
and obtained a commifiion from that king to diH 
cover an univerfal medicine, called the elirir of 
Ji^^ for the cure of all difeafes, wounds, and frac* 
tures, and for prolonginglife, health, and ftrengtb 
of body, And vigour of mind, to the greatefl 

poffible extent of time **. We have no account 
of the fuccefs of this undertaking. The learned 
reader may fee a very full enumeration of the 
medicines, and medical operations, ufed by the 
|>h3^cians and furgeons of this period, in the note 
below, as they are mentioned in a commiffion 
granted to the three phyficians and two furgeons 
appointed to attend Henry VI., in that fevere ill- 
iiefs with which he was feized A. D. 1454. *^ 

All 

»' Wyrceifter, P.54S — 558. 
" Ryifl. Feed, tom.ij. p. 379. 

^ In regime roedicinalinm tibere iidbit pbilids inkifh'art elee« 
tliaaiay porti nes, aquat» ^finipo8> confedUoBetf kuutiva* medictnaii 
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An unknown and very violent difeafe appeared 
in England towards the end of this period. It 
was called the fwea&ng fichnrfs^ In London it 
carried off two mayors, five aldermen » many other 
perfons of rank and opulence, with a prodigious 
multitude of the people. It commonly killed 
thofe who were feized with it in feven or eight 
hours ; and thofe who furvived twenty-four hoars 
generally recovered ^^ It was one of the moft 
lingular circumftances of this difeafe, that Eng- 
Ii(hmen refiding in foreign countries, it is 
laid, were feized with it at the fame time, while 
foreigners refiding in England efcaped*^ Its 
f3rmptoms were alarming from the fiilll moment, 
fuch as, burning heat, exceifive ficknels, head- 
ach, delirium, unquenchable thirft, vehement 
pulfe, and labouring breath. The phyficians had 
neither ficill nor prefence of mind to adminifter 
much relief to their afflicted patients. This dread- 
iul dillemper firfi; vifited England A.D. i485.» 
andrepeated its vifitations, in the following years, 
viz. 1485. 1506. I5I7- 1528.^ andlafl^ of all m 

In thofe martial times, when the people of Bri- 
tain were aim oil conftantly engaged in war, we 
might imagine that the very ufeful art of furgery 
would be diligently fludied and well underflood. 

clifteriay fuppofitoria* caputpurgia^ gargarifmatay balnia> epitBimat^ 
fomentationesy emkrocationesy capitis rafitram» imAiones» empbtft^ 
cerota^ ventofas cum fcarificatione vd fine> emeroidanxm provocadaiK^ 
Rym. Fttd. torn. 11. p.347* 

^ Continuatio Hift. CroyL p«570» 

« Ireixid'i HiiL Phyf. voLa* p. 33s. - Id ihia. 

But 
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But: this was not the cafe^ Anatomy, without a 
competent knowledge of which no man can be a 
Ikilful furgeon, was not merely negle6led, but 
abominatedas a barbarous violation of the remains 
of the dead. The number of furgeonsin England 
was very fmall, and few of them were famous, ot 
much refpefted for their Ikill. When Henry V. 
invaded France, A.D. 1415., with a great fleet 
and army, he carded with him only one furgeon, 
Thomas Morftede, who engaged to bring in bis 
company fifteen perlbns, twelve of them of his 
own profeffion, and three of them archers; Mor« 
&ede was to have the pay of a man at arms, and 
his twelve affiilants the fame pay with common 
archers ^\ The fame prince found it flill more 
difficult to procure a competent number of for- 
geons to attend his army in his fecond expedition 
into France, and was obliged to grant a warrant 
to the fame Thomas Morftede, to prefs as many ' 
furgeons as he thought neceflary into the fervicei^ 
with artifts to make their inftruments^^ Intheie 
circumftances, there can be no doubt that many 
loft their lives for want of proper affiftance in their 
diftreis. Thatheroicprince Henry V.,himfelf, it . 
is highly probable, fell a iacrifice to the ignorance , 
of his medical attendants. 

The operation of lithotomy for extracting the Lithoto- 
ftone was not unknown to the ancients, but feems my* 
to have been difufed in the middle ages, and was 
revived again at Paris A.D. 1474* An archer 

^ Rym. Fced*tom.9.pka37. ^ liL ibid. p» j6i. 

who 
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who was tormented with the ftone, beii^ coo- 
demned to he hanged for robbeiy, the phjficiant 
and furgeons of Paris r^reCented to the King, 
that many of his fubje&s were afflided with that 
painful diftemper for which they could find 
no remedy, and prayed that they might be per- 
mitted to try the operation of extrafting the ftone 
upon the con demnedcriminaL Their petition was 
granted : the ftone was extracted, and the patient 
recovered; which encouraged others to fabmit to 
the operation ^\ But I have not met with any 
evidence that this operation was performed io 
England in the prefent period : for the circula* 
tion of literary intelligence was then flow» which 
formed one obftru6tion, amongft many others^ to 
the progrefs of learning. 
Matbcaa^ The mathematical fciences were not wholfy 
neglected in the darkeft ages; but they were 
cultivated with little fucceis, and with impcO" 
per views. Aftrology was fo much the ftudy 
of the mathematicians of tbofe times, that ma- 
thematician and aftrologer were fynonymous 
terms ^^ The pretenders to that faUacious 
Icience were loaded with honours and rewards ; 
and in the preceding ceatmy^ the wifeft princes 
in Europe .paid more regard to the rdponfer 
of their aftrologers than to the counfels of their 
minifters^'. But aftrologers began to fink in 
their credit in the courfe of this period, fome 
defpifing them as impoftors, and others detefting 

** Monftrelety an. 1474. Villar. torn. z8«' p. 134. 

^ Du Cangei yoc. Math^matidif. 

'* MesAoires de latenturey torn. 4. p. 466} &c Stq* 
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them as magicians, while too many jftill revered 
them as men of the mpft confummate learning 
and wifdora. One Arnold de Mareils, an aftro- 
nomer, publifhed a book on Aftrology in France, 
A. D. 1466., which made a mighty noife. The 
King fent the book to the uriiverfity of Paris, re*- 
quiring that learned body to examine it, and^ re- 
port their opinion. The univerfity appointed 
certain deputies out of each of the four nations 
to examine this work ; who reported — *' That 
^* it contained many fuperilitions, many conjura- 
** tions, many manifeft and horrible invocations 
** of the devil, with feveral latent herefies and 
** idolatries ^^•' In England there was a board 
^f commiffioners, confifting of feveral do£tor«, 
notaries, and clerks, for difcovering and appre- 
^hending magicians, enchanters, and forcerers, 
probably comprehending aftrologers ". When 
thefe commiffioners had difcovered one of th^e 
offenders, they procured a warrant from the King 
for apprehending him with all his apparatus. It 
-was by .virtue of fuch a warrant that Thomas . 
Northfield, profeffor of divinity and forcerer, was 
apprehended at Worcefter, A.D. 1432., with all 
;his books and inflruments. 2* 

The fcience or art of alchymy, which pretend- Akhymy. 
crd to produce a remedy for all difeafes, and to 
'tranfubftantiate the bafer metals into the pureft 
^ gold and filverj was more encouraged by govern- 
4nent in the reign of Henry VI. than any other 

^ '^ BuUei Hift. Umv.PariC tom.5. p.^78. • * 

^ Ryi&«FcBd.toiGuxo.p.859* ^ Id. ibid. p,^04* 
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art or fcience. In that reign we find many pro- 
te6tions given to different alchymifts, to fecure 
them from the penalty in an a^ of parliament made 
A.D. 1403., and from the fury of the people, 
who believed that they were affifted in their 
operations by infernal Q)irits ". As thefe royal 
prote^ions contain the fentiments entertained 
by that king and his minifters on this fubje6t, it 
may not be improper to infert here a tranfla- 
tion of the mod material part of one of them. 
*' Ancient fages and moft famous philofbphers 
" have taught, in their books and writings, un- 
^* der figures and emblems, that many notable 
** and moft glorious medicines may be extra&ed 
" from wine, precious ftones, oils, vegetal)les, 
^^ animals, metals, and femimetals ; and parti- 
" cularly a certain moft precious medicine, which 
*' fome philofophers have named the Mother and 
** Queen of Medicines, fome the Ineftimable 
<* Glory, others the Quinteflence, others the 
<* Philofpher's Stone, and bthers the Elixir of 
'^' Life. The virtue of this medicine isfo admir- 
^' able and efficacious, that it cures all curable 
" difeafes with eafe, prolongs human life to its 
** utmoft term, and wonderfully preferves man in 
" health and ftfength of body,and in the full pof- 
" feffion of his memory,and of all the powers and 
*^ faculties of his mind. It heals all curable 
<< wounds without difficulty, is a moft fovereign 
^< antidote againft all poifons^ and is capable of 

^' Statutes^ ^t]iHen.rV. c.4. Rym. Foed^ (mn.zi. p.68. mo*^ 
309. 379- 

" pro- 
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" procuring to us and our kingdom other great 
^^ advantages, fuch as the tranfinutation of other 
** metals. into real and fine gold and filver. 

" We frequently revolve in our mind, by long 
^' and ierious meditation, how dele6i:able, and 
*^ profitable it would be to us and our dominions, 
if this precious caedicine could be difcovered 
by the bleffing of God on the labours of 
f* learned men ; and alfo how that few or none, 
*• in former times, have attained to the true 
method of making this mod glorious medicine, 
partly owing to the difficulties attending the 
operation, but chiefly becaufe the moft learned 
men have been, and flill are difcouraged and 
• deterred from the undertaking, by the fear of 
incurring the penalties in a certain law made 
in the reign of our grandfather Henry IV. 
againfl alchymifls. 

" Wherefore it feems right and expedient to 
us to provide, feleft, and appoint certain in- 
genious men fufficiently ikilled in the natural 
fciences, well inclined and difpofed to attempt 
the difcovery of the forefaid medicine, who 
fear God, love truth, and hate all deceitful, 
fallacious, metallic tinfilures; and by our 
authority and prerogative royal to provide 
fufficiently for the guiet, fafety, and indem- 
nity of thefe men, that they may noj: be dift 
*< turbed or injured in their perfons or goods, 
*' while they are engaged in this work, or after 
" they have finifhed their labours, 

** We therefore, confiding in the fidelity, cir- 
*« cumfpe£tion, profound learning, and extrapr- 

^* dinary 
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^ dinary ikill iq the natural fciences, ^t,he;fe fa- 
<^ mous men John Fauceby, John Kirkeby, ^nd 
^* John Rayny, eledt, affign, nominate, and lU 
^^ cenfe all and each of them; and of our certain 
" knowledge, and by our authority ,and prero- 
*' gative royal, we, by thefe prefents, ^raot to 
•« all and each of them, liberty, warrant, poMMer, 
" and authority, to inquire, inveftigate, begin, 
" profecute, and perfe6l the forefaid medicine, 
" according to their own difcretion,und thepre- 
" cepts of ancient fages, as alfo to tranfubftan- 
. " tiate other metals into true gold andfilver ; the 
<' above ftatute, or any other ftatute, to the con- 
" trary notwithftanding. Further, we hereby 
" take the faid John, John, and John, with all 
" their fervants and afii(lants,into our ipecial tui- 
** tionandprote6liou^^'* This curious conrniiC 
fion was confirmed by parliament, 31ft May 
A,D. 1456., 
Ignorance When learning was in fd low a ftate among 
thofe of high rank and learned profeffions, we 
may conclude that the common people were to- 
tally illiterate. It was not till the reign of Henry 
IV, that villains, farmers, and mechanics,- were 
permitted by l^w to put their children to fchool"; 
and long after that, they dared npt to educate a 
ion for the church, without a licence from.tbeir 
lord. But it feems to be quite unneceffary to fol- 
low the faint traces of learning any further in 
this benighted period. 

** Rym. Feed- torn. 11. p. 3 79. 
^ Statutes 7thHexk.IV. chap.z;. 
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SECTION II. 

Hijhry of the teamed Men *o^ho jlouripied in Britain^ 
: from A.D. 1399. to A.D. i485» - 

AFTER the account that hath been given of Few Wam- 
theftateoflearning in Britain in this period, edmen* 
we cannot expe6l to find many perfons in it fo 
eminent for their genius and erudition as to merit 
aplacein the general hiftory of their country. If 
manyibch perfons had then exifted, they would 
have dilpelled, in fome degree, that profound 
darknefein which their country was involved'. It 
is true, that Leland, Bale, Pits, Cave, and Tan- 
ner, the writers of our literary hiftory, give us the 
names of many authors who flourished in this pe- 
riod, with the titles of their works, and affure us, 
according to their cuftom, that they were all won* 
derfully learned. But thefe boafted authors were, 
for the raoft part, obfcure monks, knavifh or de* 
luded alchy fqifts or aftrologers, whofe works h a ve 
defervedfly funk into oblivion j nor have I been 
able todifcovcr fomuchasonedivine,'philofopher, 
or phyfician in Britain, in thofe times, who did 
hofiour to ^is country by his writings. It would 

' It It a ftrong prtfrnnptWe proof of the truth of ttiat adcou^if 
given in the prece(Ung fe^ioib of the declining ftafe of learning \a 
l!hie period) ahd of the paucity of learned men who flouriihed in it» 
'that it hath afforded the very well informed and induftrious authors 
if Skgr^pkia Britanniea onty^fsur or $ve articles; %vA tbeiili 
except two» the wxA infignificant in that vsdui^ble work 
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be eafy to fill many pages with the hiftory of many 
writers' who enjoyed, perhaps, fome little pre- 
eminence in their own times, whofe names and 
writings are now as little regarded as if they had 
never been ; but as this could anfwer no good 
purpofe, it fliall be omitted. * 
HiftoruM. Our hiftorians in this period were not better or 
more elegant writers than our divines, pbilofo- 
phers, and phyficians; but as they have re- 
corded many curious and important fa£is, in the 
bed manner they could, they have deferved 
well of their country, and merit fome attention. 
Mr. William Caxton, who was more famous as a 
printer than as a writer, gives this reafbn for his 
writing a continuation of Higden's Polycroni- 
con, from A.D. 1357. to A.D. 1460. : " Becaufe 
/* mennes wyles in this tyme ben oblyvious and 
** lyhtly forgetten many thyngys dygne to be 
^ put in memorye ; and alfo there cannot be 
•' foundin in thefe days but few that wryte in 
*^ theyr regyfters fuche thyngis as daily happen 
« and falle-*'.^ 

Thomas Walfingham, a monk in the abbey of 
St. Alban's, was unqueftionably the bed of our 
hiftorians in this period. His ityle is indeed, 
according to his own confeffion, rude and umpo- 
liihed ;' and he relates many ridiculbus ilories of 
vifions, miracles, and portents : but this was the 
vice of the age rather than of th^ man; and mtift 
be forgiven to him and others. His narrative is far 

' See Lelandy Bale* Pits* Cave» Tanneri Watton't Aqglia S«cn# 
God\^nn de Prsefullbui Aoglis. ^ Ames's TyppgrapJijry jk j»» 3 J* 
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more full, cifcumftantial^ and iktisfa^tory^ than 
that of the other annalifls of thofe times^ and con- 
tains many things nowhere elfe to be found. He 
compiled two hillorical works of confiderable 
length. The one he entitled, " A Hiftory.of 
England,*' beginning at the 57th Henry IIL, 
A.D. 1273., ^^^ concluding with an account of 
the fplendidfuneral of Henry ¥•, and theappoint- 
ment of Humphrey Duke of Gloucefter to the 
regency of England. To the other he gave the 
whimiical name of" Ypodigma Neultriae," which 
is a hiftory of Normandy (anciently called Neu- 
flria), interfperfed with the affairs of England 
from the beginning of the tenth century to 
A.D. 1418. In the dedication of this work to 
Henry V., he tells that prince, that when he 
refle3:ed on the cunning intrigues, frauds, and 
breaches of treaties in his enemies the French, he 
was tormented with fears that they would deceive / 
him ; and had compofed that work, which con<» 
tained many examples of their perfidy, to put him 
upon his guard. * 

Thomas Otterbourne, a Francifcan friar, com-* otter- 
pofed a hiftory of England, from the landing of ^'^•^ 
. Brutus the Trojan to A;D. 1420. It is extra6led9 
as he acknowledges, from former hiftorians, as 
Jeoffrey of Monmouth, Venerable Bede, William 
of Malmlbury, Henry of Huntington, Roger 
Hoveden, and Higdeu's Polycronicon, for the 
benefit of thofe who could not procure ah oppor- 
tunity of perufing their works. It is certainly not 

^ See Camdine Aoglka» Kormannicai &c. p.43-^59%V 

' ^ K 2 a maf- 
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a mafterly performance ; and yet it ought to be 
confulted, and affords fome ufeful information in 
the hiftory of his own times. * 

John Whethamftede, abbot of St.Alban's, 
wrote a chronicle of tweilty years of this period, 
beginning A-D. 1441., and ending A.D. 1461. 
It contains maily original papers, and gives a very 
full account of fome events, particularly of the 
two battles of St. Alban's. More than one half 
bf his chronicle is filled with tlie aflBiirsof his own 
abbey, to which he was a great benefaftor. The 
mod remarkable circumftance in the perfonal 
hiftory of this writer, is his longevity. He was 
ordained a prieft A.D. 138a., and died A.D. 1464. 
wh?n Re had been eighty-two years in prieft's 
orders, and above one hundred years of age. * 

Thomas de Elmham, prior of Linton, wrote a 
copious hiftory of the life and reign of Henry V. 
in a very inflated and difgufting ftyle. But as he. 
was the contemporary of that great prince, and 
had his^ information from perfons of rank and 
honour, who were eye-witneffes of raoft of the 
events which he relates, his work is valuable. ^ 

The hiftory of Henry V. was alfo written by one 
who took the name of Titus Livius^ and whofe 
real name is not known. He was an Italian by 
birth ; and. not meeting with proper encourage^ 
ment in his own couritry^he came into England, 
and put himfelf under the proteftion of Humphrey 



* T, Ottcrboume Hift. a T.Heam edit. Oxon. X73«. 

' Id. in prsefat. toiiux. 579 58* torn. a. 

7 Th. de Elmham, Vita Hen.V. & T.Heam edit. Oxon. 1727. 
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Dake of Gloacefter, that munificent patron of 
leartied men, who made him his pofet4aoreat, and 
perfuaded him to write the hiflory of the late king, ^ 
his brother. His work is a free j udicious epitome 
of the above hiftpry of Thomas de Elmham, leav- 
ing out fome things, and adding others. In his 
ftyle, he was a profeffed but very unfuccefsM 
iipitator of the great Roman hiftorian whofe n^me 
be aflumed.^ 

WilliamTBottoner, better known by the name Bottoner. 
of William of Wyrcefter, was born at Briflol, and 
educated at Harts-hall, Oxford, where he was fup- ' 
ported by the famous warrior Sir John Falilolf, to 
whom he became a retainer. Our literary hillo- 
rians, who copy one another, tqll us, that he was a 
good mathematician, an expert phyfician, a great 
cofinographer, and a famous biftorian* If he de* 
ierved th^ other cbaradlers no better than the 
1^, they were beftowed upon him very impro- 
perly.' He wrote tneagre annals of England iron) 
A.D, 1324. to AtP. i4j58., in a moil barbarous 
ilyle } but as they contain fome things that are 
not to be found in any other work, they are of 
ipme value, and muft be confulted. 

John llous, the antiquary of Warwick, is ce« John 
lebrated by our literary hiftorians as a man of ^^ 
iqifnenfe learning, and indefatigable induflry in 
ppUefting materials for a hiftory of the kipgs of 
^Qi^land ^ But when we perufe the wiork, how 

1. ' 

• Titi liyii Vita Hen. V. a T. Hearn edit. Oxon. 1716. 

* Leland^ Pi473. Tannery p* 643* 
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greatly are we dilappointed 1 His language is in- 
corre6l and barbarous, his credulity childifli, his 
digreifioos long and frequent, and his narrations 
of the mod important events (hort and unfatisfac- 
tory. He begins his hiftory at the creation, and 
tells us, amongfl other extraordinary things, that 
Mofes mentions only one antediluvian city, which 
was built by Cain, and called by him Enochs in 
^onour of Enoch, his elded fon ; but that the 
famous man Bernard de Breydenbach, dean of 
Mentz, writes, that there were eight noble cities 
built before the flood ; and he tells this ftory in 
fuch a manner as to convince us, that he gave as 
much credit to Bernard de Breydenbach as to 
Mofes". But not withftan ding all its imperfec- 
tions, this work of John Rous is of confiderable 
ufe, as he incidentally mentions many curious par- 
ticulars concerning the date of England, and the 
manners of its inhabitants, in his own times. He 
died in a very advanced age, A.D. 149 1. 

All the authors above-mentioned wrote in 
Xatin ; but Robert Fabian, a merchant and alder- 
man of London, wrote a chronicle of England 
and France, called, TheConcordance of Stories^in 
the Englifti of his age, which is very intelligible. 
It is divided into feven parts, the fird beginning at 
the arrival cff Brutus, and the lad ending at the 
20th Henry VII., A.D. 1504^ The hidories of 
England and France are intermixed, but given in 
didih£t chapters. This work is valuable for the 
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plainnefs and iincerity with \«^hich it is written j 
for the lifts, firft of the bailiffs^ and afterwards of 
the mayors and Iherifis pf London ; aodforjnany 
other particulars relating to that great city* " 

Some other chroniclers lived ?md wrote in this Other hif. 
period, particularly John Harding and Williaqa ^o*"***"* 
Caxton^ whofe works have been printed; but 
thofe who expq£l much information or amufe- 
ment in the perufal of them will be diAtppointed. 
The writers and lovers of Englifii hiftory are 
xnuch more indebted to the labours of three • 
French gentlemen. Sir John Froiflart, Philip de 
Comines, Lord of Argenton, and Denguerran 
de Monftrelet, who give more full and circum- 
ftantial relations of many tranfa6tions than any 
of our Own contemporary hiftoriaps. 

Though the law-colleges in London, common* Lawyers. 
ly Called the Inns of Court and Chancery^ were 
crowded with ftudents of law in this period^ few 
gentlemen of that profeffion made a diftinguifhed 
figure as authors, if we except Sir Thoma^s^ lit* 
tleton and Sir John Fortefcue, who have merited 
a place in the hiftory of their country by their 
learn e'd labours. 

. ISir Thomas Littleton', defcended of an ancient 
and honourable family in the county of WorceA 
ter, when ,of a proper age, and duly qualified, 
became a.ftudent of law in the Inner Temple '^^^ 
After he had been fome tim^ at the bar^ an4, 
h^s abilities were known, he was promoted fi^ftt 

" Fabian's Chronicle, printed by W.Raftall, 1533.. 

" Fortefcue de Laudibus Legum Anglise, ch.49. * 
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to be a judge of the Marflialiea coort, made 
king's fergeai^t and juftioeof affize A.D. 1455.1 
and one of the judges of the court of Common 
Fleas A.D. 1466., having condu3;ed him£^ 
with fo much moderation and prudence in thofe 
difficult times, as to po^efs the favour of the 
contending families of Lancafter and York. Our 
judge, at his leifure hours, compofed his learned 
end ufefol work on Engli(h tenures of lands, to 
which he is indebted for that fame which l^ 
hath long enjoyed, and will probably much 
longer enjoy. The learned judge died in an, 
advanced age, Auguil 23., A.D. 148 1«, leaving 
thi^^e fons to fhare his ample fortune. '* 
. Sir John Fortefcue was the great ornament ef 
his honourable profeffion, and one of tbe moft 
learned and beft . men of the age in which he 
flouriflied. Being the thipd fon erf Sir Henry 
Fortefcue, Lord Chief Juftice of Ireland, he was 
early intended for the law, and at a proper age 
enteii&d a ftudent in Lincoln'sJnn, where h^ 
(bon became famous for his fuperior knbwledge, 
both of the civil and common law. When he 
was reader in that fociety, his le£h»res 'were 
attended with crowded- audiences, and re- 
cdved with great applaufe "^^ He was made a 
fergeant at law, A.D. 1430.; appointed king'a 
fergectnt A.D. 1441. ; andraifed to the high offiM. 
6f Chief Jnftice of the King'^ Bench, A.&* 
1 442., in which he prefided many years with grea* 
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mfddm, dignity, and uprightiiefs. As; the Chief 
Juftice was fleady in his loyalty to his fovereign, 
Menry VI.^ he fliared in bis misfortunes, i^ndwas 
Attainted of high treafon by the firft parliament of 
Edward IV., A.D» 1461., after he had fled into 
Scotland with his unfortunate mailer 'K It was 
probably there that he was created Lord Chan# 
cellor of England, ian office which he never had 
an opportunity of exercifing. Having retired 
into Fraince, A.D. 1463., with Queen Margaret 
and her fon Edward Ptince of Wales, he remained 
there feveral years,^affifting them with his couru 
cils, and fiiperintending the education of that 
hopeful young prince* It was for his inftru€biop, 
to^ive him clear and juil ideas of the conflitutioii 
bf England, as a limited and legal, and not an 
abfolute monarchy, that he compo&d his admi* 
rable little treatii^ i)e Laudibm Legum AngUm-i 
which, for the excelience of its method, the Ibli* 
dity of its matter, and the juftaefs of its views, 
excels every work on that fubjeS:, in ib imall a 
compafi, and mull endear the memory of this 
jgf eat and good man to every friend of our happy 
conftitution. This excellent treatife, after re^^ 
maining too long in oblfeurity, was printed, and 
ha^ pafled through feveral ^itions '^ Sir John 
Fortefcae accompanied Queen Margaret iand 
Primee Edward in their laft unfortunate expedi* 
tion into England, and was token prifoner, aft^r 
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the defeat of their army, at Tewkibury , May 4., 
A. D. 1471. Though Edward IV. made rather 
a cruel ufe of his viftory, he fpajed the life of thi$ 
venerable fage ; and afleir fome time reftored him 
to his liberty, and probably to his eilate, and re« 
ceived him into favour. Sir John, like a wife and 
good man, acquiefced in the decifion of Provi* 
dence in the fatal conteft between the houfes of 
York and Lancailer ; and, confidering the laft of 
thefe houfes as now extinS;, he frankly acknow- 
ledged the title of Edward IV. to the crown, and 
wrote in defence Of that title. But he ftill re- 
tained the fame political piiinciples, and particu- 
larly his zealous attachment to a limited and legal 
government, in oppofition to abfolute monarchy. 
This is evident from his excellent treatife, on the 
difference between an abiblute and limited mo- 
narchy, which, after remaining long in MS., was 
publifiied by an honourable defcendant of the 
author, A.D. 17 14. This treatife is written in 
Engliih, was defigned for the ufe of Edward IV., 
and is valuable as a fpecimen of the Engliih of 
thofe times J but much more valuable on account 
of the many curious particulars it contains con- 
cerning the conflitution of England, and thte con* 
dition of its inhabitants '% I heartily fubfcrjbe 
to the chara^er given of this treatife by a very 
good judge of literary merit : *' Take it all to- 
** gether, and it will appear to he a work which 
" afFords us full evidence pf the learning, wifUom, 

'7 See the difference between an abfblute and limited nionarchyy 
&c. initten by Sir John Fortefcue^ &c.pubfiihed by JdHd ForteTcue 
A.D- 1714. 
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** uprightnefs, public (pirit, and loyal gratitude 
** of its author, as any that is extant in ours or' 
** in any modern language''/' This learned 
judge compofed feveral other works, which are 
ftill extant in MS., and fome which are probably 
loft; and, after a long, a6live, and virtuous life, 
chequered with profperity and adverfity, he paid 
the laft debt to nature in the ninetieth year of 
his age. ♦** 

The love of learning was by no means the pre- ignonuic* 
vailing tafte of the great in the times we are ex- ^^ 

GO great. 

amining. Even in a later period, ** it was thought 
** enough for a nobleman's fon to win de their 
** horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave 
ftudy and learning to the children of mean 
people ".** A few perfons, however, of high 
rank poffeffed fuch ftrength of mind as to refift 
the tyranny of fafluon, atid engage with no little 
ardour and fuccefs in the purfuit of learning, and 
on that account deferve to be remembered with 

« 

honour by pofterity. 

James I., King of Scotland, was not only the James i. 
moft learned king, but one of the moft learned 
men, of the age in which he flourifhed. This in- 
genious and amiable prince fell into the hands of 
the enemies of his country in his tender youth, 
when he was flying from the fnares of his unna- 
tural, ambitious unqle, who goverhed his domi- 
nions, and was fulpe^^ed of defigns againft his life. 
 

'* Biographia Britattfiicai Tol.il. p. X9i97. '* Id. ibid. 

** Id. ibid. P.XA36. 
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The King of England, knew the value of the 
pri^e he had obtained, and kept it with the 
moil anxious care. The Prince was conducted 
to the tower of London immediately after 
he was feized, April i2«, A.D. 1405., and 
there kept a clofe prifoner till June 10., A.D. 
t4of*9 when h^ jsras removed to the caftle of 
Nottingham, from wl^nce he was birought 
back to the Tower, March i., A.D. 1414., 
^ wd there confined till Auguil 3, in the fame 

year, wheu ' he was , conveyed to the caftle 
pi Windfor, where he was defined till the 
fiimmer of A.I>« 1417$ when Hen^V*, for 
political reafpns, . carried him with him into 
France in his fecond expedition^'. In all 
thef^ fortrefleft^ his confinement, from his own 
account of it, was io fevere and ftri6i, that 
be was not; fa muph as permitted to take 
the airi~- 



Quluune as in ward full oft I wold bmf aillf 
My dedely lyfy full of peyne and periance) 
' Sa^ zyt tluty quhat la.ve I gift to fajUe * 
My /rfdoilMiA thi^ iRrarldy/aad my p^daace ? 
$in. eyeiy weight bas thereof fuSfance. 

BewaiUng in my chamber tkUn aPone, 
pilpejred of aU joy« and lanaedfe, 

For-tirit of my thot^ and wp-begone^ 
And to the wyadow gan I wafli in fayei 
Tp fee the warldf and fol|[ that went focbye» 

Aa for the tyme, though I of mirtbia fude 

Myt have no more» to luke k did me gude. ** 

^ Rym. Feed. tom«8. i»»4&i* toin»9» p*»» 44. 

'' The King'f Qphair> a pocm> by Jamea U caotpa* A^fty* 9» 
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King James was about thirteen years of age Fond of 
when he loll his liberty, iand was kept in this un* "**^&' 
comfortable clofe confinement till he was: about 
twenty-fix. In this melancholy fituatiori, fo un* 
fiiitable to his age and rankj book^ were his chief 
companions, and ftudy his greateft pleafure. He 
rofe early in the morning, immediately apjilied 
to reading, to divert hitn from painful refled;ions 
on his misfortunes, and continued his ftudies, 
.with little interruption, till late at night. 

. The long dayes and the nightis tkcy 
I yftild bewaille nly fortune in this wife^ 

For quhich again diftrefle comfort to feke, 
My cuftum was on mornis for to rife 
Airly as day» O happy exercife ! 

Bot flep for craft in erth myt I no more ; 
tot" quich, as tho*^ could I no better wyie, v 
I tdce a boke to rede upon a qiihile : ' - 

Myn eyne gan to (mart for ftudying ;. 
My boke I fchet, and at my hede it liud« ^ 

James being naturally fenfible, ingenious, ani Uniterfia 
fond of knowledge, and having received a good ^^°^^^ 
education in his early youth, under the direction 
of Walter Wardlaw, Bifliop of St- Andrew's ; by 
this clofe application to ftudy, became an univerfiil 
fcbolar, an excellent poet, and exquifite mufician. 
That he wrote as well ad read much, we have his 
own teftimony, and that rf all our hiftorians who 
lived near his time *^ Bo wmaker, thd contitiiia- 
tor of Fordun, who was his contemporary, and 

 



^ King's Qaiakt caataft. fttniEaicr* cluitOLX»4in*«<^^ 
^ U;6«atox.ft«n. . ^ 
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perfonally acquainted with him, fpends tea chap- 
ters in his praifes, and in lamentations on bis 
death ; and, amoqgH other things, fays, that his 
knowledge of the fcriptures, of law, and philofo- 
phy, was incredible *^ He6lor Boyfe tells us, that 
Henry IV. andV. furnilhed their royal prifoner 
with the beft teachers in all the arts an4 fciences; 
and that, by their afliftance, he made great profi- 
ciency in every part of learning, and the fine arts; 
that he became a perfect mailer in grammar, rhe- 
toric, poetry, mufic, and all the fecrets of natural 
philofophy, and was inferior to none in divinity 
and law* He obferves further, that the poems he 
compofed in his native tongue were fo beautiful, 
that you might eaiily perceive he was bom a poet; 
but that his Latin poems were not fo faultleis; for 
though they abounded in the moil fublime fenti- 
mentsy their language was not fo pure, owing to 
the rudenefs of the times in which he lived '^. 
From one of his Engliih poems which hath been 
lately refcued from oblivion, and prefented to the 
public, by the laydable induftry of its learned 
editor, it plainly appears, that its royal author was 
poifefled of a great variety of learning, as well as 
of a genuinefpirit of poetry ; and if his other works 
had been preferved, it is probable we fliould have 
had (till ftronger evidences of his erudition '^ 
But the works of James I, have been as unfortu- 
nate as their author; aild all his Latin^ and many 

'' Scotlcrom lib.i6. c.28 — 38* 

>* He<a. Boetk. Scot. Hift lib* k6« f«la40. 

*' See the Poetical Remains of James L. £(Uaburghi ifZs^ 
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of his Engliih compofitions, are, it is tobefeared, . 
irrecoverably loft. 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcefter, who flou- Earl of 
riflied in the reigns of Henry VL and EdwardlV. ^orcefter. 
was greatly diftinguiflied among the nobility of his 
time, by his genius and love of learning. He fuc- 
ceeded to the great eftates of his family, by the 
death of his father John Lord Tiptoft, 21ft 
Henry VL, when he was about fixteen years of 
age ; and, fix years after, was honoured by that 

monarch with the higher title of Earl of Worcef- 
ter *'. This accomplilhed nobleman was, by the 
fame prince, conftituted Lord High Treafurer 
of England, when he was bnly twenty-five years 
pf age **• The Earl of Worcefter very early dit 
covered a tafte for learning, and at a proper age 
profecuted his ftudies atBaliol college in Oxford; 
v^here, as his ccHitemporary and fellow-ftudent, 
John Rous of Warwick, tells us, he was much 
admired for his rapid progrefs in literature ^^ 
In the twenty-feventh year of his age, he was 
commiffioned, with fome other nobleman, ! to 
guard the narrow feas, and performed that fer- 
^ vice with honour to himfelf and advantage to 
his country 3\ But in the midft of all thefe honour- 
able toils and c^ces, his love of learning conti- 
nued unabated ; and he refolved to travel for hfs 
improvement. Having vifited the Holy Land, 
he returned to Italy, and fettled at Padua, where 

'• Dugciale's Baronage, vol.a, p.41. 
'• Leland de Script. Briun, p. 475. 
^ J. Roffii Hift. p.5. 3' Dugdale, r.%. p.41. 
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IiOdovicus Carbo, Guarinus, and John inirea, an 
Englifhman, were then very famous for their 
learaing, and attracted great crowds of ftudents. 
Our illuftrious ftranger wa» treated with great 
lrefpe6t at Padua, and much admil'ed by all the 
ttien of letters, for the knowlege he already prf- 
fefled) and his ardour in adding to his floret 
His countryman, John Phrea, dedicated two 
books which he then publiihed, to the £arl of 
Worceiber ; and in thefe dedications he heft owed 
the higheft praifes on his patron, for his gemu9» 
learning, and many virtues ; and amongft other 
things, fays,^^^ Thoife fuperior beings^ whofe office 
^^ it is to be the guardians of ourifle of Britaio, 
** knowing you to be a wife and good man, an 
*^ enemy to faction, and a friend of peace, warned 
^\ you to abandon a country which they had 
<< abandoned, that you might not be ftaiiied by 
^ mixing with impiousr and^ fa£tious men^V 
While he refided at Padua, which was abouttbree 
years, during the heat of the cjvil wars in £ng« 
land, he vifited Rome, and delivered an oratioa 
before Pope Pius U. (^neas Silvius), and his cfl^ 
dinals, which drew tears of joy from His Holincfi, 
and made him fay aloud, ^^Behold the otilyprince 
^^ of our times, who, for virtue and eloquence 
<' may be juftly compared to the moft excellent 
^ emperors of Oreece and Rome "." Such a 
compliment from an Italian to an EagliihmaQ 
tnuft have been extorted by the force of truth. 

- . The 
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The Earl of Worcefter was a great coileSlor of A coUeAor 
books; and while he refided in Italy, he expended ^^■^^^•• 
much money in literary purchafes. " The Earl of 
Worcefter (fays Laurentius Carbo\ captivated 
by the charms of the Mufes, hath remained 
three years in Italy, and now refides at Padtia, 
for the fake of ftudy, and detained by the civi- 
lities of the Venetians; who, being exceedingly 
fond of books, hath plundered, if I may lb 
** f^eak, our Italian libraries, to enrich Eng- 
*' land^^** After his return home, he made a 
prefent of books to the univerfityJibraiy of Ox- 
ford, which had coft him 500 marks ^* : a great 
fum in thofe times. A" 

As fopn as the Earl recdVed intelligence that Returned 
the civil war was ended, by the elevation of Ed- J? ?"^' 
ward IV# to the throne, he returned to England, 
fubmitted to that prince, was received into his fa- 
vour, and raifed by him to'feveral places of power 
and truft. In the fecond year of that reign, he 
was made treafurer of the exchequer, and in the 
ne^t year, chancellor of Ireland for life. He was 
foon after conftituted lord deputy of Ireland, 
under the Duke of Clarence, and at laft made lord 
lieutenant of that kingdom, and conttable of Eng- 
land. In a word, he was. loaded with favours* 
and hardly a year paffed in which he did not re- 
ceive fome valuable grant or great ofiBce. ^^ 
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Bdieadedr But this profpeiity was not of long duratioflr 
A new revolution took place. £dward IV« was 
^obliged to abandon his kingdom with great preci- 
pitation to fave his life. The Earl of Worcefter 
was not fo fortunate as to efcape ; but aft^r he had 
concealed himfelf a few days, he was difcovered 
on a high tree in the forefl of Way brig, condufted 
to London, condemned at Weftminfter, and be- 
Leaded on Tower-hill, October 15., A.D* 1470.^ 
in the 42d year of his age ^\ He was acculed of 
cruelty in the government of. Ireland; but his 
^eateil crime, and that for which he fufiered, 
was, his fteady loyalty to his rightful fovereign 
and generous benefactor, Edward IV. ^^ Ogoed 
, « bleffed Lord God ! (faith Caxton,) what gcete 
*< lofle was it of that noble, virtuous, and wdt 
^ difpofed lord the Earl Worcefter ! What 
^ worfliip had he at Rome, in the prefenc.e of our 
^*^ holy fader the Pope, and in all other places 
^< unto his deth ! The axe then did at one blow 
*^ cut off more learning than was in the heads of 
«« all the furviving nobility ^'.'^ Caxton was his 
contemporary; and being alfo a zedous Yorkift, 
could not but be well acqusunted with him. 

Wtnrkt. This earl tranflatedtheOrationsof PubliusCor- 
nelius, and Caius Flaminius, rivals for the love of 
Lucretia ; and his tranflalion (fays Leland) was fo 
neat, elegant^ and expreffi ve, that it equaUed the 
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beauty of the original ^^ He tranflated alfo into 
EnglHh^ Cicero De AmdUa^ and his treatife De 
Sene&uie ; and thefe tranilations were printed by 
C^jEton, A. D. • 148 1 . ^ His famous oration be>^ 
ibre the Pope and cardinals, and moft of his origin 
nal works, are loll, a few letters and finall pieces 
only remaining in MS. ^' 

^ Another Engliih nobleman, contemporary with Earl 
the Earl of Worcefter, who was an author, and ^^^^ 
had a tafte for letters, was Anthony Wodevile, 
£arl Rivens, brother to Elizabeth Wodevile, Lady 
Gray, Queen of Edward IV. He was, in all re- 
fye&A^ one of the moft accompliflied noblemen of 
his age. • But as it is only as a man of letters he is 
introduced here, it is only his literary chara^er 
s^nd hiftory that can with propriety be given in this 
place. I have not difcovered where this nobleman 
was educated, or how far he purfued his ftudies ; 
but as he was early and conftantly engaged in the 
tamults of thofe turbulent times^ or in difcharging 
the duties of the high offices with which he was in* 
irefted, it is probable that he made no great pro« 
peik in the cultivation of the fciences; and as his 
works confift of tranflatious from the French, they 
did not require much erudition. . 

The following account of thefe works, by his Woikt. 
printer aqd great admirer, honeft William Caxton, - 
will be more fatisfa^tory than any that can be given 
by a modern writer. " The noble and virtuous 

^ Leiandy p.48o. ^ Tanner^ p.7x6. 
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<« Lord Anthoine, Erie Rjviccs, Lord Scales, and 
«< of the Ifle of Wight— uncle and govemour to 
<< my lordePrinceof Wales — notwithftakodingthe 
^^ great labours and charges that he hath had io 
^< theferviceof the Kingand the faid Lord Prince, 
f< as well in Wales as in England, which hath be 
<< to him no little thought and bifinefi, both in 
^^ ipirite and bod3r,,asthefruitthereof experiment- 
** ally Iheweth ; yet over that, tenriche his virtue 
<* ous difpoficion, he bath put him iti devoyr, at 
*< all tymes when he might have a leyfer, whiiAe 
<^ was but ilacte-mele, to tranflate diverfe bookes^ 
*«< out of Frenfli into Engliih. Emong' oth^, 
^ pafied thurgh myn bande, the booke of tfae 
** Wife Sayinges or Di€les of Fhilofopbers-^and 
<* the Wife Holfom Proverbes erf* Criftine erf 
<* Pyfe, fet in metre. Over that, hath made di- 
^< verfe balades aginil the feven dedely iynnes. 
*< Furhermore, he took upon him the tranflating 
•* of this prefentworke, named Cordyale,trufting9 
<^ that bothe the reders and the hearers thereof 
^^' iholde l^now themfelf herafter the better, and 
*^ ammende their lyvyng**/' Thefe three books, 
tranflated from the French by £arl Rivers, were 
printed by Caxton, A.D. 1477. and I47&. ; and 
our ^rl, and his printer Caxton, were the firft 
Engliih writers who had the pleafure to fee their 
works publifhed from the prefs. His ballads 
againft the feven deadly fins, I prefume, are loft ; 
but John Rous of Warwick hath preferved a ihort 
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ptiem^ \riitch he is &id to have tompoCed ift 
his prifoh in Pomfret caille, a little before his 
iSeiath, which breathes a noble fpirit of pious reiig- 
ilatioti to his approaching fate ^K This acqon)- 
jplilhed, brave, and amiable nobleman, as hath 
b^h already related, was beheaded, at Pomfret^ 
nxyi June A. D. 1483., in the 4iil year of Im 

Who cah help obferving, with furprife and for- 
#olr, that King James I«^ the Earls of Worcefler 
«nd Rivers, the great ornaments of Britain in the 
ug6 ip- which they flouriihed, were all cut off, in 
the prime of life, by unmerited and violent 
deaths ? This is one proof, amongft many others^ 
ef the^ cruel ferocious fpirit which reigned in 
tbofe unhappy times. May fuch a fpirit be held 
in everlafting deteftation ! 



SECTION IIL 

Hiftofy of the chief Seminaries of Learning founded in 
Great Britain^ from A.D. 1400. to A.D. 1485, 

THOUGHlearningfenfibly declined in Britain School 
in this period, that was not owing to the want *^*^*°* 
of fchoqls, colleges, and univerfities; as, in the 
courfe of it, three colleges were founded in each 
of the.Englifli univerfities, and the two univerfi- 
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ties of St. Andrew's and Glft^ow were founded 
in Scotland. 

Richard Heming, Bifliop of Lincoln, was the 
founder of Lincoln College in Oxford. In hi$ 
youth he was a great admirer of Dr. Wickliffis, 
and a zealous advocate for his opinions ; but hav- 
ing obtained good preferments in the church, and 
expecting better, he changed his principles, and 
became as violent an oppofer as he had been a de« 
fender of thefe opinions. Having been railed to 
the epifcopal chair of Lincoln, be founded JJay 
coin College, in Oxford, A.D. 1430^, for are^r 
and feven fcholars, who were to make contro* 
verfial divinity their particular ftiidy, to fit them 
for defending the church againfl the Lollards, 
by their writings and difputations. Bifliop Fle« 
ming died foon after he had laid the fmindatioii 
of his college, and left it in a very unperfe6fc ftate. 
But the buildings were carried on, and ieveral 
fellowfhips founded by fucceffive bene&3:ors; 
and at length the whole was completed about 
A.D. 147 J., by Thomas Scott of Rotheram, 
Biihop of Lincoln, who may be called the iecond 
founder of this college. ' 

Henry Chicheley, Archbifliop of Canterbury, 
founded AU-Souls College in Oxford, A.D. 1437* 
Having determined to devote his money to pious 
and charitable ufes, his friends, with whom he 
confnlted, advifed him to build an hofpital for the 
difabledfoldiers,whoweredailyreturningfrom|;he 
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wars in Frimce. But this great prelate, being 
more under the influence of fuperflition than 
humanity, and thinking it a greater a6t of charity 
to relieve the fouls of the dead than the bodies 
of the living, founded a college for a warden 
and forty fellows, and appointed them to put 
up inceflant prayers for the fouls of thofe who 
had fallen in the French wars> and for the fouls 
of all the faithful departed, from whence it 
was called Collegmm Omnium Anmarum^ the 
College of All-Souls. The Archbifhop expend- 
ed 45451. on the fabrick, and procured a con« 
fiderable revenue for it out of the lands of the 
alien priories, which had been diflblved a little 
time before. * 

William Patten,Bilhopof Winchefl;er,founded Magdalene 
a college at Oxford, dedicated to St. Mary Mag- ^^^^^' 
dalene, and from thence called Magdalene Col- 
lege ; for a prefident, forty fellows, thirty fcho- 
lars, four preibyters, eight finging clerks, fixteen 
chorilters, with fuitable officers and fervants« 
The foundation of the fabrick was laid A.D. 
. 2458^, and the whole ftru^ure was completed 
A.D. 1479. This college, by the bounty of its 
founder, and other benefactors, foon became 
one of the richeft in Europe.^ 

Henry VI. founded King's College in Cam- King't 
bridge, A.D. 1443., for one provoil, feventy feU ^^l** 
Iqws and fcholars, three chaplains, £x clerks, fix- 
teen chorifters, with a mailer, fixteen officers, 

* Ant. Woody Hift. UmTcr. Ozon. fib. %, '^•i'j%i Bcc/ 
f Id. ibid. p. 1879 te. 
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twelve f^rvitors, &c« The original plan of this 
found^ion was truly royal and magnificent, if 
we may judge of it from the chapel, which bath 
been long ^nd univerfally admired as one of the 
fined pieces of Gothick archite3;ure in the 
world. But the misfortunes . of the unhappy 
founder prevented the execution of that plan\ 
King Henry founded alfo the iUuftrious Icbool 
of Eton, near Wiqdfor^ about the fame time, 
to be a nurfery for hi$ college in Camtoidge* 

Queen Margaret, the a^ive ambitious con- 
fort of Henry VI., founded Queen's Ccdlege in 
Cambridge, A.D. 1448. This collie was in- 
volved in the misfortunes of its foundreft, and 
in danger of perifliing in its infancy.; but was 
prefer ved by the care and diligence of Andrew 
Pucket, its firft prefident, who continued in 
that ilation no lefs than forty years ; and by 
his affiduous felicitations, procured it €0 zoagay 
benefadlions, that he may, with great pro- 
priety, be efteemed its preferver and feoond 
founder.* 

Robert Woodlark, the third provoft of King's 
College, founded Katberine«Hall in Cambridge, 
A<D. 1475., for a inafter and three, fellows^ 
This hall, fo fmall at its beginning, inarea£ed 
fo much in its revenues, and the numbet of its 
members, by the bounty of many fubfeqnent 
benefactors, that it became equal, if not fope- 
rior, to fome colleges/ 
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The profefibrs of the feveFal fqiences in Cam- jpubiic 
bridge and Oxford ^iciently read their leftures, Schook. 
either in convents or in private houfes, at a 
difiance from one anotber^hired for that purpofe ; 
which was attended with* various inconveniences* 
To remedy this,. public fchools^were built-in both 
thefe univerfities, in the courfe of this period. 
Thomas Hokenbrton, Abbot of Ofney, ereSled a 
range of ftcme buildings, in Oxford, A.D. 1439., 
which he divided into ichools, for the following 
arts and fci^nces ; metaphyfics, natural philofb^ 
pby, moral philofo^hy, aftronomy, geometry, 
mufic, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, and grammar. - 
Thefe were called the newjchqolsj and were ufed 
till long after the concluiion of this period^. The 
foundation of the magnificent divinity fchool 
and library, in the fame univerfity, was laid 
about A. D. 14^7*; but the building was fre* 
queHtly interrupted for want of money. At 
length, by the liberal donations of feveral bene- 
fkffcdrs^ particularly of Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cefler, CardinalJohnKempArcbbifliop of York, 
and his nephew Thomas Kemp Bilhop of Lon- 
don, the ftru6ture was completed, A. D* 1480. * 
This fitbrick was an obje6fc of great admiration 
iu thofe times; and the univerfity fpeak of ft in 
the moft lofty ftrains, in their letters to their 
great benefa^or the Btfliop of Xx)ndon, calling 
it ** A work worthy of God, as much fuperior 
*^ to all the great edifices around it, in magni* 

i Ant. Wood. lib.»« p«i6. ' Id. ibid. p.aii %U 
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'* tude and beauty, as-divinity, to which itisde- 
'^ dicatedy is fuperior to all the other fciences ^." 
The quadrangle^ containing the public fcfaools in 
Cambridge, at lead the weft fide of it, was found- 
ed about the beginning of this period, and the 
whole was finiflied about A.D. 1475. '"^ 
Ko rniiver. The youth ofScotland, in the middle dges, were 
g^^^ not deftitute of a genius, and a tafte for learning ; 
but had not the fame means of acquiring it with 
thofe of £ngland. Having no univerfity in tJieir 
own country, fuch of them as profecuted thar 
ftudies, vere obliged to travel for their improye- 
inent ; which was attended with much expence 
and trouble. Iliis diTadvantage was^ fenfibly felt 
and much regretted ; but the diftra6led ftate of 
that unhappy kingdom, involved in almoft in- 
ceflant wars, long prevented alny remedy.'^ 
IttStmn At length, A. D. 141 c, a few men of letters in 
2^^" St Andrew's formed themfdves into a v(duntary 
fociety, and generoufly offered to teach thofe 
fciences then ufiially taught in univerfities, to all 
whochofe to attend their led;ures. Laurence lin- 
dores, a learned theologian, read le3;ures on the 
fourth book of the fentences of Peter Lombard ; 
Dr. Richard Cornel, archdeacon of Lothian, 
Mr. John Litfier, canon of St. Andrew's, and Mr. 
John Chevez, official of St. Andrew's,andMr.WiU 
liam Stephen, lectured at different hours, on the 
civil and canon laws, which were the favourite 

* Ant Wood» lib. ft. p.fti» %%* ** Fuller, p. 79. 
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ftudies of ;the clergy in thde tin^s ; Mr. John 
CyU^ Mr. William Fowles, and Mr. William 
Croifer, taught logic and philefophy. Thefe 
2e6lure8 commenced at Whitfunday A.D. 1410.9 
and were attended by crowds of fludents. " 

Henry Wardlaw, Bifliop of St. Andrew's, a Univerfity 
magnificent and generous prelate, a great, and ^^»^ 
probably the chief promoter of this defign of found^d^ 
^re£i:ing an univerfity, encouraged by the fuccefs . 
' of thefe previous ledtures, granted a charter ^' to 
<^ the venerable doctors, mailers, bachelors, and 
'* Undents, refiding in his city of St. Andrew -s 
and tbeir fucceflbrs, confirming the univerfity 
there, which they had fo laudably inftituted 
^^ and begun, conftituting and detelarihg it to be 
** an univerfity, for the ftudy of divinity, law, 
'^ medicine, and the liberal arts, and taking it 
*^ under his fpecial proteftion.*'. In this charter 
the Bifhop, for himfelf and his fucceflbrs, granted 
to the members of his univerfity of St. Andrew's, 
and their fucceflbrs; all the powers, privileges, 
and immunities, ufually granted to other unii. 
verfities, which are enumerated; and obliged 
the aldermen, bailiffs, and other officers of his 
city <tf St. Andrew's, when they entered on 
their offices, to take an oath before the re&or of 
the univerfity, not to invade or violate any of 
thefe privileges. In the fame charter the prior 
and chapter of St. Andrew's, with the archdea- 
cons of St. Andrew's and Xothian, give their 
coqienttatherefl;abli{hment of the univerfity, and 

grant 
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grant the fame privileges to hi vtmttAten^ m aU 

their baroniesaad lands^ This charter is dated 

at St.ABdrew^s, a7tb February A.D. 141 1. '* 

Confirmed 'As Qo tranfadtioti of inioortance in thofe times 

^oL^ was concluded without the approbation of the 

Pope, the above- mentioned chart er^ with petitions 

for the confirmation of it from the Regent, in the 

name of the King, from the bifhop, prior, and 

chapter of St Andrew's, were feht to Pope Bene- 

dift XIII., oneof the three contending popes, who 

then refided in Arragon, and was ackowledged 

by that kingdom, and by Scotland. Benedift 

granted one bull, confirming the above charted, 

and all the privileges and immunities therein 

given to the new univerfity, by the bifhop, prior 

chapter, and « archdeacons; and another, grant- 

^ ing certain additional .privileges, by ^is HoUnefi* 

Both tliefe bulls are dated at Panifcoie (a ftrong 

i place in Arragon, where thatpo pe then kept his 

Kltle court), September 3. A.D. 141a. '* When 

tbefe papal bulls were brought to St. Andrew's 

February 3. A.D. 141 3., by Henry de Ogilby, 

A.M., they were received with ^reat ceremcmy, 

and every poflible demonftration of joy.'* 

Became The univerfity of St. Andrew's foon became 

famouf. confpicuous, and acquired confiderable infiuenee 

in the moft important affairs both of chorch and 

^ate. Scotland adhered longer to Benedi3;XIII. 

tlutn any other nation } but alter that pope was de* 

« Ex Archivis Uriiver. iSiAndiV ** U* 

^ Scoticron*libiZ5«cxi. 
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pbfed by the council of ConfjLance, and Martin V. 
chofen in bis place, the coancil fent the Abbot of 
Pontiniac,a man of great learning and eloquence^ 
into Scotland, to prevail upon that church and 
kingdom to withdraw their obedience from Bene- 
dict, and acknowledge the pope who had been 
eho&n by the council. The Emperor Sigifmond, 
ftt the fame time, fent letters to the Regent and 
tiie three eftates, to the fame purpofe. The Duke 
of Albany fummoned a parliament, andconvoca^ 
tion of the clergy, to meet at Perth, ad 06);ober 
A.D.I4I7., to determine this important queftion. 
The Recent was friendly to the caufe of Bene** 
ctiifii: i and that pope was not wanting to himfelf on 
this occafibn. Ailter the Abbot of Pontiniac had 
laid befojre the parliament the Emperor'sletters^ 
and the requeft of the council of Canftance, and 
eafiirced them in a long oration. Dr. John Hard- 
ing appeared, with letters from Benedi^, which 
lie prefented, together with a commifflon to him 
to plead his caufe. The letters contained thi^ 
fooft flatteritig praifes of the Scots for their former 
fteadinefs, and the mod preffing exhortations to 
perfevere in their adherence to him as the only 
lawful pope; and Dr. Harding pleaded hie caufe 
WiHi great ability and zeal, employing arguments 
which muft have made a deep impreffion on a fu« 
perftitious high-f|Mrited people, proud and jealous 
ef their independence. But Dr. John Elwood, 
the redlor, and the other famous divines of the 
univerfity of St. Andrew's, having taken the other 
fide of the queilion, prevailed upon the parlia- 
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ment, by the ftrength of their aif^iuneiits and the 
weight of their influence, to withdraw ftom the 
obedience of Benedift, and acknowledge Mar* 
tin V. to be the lawful pope. '* 
Favoured James I., that great lover of learning and 
byjaxnesL learned men, rejoiced in the fblitude of bis pri^ 
ion, at the eftablifliment of an univerfiQr in hia 
dominions; and after his return home he gave 
the members of it many marks of his favour and 
attention • He fbmetimes honoured their piibltc 
a£ls and difputations with his prefence; beftowed 
ecclefiaftical dignities and benefices on the moft 
eminent profeflbrs ; kept a lifl; of the mi^ pro« 
mifing fcholars, in order to prefer them as oppor^r 
tunitie^ offered; and granted them a charter^ ex« 
preffive of the warmed regard, and exem^fii^ 
them from all tolls, taxes, and fervices, in all 
parts of the kingdom. This charter is dated, at 
• Perth, 20th March A.D. 1431.'' We ure told 
by one of our ancient hiitorians, that the new 
univerfity increafed immenfely under the patro- 
nage of this excellent prince; that it had thirteen 
doctors of divinity, eight doctors of laws, many 

other learned men, and a prodigious multitude 
of fludents. *" 
Not rich. ^^' though the univerfity of St. Andrew's was 
thus completely eftabliihedy much reipeSted, and 
well frequented, it was but ill accomoiodated an4 
endowed. The fludents lived entirely at theic 

'^ Sc^cron* lib. 15. c.249 25 i 
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own expence} ihe regents or teachers had no fisc- 
ed falaries ; and the gratuities they received from 
theirpupils were probably very foiall ; and in this 
condition this univerfity continued about forty 
years, owing to the very unhappy and diftrefsful 
circumftances of the kingdom iathofe times. 

At length that generousand public-fpiritedpre- St. Saiva* 
late, James Kennedy Bifliop of St Andrew's,who J^' ^^ 
fucceededBiihop Wardlawin thatfee, A.D. i444.» 
built a college in that city, for theology and the 
liberal arts, dedicated to the honour: of God, of 
our Saviour, and the Virgin Mary ; and gave it 
the name of St. Salvator's College. Belides de- 
fraying all the expence of the &bric, with its fur- 
niture, and of the utenfils and ornaments of the 
dhapel, he endowed it with competent revQUuea 
for a principal, fix fellows, and fix poor fcholars. 
It is difficult to difcover the precife time when - 
this <:ollege was built and endowed/ The firfl 
foundation-charter was confirmed by Pope Nico* 
las v., who died 25th March, A.D. 1455.; be- 
fore which time the college inuft have been 
founded ''. The fecond foundation charter, con« 
fiderably different from the firfi, is dated at the 
cafi;le of St. Andrew's, 5th April A.D. 1458., 
and was confirmed, at Rome, by Pope Pius II., 
^ 3th September in-the fame year. This charts 
ii very long, containing all the fi^atutes of the 
college, ftooi which only a very brief abfixa& of 
the chief or mod remarkable articles ean be 
given. By this charter the principal was always 
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to be a do&or in divinity, and re€t:or of Quhilt, 
and was obliged to read a theologiGal le6t:are 
once in every week, and to preach to the people 
four times a«year. The firft of the fellows was tQ 
be a licentiate ifa divinity and re6tor of the j^u 
rilh-church of Ketnbach, and to read theological 
lefikures thrice a-week^ and preach to the peo- 
ple fix times a-year. The fecond of the fellows 
was to be a bachelor in divinty, re6i:or of Dun- 
inach, and to read a theological lecture every 
lawful day. The reftori^ annexed to thefe 
three offices conftituted their endowments. The 
other four fellows were to be mafters of arts, and 
in priefts* orders ; and two of them were to be 
chofen annually, by the priiicipal, the licen- 
tiate, and the bachelor, to read lectures in 
logics, phyfics, philofophy, or metaphyfics, ac- 
cording to the manner prelcribed by the general 
ftatutes of the univerfity, for which they were 
to receive fmall annual ftipends. All the mtoi- 
bers^with neceffary fervants and attendants^ were 
to he provided with meat, drink, and lodging in 
the college ; and funds were fettled for that pur- 
pofe. Others, who refided in it at their own ex- 
pence, were to conform to all its regulations. 
This charter contains a greatvariety of rules,con«* 
cerning the fucceflion or eleftion to offices,— 
the times of vacation and refidence, — the per-, 
^rmance of divine fervice in the chapel, — vifita- 
tion by the rector of the univerfity, the authority 
of theprincipal,&c. &c. Though this good biffiop 
is faid to have beeu a great reformer of the 
manners of the clergy, he doth not feem to have 

expefted 
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' expected or exacted any very extraordinary de- 
grees of purity and ftri6tnefs from the members of 
his college, as appears from the following ilatute: 
** We ordain further. That aU the members of the 
** faid college live decently, as becomes ecclefia- 
" fticsj that they do not keep concubines pub* 
•* licly } that they be not common night-walkers 
'** or robbery, or habitually guilty of other noto- 
^^ tlous crimes; and if anyone of them is fo 
** (which God forbid), let him be correfl;ed by 
«' his fuperior, and if he proves incorrigible, let 
>^ him be deprived by the fame fuperior^ and 
*^ another fubilituted in his piace.^* «o 

As the diocefe of Glaigow was next to thait of giuverfity 
-St. Andrew's in rank and revenues, the biihops of ©^ 6Ja%ov 
the one often emulated thofe of the other. Wit 
liam Tttrnbull, Biifaop of Glafgow, feeing an unL- 
verfity eftabliflied at St. Andrew's, and Being a 
friend to learning, r e£t^Wed to procure the efta- 
blifliment of another at his epifcopal feat. With 
•this view, he prevailed upon King James II., to 
apply to the Pope for ere6iing one in that city; 
reprefenting, that it would be of great ufe, not 
4>nly to his own fubje6ts, but.alib to the people of 
fome neighbouring countries ; and that the place 
was very fit for fuch a ieininary of learning, on 
account of the falubrity of the air^ and of its - 
■abounding with all the neceflaries of life. In 
- compliance with this application, Pope i^icho* 
lasY., moved by tl^e accounts he had re« 
ceived of the plea&ntnefs of the place, the 

* ** Zx, AxibxfU Untver. St Andr. 
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eonvementnefs of its fituaticm, add ih» titifttber ^ 
learned men refiding in it, granted a hvjl^ dat«d 
at Rome, 26th'Pecember A.D. i450r, eftabliOi- 
ing an univerfity, or general ftudy in all Jav^fiil 
faculties in the city of Glalgow, with all the 
.powers, honours, and immunities, of hta.owa 
imiverfity of Bononia ; and that the degrees iad 
honours conferred by it Ihould be fuftained hj 
every other univerfity. By the fame buU, the 
Pope conftituted William Biflhop of GJa%ow» asd 
his fucceflbrs, perpetual chancellors of tbia jubi- 
verfity, with all the powers epjoyied by the 
chancellors of other untverfities. ^* 

When this bull was brought toGla%ow» a con- 
gregation of thofe who were to be the fidl nem- 
bers was held in the chapter-houfe of th^ Domi- 
nican friars ; and at that meeting the uoiverfitf 
was formed. About forty gentlemen, moftif 
ecdefiaftics, i;^ere incorporated, or matriculated, 
and took an oath to keep the fecrets, maintain tb^ 
privileges, and ob^ the law«, of the uaiverfit|u 
At dieir matriculation, each perfon paid« w eoh 
0aged to pay, a fum of money, for the iuppprt of 
the inftitution J but whether that fum was.fi^di, 
and a condition of their admiffion, or was uocar^ 
tain and voluntary, I have not difcovered« The 
^rft lecture in this univerfity was read in the 
icfaapter«houie of the Dominicans, 99th Afitil 
A. D. 145 1., by Dr. David Cadzow, the fic4t 
reftop^ on the third book of the fentences, lU 
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^*/i9e/^A(>^^£0cferfcortim; and Dn John lientrox - 
re^id, the fame day in the fame place, on the ru# 
bw of the civil law **. Dr. Andrew De Garlies, 
4o£lor of medicine, was admitted a member « 
four days afler this, and was probably the firft 
profeflbr osf that fdeoce in this uniyeriity* 

In the fame year in which the univerfity of College. 
Olafgow wds thus eftabliflied, the college or fa- 
culty x>{ arts was alfo fonp.ed. Dr. William EU 
phingfton was chofen the firft dean of that faculty; 
and the regents immediately began their ledhrrey ' 
in logics, phylics, and philpfophy. The coU^e 
Was governed by a principal or chief regent, who 
was fubjedt to the authority of the re6lor pf th^ 
univerfity. Dr. Duncan Bunch was the fir^ 
principal^'* The ancient records of the col- 
lege we^e kept in a book diilin^fc from thofe of 
the univerfity. 

ThiC univerljty and college of Gljilgow being Confirmed 
thus completely formed, King James II., by his ^yJ*«« . 
letters-patent und^r the great feal, dated a|; 
Stirling, cotfa April A.D. 1453., took under hi^ 
fpecial patronage and protection, the reSori^ , 
dean of faculty, pro£h)rs of nations, regents^ 
miifte!t3^ and fcholars, and their fucceflbrs ^ and 
eKempted them, together with their beadl&s^ 
writers, ftatioiiers, and ,parchment-makers, frojn 
all taxes, tolls, watching^, wardings, &c. withiqi 
thi^ kingdom. ** 
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William Turnbull, Bifhop of GrlalgoW, who 
had been the chief promoter of this inflitution^ 
granted a charter, dated at his city of Gla%ow, 
ift December A.D. 1453., containing a variety 
of powers and privileges conferred by him on the 
reftor and univerfity. Particularly he grante4 
to the fe^lor of his univerfity of Glafgow, and his 
fucceflbrs, jurifdiflion and cognifance in all civ3 
and pecuniary caufes of fmaller moment withia 
the univerfity ; referving thofe of greater im- 
portance to his own determination as lord of the 
regality. He alfo granted to the re6tor the trial 
and cognifance of all quarrels and difputes be* 
tween the members of the univerfity and the in- 
habitants of the city and regality of Glalgowj 
referving to the latter the privilege of appealing 
from the decifions of the reftor to the bifhop oi 
his ofHciaL All beneficed clergymen within the 
diocefe of Glafgow, who were members of the 
univerfity, either as regents or fl;udents, were by 
this charter exempted from the obligation of re- 
iiding in their pariflies, but were obliged to keep 
curates. The Bifliop alfo granted an exiemption 
from all tolls, exactions, and fervices impofed by 
the city, to all the members of the univerfity, in- 
cluding the'beadles, fhield bearers, familiars, fer-^ 
vants, writers, ftationets, parqhment-makers, with 
their wives, children, and fervants; and obliged 
the magiftrates of the city of Gla(gow, when they 
entered on their offices, to take an oath before the 
chancellorof the diocefs, to proteft the univerfity 
in all its privileges. In a word, William Bifliop 
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.of Gk%QW granlted the fame privileges, ainyoil 
in the famie words, to his univerfity of Glalgovr, 
that Henry Bifhop of St. Andrew's had before 
granted to his univerfity of St. Andrew's ; and 
&oth thefe prelates uied the ilyle of independent 
fovereigns, prefcribing laws and granting privit 
leges to their fubjefts. *^ 

, .But though the powers, privileges, andimmu* M endow, 
nities of this new univerfity and college were 
fiifficiently ample, their endowments and reve# 
Hues were very fmall. For fome time they feem 
^ have had no pofleffions or fixed revenues, but 
t^ have depended entirely on occafional dona* 
tions, and the fees paid by the fl:udents. They 
could the more eafily fubfifi^ in this manner, that 
jtbe reS;or, the principal regent, the other re-^ 
jQ^ents, and even many of the Undents, were be* 
n^ficed clergymen or monks. It appears alfo^ 
from the mofE ancient matriculation-rolls, that 
th^e refli of the ftudents were, for the moil part, 
jpung noblemen or gentlemen ; few perfons of: 
inferior rank having either the ambition or abi. 
Jitj to give their fons an uriiverfity-education *^ 
Bifhop TurnbuU, it is faid, intended to have en- 
dowed his favourite univerfity, which he cpn* 
fidered as his child, with certain rents and tener 
ments j but he went to Rome, and died there iij 
Ihe prime of life, only about nine months after h^ 
had granted the above charter, without having 
executed his intention. 
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Lord Ha- The cbllege of Glafgdw received i« firft yrfth 
^Tbe. ablebenefaaion/whichgaveitafoHdftmtiaatidll 
nefaaor. and eftabliflitnent, from the noble fainily of Ha- 
milton, who feeni to have the beft title to thi 
honour of being its founders. James Lord HamiU 
ton, and his Lady Euphemia Counteft of DtooglaS, 
by a deed or charter,^ dated at Gla%owj 6th df 
January A.D. 1459., granted to their, belov^ 
Duncan Bunch, principal regent, to th6 oth^r 
tegents, and to the ftudents in the college erf fir- 
tulty of arts, in the uriiverfity of Gla%dw, And 
their fiicceflbrii, a tdfiement ort tbfe eaft lide of 
that ftreet in GIafgo\^ which iead^ from' the ca- 
thedral tb the market crofs, for lh6ir At66miii6aa& 
tion with four acres of ground adjaceftt. Tfii 
^'infcipal regent, with the other regents^andftw- 
Jieiitfe, accordingly took up their f ^ffdenc^ ifi that 
tenement (on the lite of which the! p/feferit coHt^ 
IS built), an4 lived in a collegiate iHaritifet/ 16 
this charter, the Lord afid Lady Hinfifltori ftt- 
- ^6^ntly call themfelves the Foundferfe df th6 Col- 
lege 6f Olafgow j and in I'eturnfbrthijivihidlbtt 
behefaiSiion, tliey bblrgfe the members 6f theiir 
college to perfoi'm a variety of religioiis rites for 
the benefit of the fouls of iheif founders. It 
particular, they oblige them, ev^ry day after 
dimiet ahd flipper, to ftaAd tip and pray, for tbfe 
j^ttdd i!ate of the trniverfal thurclt, fbt tifre King 
. ifctid ^eeti of ScDtlahd, and of the-rf/uls of Lord 
and Lady Hamilton their founders, fiefides this, 
they oblige all the members of their ^college who 
yftth priefts, to fay i great tititxfliet' of maffes 
^ " every 



every year, for the fouls of their founders, an3 
^r the fouls of all thofe from whom the Lord 
Hamilton had taken any thing, and had never 
made any return *\ This was a very common 
method of compenfating injuries in thofe fuper* 
ftitious times ; and to this many churches and 
monafteries, as well' as colleges, owed their 
^xiftence. ^ 
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CHAP. v. 

Hiftory qfthe Arts in Great Britainj Jromthe 
acceffion of Henry W.j A.D. i39§», to the 
accejjionqf Henry \ll.y A JD. I ji,Z$. 

THE frequent wars In which the people of Dedine of 
Britain were engaged in this period, were "*^ 
as unfriendly to the improvement of the arts as td 
the advancement of learning. The art of war^ 
indeed, was cultivated with the greateil ardour,^ 
and many improvements were made in the fcience 
of fliedding human blood ; while fome of the. mod 
neceflary and ufeful arts were allowed to'Ianguifli 
and decline. But it is proper, and may be both 
ufeful and amufing, to take a more attentiveview, 
fira of liie neceflary, and then of the pteafing arts, 
in this period. 
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SECTION L 

ISfiary tfiheneteffkr^ AfUin 1399. 

^A*D. 1485. 

l^fie^ A GRICULTURE,themoft neceflaiyand ufc 
^^ -i^ fbl of all iarte, could not flourifli or b€ madi 
intpfoted, when thdfe trho enltMted the ibfl 
were little better than flaves, and laboured not 
ib much for themlblves, as fbr their haughty 
mafters, who, in general, treated them with little 
kindnefs, and lefs refpe€i;« 
Diftrds of Theie unhappy fuilics were not even permitted 
to purfue theii; humble toils in peace, but were 
liable every moment te be called from the plough 
into the field Qf battle^ by a royal proclamatioii, 
OF by the mandates of their own s^bit^r^ lofdi 
^ucb miiltiUides of this m<^ ufeful 6rd[er 6f men 
actually fell in battle, or wef e deilf oyed by the 
4iccidents and fatigues of war, that hands were 
wanting to carry on the riecetfary 6perations of 
hufbatidry. This occafibfied loud complaints of 
the Scarcity of labourers, stnct of the hig^ price of 
labour. Many l^yfi were made to reduce and 
fix the price dt la]()our, to compel men io be- 
come labourers, and to reftrain them from follow- 
ing oCher occupafiohs '• tn one of ihefe i^iutes 
it is faid, thai noblemen and others wer6 greatly 
4iftreued ibf watni of labourers and fervants 
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kf hxxS^mdsji md ''thirliibre it Waif enft^ed^ 
^ Thm whoever had b&m emploft^ at thil 
^ plough, at eatt^ 6t ^my oth^r hufttindry-^^ork, 
•• till he ^a^ twelve-years Of age,ftidttld bec6m^ 
^ |)elled to continne iii that employ si^iit during 
^ life.*' It was further tn^aa^d, *^ TJhat Berttd 
*^ \\ko had. tiot latids o^ rents of the Viflue Of ; 
« twenty Ihillings awy^ar (equlvaltat^^ i&im 
^« J)dundfr at preifent), ihoiild be perfiiitt^df to pviH 
^ aiiy <^^hfeitfons apprentices te any other trade^ 
^ fcUt (hdtild briftg thefti all up to hulbandry,^* 
•thefe hard laWs^ '•*hieh infringed fo iitticli 6% 
IMt^f at ii&e^ty, Wfire cfiiForcefd by very feVer^ 
periiaHieid : a prtfdf thai the efvil thf(e!j;i wer6 i^ 
€i&iided to remedy was very leiififely ^Ifelt. * ' 

mt^me^^a fev^ral ot^^ 'k\^s lAtinfing tM Chaage-ia 
Arie6 6# XkhMtt^ ^m to hi^e h^ little otkiit ^"^ 
^ffaa.' Tlie'ibar^jr of labdtif^d (Ull <idlitMii«idi 
fitid wItK Ihg iift^i^^fiii^ mfvlagfes dIF Wit U&rmGiAi 

tite ftfife tif ft^i6tii«tire, wh^h.thade & ttil^f^ 
noife.Br Hiany yfears.' Itw prelates, b&^oins,- ahd 
oflSter ^rtit ptdjpfMdrs bf l«nd, ke^ 4rft€iflfive 
tra^d of them £^rofirid their caftles^ ^hioh Hret^ "-..■' 
Called th<^ demefhe \ixi6ls, in theii^ (D#n imtSif-i ■' ' 
diati^ pti^elffloh, and Ciiltivated Htem h^ th^ir vit> 
k^hs, and by h9red-ft!hrahtsi tinder th«dife£lt<Mr 
«r th^t b6lie£r^. But thefe gtfeat laj&dhfildeti ' 
Mith^btiku led'th6irf61l6Wer« intdthd i!«Ms 4f 
war, i^e^f'^unibefs-^re gradnatlj ditnkriflie^i 
^tf^ llir^d' fer^ant^ fcould not be procured «k 
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reaibiiaWle terms* This obliged, thfe pr'datei, 

lords, and gentlemeo, to inclofe the laads around 

their cafUes, and to convert them iatp pafture- 

grounds* This practice of inclofiog beqame verjp 

general in England about the middle of this pe« 

j^iod, and occafioned prodigious clamours from 

tbofe who miftook the effe& of depopulation for 

its caufe* For when we confider, that the import- 

l&ce, honour, and fecur i ty of the nobles^ knight^ 

^d gQntl^ioMn of tbofe times, depended more 

Hpon the number of their followers,' than on the 

gresitQef^ of their eftates, we (^nnotfuppofeitpo£ 

^Uetbat the generality of them, nearly about ti)^ 

iaipe time, would have agreed to expel th^ir fakb^ 

ful followers from their demefne lands, in or^^ 

. ' ".--: r tlf>'€Over theim with defencelefs flocks and her^s, 

-• if they had not been compelled to da it by foa^^ 

' vSf^ry general and powerful caufe* Welearnfrom 

theb^aut^rity,ithe teftimony of manya&s o^ 

iverliament^ that the depopulation of the obunttyn 

^d the difficulty of procuring labourers,. wasi 

tbo real, caufe of this remarkable reyoji^tion..^ 

Com- John £oM£e of Warwick was a moil violent de^ 

5wt"aJ*'* elaimer «|gainft the nobilitjy and gentry , who in- 

cMot. c^ofed their lands ^ and a corifiderablie ,part of his^ 

HiAory of England coniifts of the moil bitter ia«^ 

v<eAivesi^gainiltbem; calling them depopuIat;j(^ 

deftroyers of villages, robbers, tyrants^ b^liik^ 

enemies to God and man j and afluring.th^m, ^ba6 

they would all go to the devil when they died K 

7his zealous enemy to inclofures tells u$, thath^ 

prefented 
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prefented a petition agftinft them to tise {mrlia# 
mentthat met at Coventry A.D. 1459., which 
was totally difregarded ; and that feveral peti** 
tions'to facceeding parliaments had been equally 
nnfuccefsful ^ But though John Roufe was a con« 
temporary writer^ no great regard is due to bis 
Opinions, as he was evidently a fnperfictal ob« 
ferv^, and a weak credulous ftian. In his decla«* 
nations againil thofe hated depopulators, be 
informs, us, that one of that charpi^ler had adtu^ 
ally been feen in hell, by a certain prieft who was 
carried thither on the back of a devil, with wbom 
he was familiar; that the prieft was a little averfe 
at firft to trufl himfelf on the back of his infernal 
friend, till the devil gave him his word of honour 
that he would bring him back in &fety ; wfoicli 
jhe faithfully perfoi'med. * 

/ But thoughthis alteration in 2^icultureWa$.tQ» Cooiiime^ 
troduced at firft by the fcarcity of labour ers, and ^ °** 
the high price of labour, it cannot be denied, 
that the humour of inclofing arable lands, and 
converting them into paftures, was at length 
carried too far ; and early in the fucceeding 
period, we (hall find that parliament interpofdd 
to Hop its progrefs. * r . 

The frequent dearths which happened in this Dearthi, 
period,, is another evidence of the imperfe^ fliat^ 
of agriculture. In the prefent age, when grain. ib 
double its ordinary price, it is accounted a greiit 
dearth, atld is very feverely felt by the great body 

« J.Koflii Hift. Ang. p.190. ^ Id. p.94« 
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of the people. But in thofe titties grain was ire< 
quently triple or quadruple its ufual price, which 
muft have produced a grievous famiiie '• The 
ipoft common price of a quarter of wheat in this 
period fi&ems to have been about 4s. or 4s. 6d. ai 
the rate of 406. or 45s. of our money at prefent 
But we are informed by a contemporary biftorian, 
that in A. D. 1437* and 1438;, th6 price of a quar* 
tK of wheajb in many places was no lefi than 
il. 6s. Sd. (equivalent to i^l. 68. 8d. at pre* 
fent) ; and the price of all other kinds of grain 
in the Ikme proportion to their ordinary prices *« 
In this extremity, the common peof^e endea» 
lioured to prefer ve their wretched lives by drying 
the roots of herbs, and converting them into | 
icind o£ bread. <^ 

It muft be confeffed, that in the courfe of thii 
yeriod grain of all kinds was fometimes exceed* 
togiy cheap. Wheat was Ibid, A.D. x455*9 ^^ 
jbme places, at is. the quarter ^^ But this vas 
not I0 much owing to any improvements in huf* 
fcandiy, as toan extraordinary importation of corn 
JGrom the continent in order to procure a fuppiy 
'Of J^ngltii wool. This exceffive importatios 
which threatened the ruin of the Englifli farmery 
excited the. ipoft violent complaints, £^nd gave oc* 
cafion to a oorn-law, A. D. 1 463. By that law it 
was enaAed, that no grain of any kind fliouldbe 
imported) when wheat was below 6s. 8d., i^y^ 



' See Chronicon Preciofumy p. 98— x 14* 
^ Hift. Croyland. p*5i8. 
•• Stow, p. 398. 
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jQ^at thp gre^t 4^^ri^e in^khevalveof land is tjbff LowT»iiie 
ftrongefl proof of the ^edin^ pf agriculture in t]^ ®^ ^'*** 
peiipd* There ^re rpmej&^amples of land iold al 
|twen(ty-i9^e years purghaff^ jo 4he reiga pf £d« 
WftrdJII., which, >jt i» prpbaj^le, was not mack 
a)>pve th^, common ^^np^'K J^ut thpre w !i^ 
fullpfl evidence that l9«d bad fallen in its VB,\m %9 
ten ye?f s.pur9hafe, in the reign of Jidward IV# 
Fpr tliat prwce proi»ifp4, fey procl^maiioft, a re- 
ward pf ippol. in «ion?y, pr-a» jeftate of ippL 
8?y^ar, tp mj wfep ft^ould apprehend the Pidce 
pf Clarefipe, or the E^rl of Warwick 'K It ia ev^tt 
pjrplpable that lapd wa? fometiB^ea .fold cpp^d^r^i 
ably lower^ Sir John Fortefcue, adyifing Jgd-* 
llwrdlV. tp feward his fervants with impmeft 
rather thati with land, fay$» ^* It> is fuj^^, t^ 
^ tp fum of thena is gi vy n 1 ool. wejrth land ypfjglyj 
<^ that wpuld have hold. him jcontent. with appJI. m 
*^ moneys if thay roiglit have had it in hand '^/* 
So deplorable ar« the efie3:5 of long and frequent 
wars, efpecially of int^ftine wars, in a cpjMBQ|iry ^fil 
overftocked w^th inhahiltants. 

If agriculture decj^lifted in England ii> ibk l»t fa Scoi. 
lipd, it declined ftill mPrij in Scptland, a? that us^ ^ 
happy country had fufiered more i^ prpppfLtMAl* 



** Godwin de Prefulibiu Ang(. p.xz6» 

'' Ryn|. Fttd. torn. zz. p. 654- 

'* ij^artdciie on Ablblnte and Limited Bioaardiy* p.tf. 
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its population and wealth, by long and ruinous 
wars. The low ftate of its agriculture in this 
period is evident from the laws that were made 
for its ifnprovement* By one of thefe laws, 
A.D. 1424., it is ena£ted, " That ilk man of 
^* iimple eftate, that fould be of reffoun labourers, 
*^ have owther half an ox in the pleuh, or elfe 
^ delve ilk day vii fute of length, and vii on 
f* bread '*." Another law, A.D. 1457.^ is thus 
expreifed : " Anent the fewing of quheit, peis, 
<< and beinis, it is fene Qieidfull, that ilk man 
^^ crend with a pleug of viii pxen, ihall law at the 
^« leaft ilk yeir, ane firlot of quheit, half an&lot 
♦« of peis^ and forty beins, under the pane of xs* 
H to the barroibe of that land that he dwells in,— 
^^ And giff the barrone faws not the faid cornin 
<< his domainis, he fall pay to the King x fli."'' 
How different from this is the prefent ftate of 
agriculture in North Britain ? 

Orchards and gardens were cultivated in this 
us. well as in former periods; but if any great 
improvements were now made in that branch of 
agriculture, by the introdu6i:ion of new fruits, 
plants, herbs, or flowers, they have efcaped my 
refearches. The following rerfes of King 
James I., of Scotland contain a defcription of 
the royal garden at Windfor, as it appeared 
about A.D. 1414. 



" BlackAatifol.;. 
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How was tbere tnaid fail by the Tovris wall 
A gardyn faire* and in the corneris fety 

Ane herbere grene> with waiidis long and fmall ^ 
Kaiiit about $ and fo with treis fet 
Was all the place> and hawth)orn hegis knet. 

That lyf ^^ was noii walkyng there forfoye 

That myght within fcarce any wight afpye. 

So thick the beuis and the levis grene» 
Be(chadet all the allyes that there wercf 

And middis every herbere might be fene * 

The fcharp grene fuete junipere> 
Growing fo fair with branchis here and there^ 

That as it femyt to a lyf \irith0ut9 

The be^ fpred the herbere all about. ^' 

That excellent and mod accompliflied Prince, in Scot- 
James I., who was not a mere fcholar, but pof- ^^^* 
fefled no little Ikill in many of the ufeful as 
well as elegant arts, laboured with great ardour 
to infpire his fubje^ls with the love, and to 
in(lru6t them in the pra6lice, of thefe arts, 
and, amongft others, of the art of gardening. 
**' At his leifure hours (fays a contemporary 
*< hiftorian, who was well acquainted with him), 
*« he not only indulged hirafelf in mufic, in 
** reading and writing,^ in drawing and paint- 
" ing, but when the circumftances of time and 
" place, and the tafte and manners of thofe 
" About him, made it proper, he would fome- 
<« times inftru6l them in the arts of cultivating 
<^ kitchen and pleafure gardens, and of planting 
'« and ingrs^ing different kinds of fruit-trees '^. '* 

' '7 Lyfy liinng perfon. 

'* Poetical remains of Jamei L 
*^ Scoticron* lib.i6. c*30» 
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That illuftrious Brince, Henry V., though, for 
political reafons, he kept the unfortuDate James 
a prifoner during his whole reign, and would 
probably never have confented to his enlarge- 
ment, could not help admiring his virtues and 
accomplifhments, and acknowledging, that the 
fubje£ls would be happy who were governed by 
fuch a prince* *° 
CuiuVat- Though greater atten tion was paid to the breed- 
uifk^! ing and feeding of flieep and cattle in this than in 
any former period, the fowing of grafles and the 
manuring of pailures were quite unknown. 

Salt is at all times an important article, and 
was of flill greater importance in thofe times, 
when falted meats were fo much ufed ; and yet 
the art of making it was very imperfe&ly under- 
flood in England. Henry VI. being informed, 
that a new and better method of making fait 
had been invented in the Low Countries, he in* 
vited John de Sheidame, a gentleman of Zea- 
land, with fixty perfons in his company, to come 
into England, to in(lru6); his fubje6l:s in the new 
method of making fait, promifing them protec- 
tion and encouragement. " 

It would be improper, on many accounts, to 
encumber the pages of a general hiftory, with 
tedious minute details of every trivial tranfitory 
change in the neceffary or pleafing arts, which bad 
little or no efie6t on the appearance of the coun- 
try or the ilate of its inhabitants. This was never 
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protnifed or intended in this work; in which it is 
only deiigned to introduce, in theif proper times, 
fuch nfeful inventions and important improTO* 
ments iti the arts, as were produ6livef of real and 
permanent advantages. It is not neceffary, 
therefore, in this place to give a detailed defcrip. 
tion of the ftate of archite<Slare,as that Was very 
nearly the fame in this as in the preceding period. 

Though great guns were now ufed both in the Military. 
attack and defence qf places, no alterations were 
yet made in conftru6ling and fortifying fuch, 
places. The prodigious thicknefs and folidity of 
the walls of the Anglo-Norman cailles, made any 
alteration to appear unneceflary, as they feemed 
to be fufficiently ftrong to refift any force with 
which they cpald be aflaulted. The truth is^ 
that the people of England in this period, were 
mnch more employed in beating down than in 
building. Many large, ftrong^ and magnifi- 
cent caftles were demoliflied or difmantled during ' 
tbofe defolating civil wars between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, but very few were built* 
For at thfe fame time that thefe caftles were de^* 
ftroyed, their noble proprietors, '^ho might hav^ 
rebuilt them, were either killed or ruined. So 
many of the artificers alfo employed in building, 
fell in thefe and other wars, that they became 
exceedingly fcarce, and the price of their labour 
V6ry high ; and aH the laws mstde to remedy tbii 
evil proved ingffeftual". Scotland was in the 

" SeeStatut«8^ 4t]^Hen.IV. c. Z4«9 »<iHen.V« c.4. an.4. c.4.1 
6di I&n. VI. c. 3. an. S. c. $. an. ^3. c. i». 
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fame fituatton in this refpeS;. Mafims aad car- 
penters were fo few, that they undertook more 
works than they could execute ; the trouble aad 
expence of building were fo great, that it became 
neceflary to make laws to compel men of for- 
tune to build. ^^ 
Sacrtd. The tafte for founding and building monafte- 

ries and churches did not prevail fo much in this 
as it had done in fome preceding periods. This 
was partly owing to the unhappy date of the 
country ; and partly to the doubts which bad been 
raifed in the minds of many perfons of all ranks, 
by Wickliffe and his followers, concerning the 
inerit of thofe pious but expenfi ve works. It can- 
not be denied, however, that the ftyle of facred 
architecture, commonly called the GoUdc^ conti- 
nued to be gradually improved, and in the courfe 
of this period was brought to the higheft perfec- 
tion. Of this mod lofty, bold, and perfeAilyl^ 
of^Gothic architfedture, feveral fpecimens remain 
entire; and as thefe llru6lures were much ad- 
mired in the age in which they were erefted, they 
are ftill beheld with pleafure, not without furprife. 
Of this kind are — the divinity fchool at Oxford 
—the chapel of King's college at Cambridge— 
the collegiate church of Fotheringay — the cha- 
pel of St. George at Windfor, and feveral other 
churches in England *^ Specimens of this 
kind are alfo to be found in Scotland, as the col* 

^ Black AdtS) James I, c.899 90. 92. 
^ *♦ Warton*8 Obfervations on the Fairy Queeni voI.a» p.lS»> &c. 
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lege church in Edinburgh -p-that chapel which 
is now the veftry to the old church in the 
iamecity — the palace^church in Linlithgow— 
the eaft church in Stirling, &c. which were all 
built in this period. 

To prevent the neceffity of a minute defcription xsag't 
of the peculiarities of this flyle of archite6);ure9 it ^*s? 
may be proper to lay before the reader the plan of , 
King's-coilege chapel in Cambridge (the mod ad- 
mired edifice of this kind), extra^ed from the laft 
will of its royalibunder, Henry VL, by one of our 
hiilorians. " The words of the will are thefe — 
^^ As touching the dimenfions of the church of my 
** laid college, of our Lady and St Nicholas at 
*^ Cambridge, I have devifed and appointed, that 
*^ the fame church (hall containe in length 2^8^ 
<< foot of affize, without any iles, and all of the 
<^ widenefs of forty foot. And the length of the ^ 
<< fame church, from the weft end, unto the altars 
^^ at the quire door, fliall contain i to foot, and 
«* from the proyoft's ftall unto the fteps called 
^< Gradus Cbori, 90 foot, for 36 Halls on either 
** fide of the fame quire, anfwering to 70 fellows, 
^^ and ten priefts conduits, which muft be Deprima 
^^ forma. And from the faid flails to the eaft end 
« of the church, 22 foot of affizei^. Alfo a rere • 
^< dofle bearing the roodloft, departing the quire 
<^ andthe body of thechurch, containingin length 
** 40 foot, and in breadth 14 foot. The walls of * 
" the lame church to be in, height 90 foot, em-; 
" battled, vaulted, and chere-rooffed, fufficiently 
^^ butteraced, and every butterace fined with 

N 3 " finials. 
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**fiirials. Andin the eaft end of the ikme church 
^^ fhall be a window of ntDe dajs^ and betwixt 
^^ every butterace a window of five days. And 
<^ betwixt every of the fame butteraces in the 
^^ body of the church, on both fide^ of the lame 
^ churchy a clofet, with an altar therein, contain- 
«^ ing in length 20 foot, and in breadth 10 foot, 
^^ vawlted and finilhed under the foyle of the ifle 
" window:?* And the pavement of the church to 
** be enhanced four foot above the ground with* 
^< out; {^nd thepav^ment of the quire onefoot and 
" a half above the pavement of the church **." 
Thi^ light, lofty, and beautiful ftru^ture was 
founded A*D* i44«>f and confecrated A.D. 
1443., though it wa9 not finifhed till fome years 
^tl^Y i and i^ ilill in excellent pre&rvation. 
civUar- If many churches and caftles were deftroyed 
chiteAure. \^y the defolating w^rs pf this period, a mAich 
greater number of villages and private dwellings 
were demoliflied or deferted, John Roufe of 
W^rwicii name^ no fewer than fixty villages, 
, within twelve miles of that city, fome of them 
r formerly large and populous, with churchea and 
manor houfes, that were deftroyed and aban-^ 
doned^S In fuch circumftaoces, no improve- 
ments could be made in civil ^chite^ure that 
merit inveftigation. It is fuflScient to obferve in 
general, that the common people were but indif- 
ferently lodged} and that the manfions of the 
great were more magnificent than comfiurtable. 

f JS|toV» Aimalf. p.^0. ^ J.IWRi Sift. ifH' B* !«• 

The 
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The arts of mining, of refining and working Metallic 
metals, fo nfefiil in themfelves, and fo tieceffary *^' 
to all the ofther arts, were greatly, improved in^ 
England in' the fourteenth century, as appears 
from that brief delineation of them in the fifth 
chapter of the fourth book of this work *% to which 
the reader is referred. We have no reafon to 
think that any of the metallic arts declined, but 
rather that they were improved and multiplied 
in our prefent period. The eifforts of ingenious 
men to difcover an univerfal medicine, and a me- 
thod of refining the bafer metals into gold and 
filver, were more ftrenuous and more encou- 
raged in this than in any preceding period ; and 
though thefe efforts did not fucceed to their wift, 
they improved their knowledge of the nature of 
inetals,'and of the arts of working them. Thofe 
wars which were hurtful to other arts and artifts, 
were favourable to thofe employed in fabricating 
defenfive armour and offenfive arms, with which - 
every man, both in England and Scotland, was 
obliged by law to be furniflied. 

Though tin and lead had long been ftaple com- Mining. 
modities of England, and valuable articles of ex- 
port, the Englifh miners were not believed to be 
lb flcilfiil in their prof(^on as thofe of Germany. 
Heiwy VI., therefore, having failed in all his at- 
tempts to procure the precious metals by alchy- 
my, brought over, A.D. 1452., Michael Goffe- 
leyn, George Hartryke, Matthew Lawefton, 
three famous miners, with thirty other miners, 

^ See the oghth volume^ 
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from Bobemia^ Auftria, and Hungary, tofuper- 
^ intend and work the royal mines, and inftruS 
his fubjeSts in their art '^ Of the faccefe of this 
project we have no account. 
Gilding. As gold and filver were very fcarce in Eng- 
land in this period, the art of gilding a great 
variety of goods made of bafer metals, to give 
them the appearance of pkte, was much prsc- 
tifed ; and fome of thefe gilders had fo much 
art,, and fo little honefty, as to fell their gilded 
wares at the price of resil plate. To puniih fuch 
as fliould be guilty of this grofs impofition, and 
alfo to prevent the ufe, or rather the wafte, oi 
too much gold and filver in gilding, it -was 
enabled by parliament, A. D. 1403., ^^ That bo 
*^ artificer, nor other man, whatfoever he be, 
^^ from henceforth ihall gilt nor filver any locks, 
*^ rings, beads, candlefticks, harnefs of girdles, 
^^ chalices, hilts nor pomels of fwords, powder* 
** boxes, nor covers for cups, made of copper 
or latten, upon pain to forfeit to the king c s. 
at every time that he fliall be found guilty, 
^^ and to make Iktisfa^tion to the party grieved 
*< for his damages ; but that (chalices excepted) 
*^ the faid artificers may iVork, or caufe to be 
wrought, ornaments for the church of cop- 
per and latten, and the fame gilt or filver ; £> 
that always in the foot, or in fome other part 
^* of every fuch ornament fo to be- made, the 
copper, and the latten fliall be plain, to the in* 
tent that; a man may fee whereof the thing is 

^ Rym. FoBd. torn. XI* p*3X7. 
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«* made, for to efchew the deceit afdrefaid*^*' By 
afubfequent law, gilders were flill further limit* 
ed; and embroiderers,having been guilty of fimi- 
Jar frauds, were fubje£ted to iimilar penalties. '"^ 

It hath been juftly obferved, that as arts are Divifion of 
improved, labour is gradually more and more di- ^' 
vided; and that this divifion of labour contributes 
to their farther improvement ''• The manufac- 
turers of metals in England were now divided 
into many branches, and many articles of hard- 
ware were manufaftured by them, that had for* 
merly been imported. In confequence of peti- 
tions to the laft parliament of this period, from 
the pinners, cutlers, blade-fmiths, blackfmiths, 
ipurriers, gold-beaters, founders, card-makerSy 
wiremongers, copperfmiths, of London and other 
cities, towns, boroughs, and villages, an a£t was 
made, prohibiting the im portation of all the fdilow- 
ing articles: — Harnefs for girdles, pins, knives, 
hangers, tailors-ihears, iyfors, andirons, tongs, 
fire-forks, gridirons, flock-locks, keys, hinges, 
and garnets, fpurs, beaten gold or beaten filver 
wrought in papers for painters, horfe-harnefe, \ 

bits, fl:irrups, buckles, chains, latten nails with 
iron flianks, turnels, fianding candlefticks, hang- 
ing candlefticks, holy- water ft ops, chaffing- 
difhes, hanging lavers, curtain-rings, cards for 
wool {except Roan cards), clafps for gowns, 
buckles for ihoes, broaches, bdls (except hawks- 



'^ Statutet» j;th Hen. IV. ch. x^. 

^ Ibid. 8th Hen. V. ch.^.: adHen.VI. eh.9. 

^ See Dr.Smith'teicdlealworiK on tbe Wealth of Nationi» vol. x. 
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bellii), tin and leaden fpoons, wire of latteo and 
iron, iron Cjandlefticks, grates, or any other arti- 
cles manufactured by the petitioners^. This is a 
iufficient proof, to which others might be added, 
that the metallic arts were improved, mutiplied, 
and difiiifed, in the cour& of diis period; tboc^ 
they were dill but in their infancy, in comparifon 
to the magnitude, multiplicity, and perftftion, 
at which they have fince arrived. 
Oothiog The great importance of the cloathing arts, 
particularly of the woollen mahufafture, was now 
fo well underftood in England, that the cala- 
mities and confufions of war only retarded, but 
could not prevent, the progreib and improfe- 
ment of thofe arts, and of that manu(a3;me. 
The Englifli had at length difcovered and re- 
garded thefe two obvious truths : — That it was 
better to manufacture their own clothing of 
their own wool at home, than to pay foreigners 
abroad for doing it;— and that wool made into 
eloth was a more valuable article of export, than 
in the .fleece. Kings and parliaments, in the 
preceding period, endeavoured to induce and 
compel the people to aft upon thefe maxims, by 
making fevere laws againft the, exportation of 
wool and the importation of cloth ^K By the 
operation of thefe laws, and other concurring 
eauies, tibe number and ikill of the people em- 
pk^ed in the wodlen manufaftore gradually io- 
creafed ; and at the beginning of this period, that 

^' Statutes, zjlRidivdm. th.xs. 
" See vd.!. book 4* di.5. ft. 
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mod valuable roanufafture, which hath coiitri-* 
buted fp muchto theprafpetity and wealth of Eng- 
land, was widely difiufed and firmly eilabliihed.'^ 

Though the kings, lorc^, and commons d Laws for 
England, in this period, were too much engaged f^^ 
in war, they did not negleS an objea of fo great ment. 
importance as the woollen manufa^ure. On the 
ccmtrary, no fewer than twelve adls of parliament 
were made in the fliort and turbulent reign of 
Henry IV. for the regulation and encouragement 
of that manufa6ture $ for preventing the export 
iatibn of wool and importation of cloth ; and for 
guarding againft frauds in the fabrication of it at 
home ^K Hetkvy V. was too miich engaged in 
{irojedts of ambition and conquefts to pay proper 
attention to manufa3;ures ; but in the fucceeding 
reigns^ a great number of ftatutes were m^de for 
the improvement of the clothing arts '^ Front 
thefe ftatutes, which affi)rd the bed hiftorical evi* 
deuce, it plainly appears, that the woollen manu^ . 
fadture had now fpread from one end of Englan4 - 
to the others and produced, not only fufficient 
^aUtities of cloths of various kind for home-con* 
fumpt, but alfo great quantities for exportiU;ion« 

The artil of fpinning, throwing, and weaving Siik. 
filk, were brought into England in this period, 
and pra&ifed by a company of women in London, 
es^ledJUk^women. Upon a petition of this female 
Gompanyto parliament, A.D^ k455«9 reprefenting, 

\ 

^ Anderfon's Hift. Com. YoLz. p.ft29. 

^ See Statutes ten^i. Hex&rV. 

^ See Sututet temp. Hen. VI., £dw«IV,9 l^ck;m. 
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that the Lombards and other Italians imported 
fuch quantities of filk thread, ribbons, corfes, &c 
that they were in danger of being reduced to great 
poverty, an a6l was made for prohibiting the im- 
portation of any of the articles manufa£turedby 
thefe (ilk. women ^\ Thefe articles confifted only 
of laces, ribbons, and fuch narrow fabricks, in no 
great quantities. From fuch fmall beginnings did 
the prefent great filk manufa6ture of England 
derive its origin. Towards the end of this pe- 
riod, about A. D. 1480.5 men began to engage in 
the filk manufacture, which, before that time, 
had been wholly performed by women. '^ 
Art of As the deftru6tive art of war was much ftudied 

^^* and praCtifed, it was alio much improved, in this 
period! ; and various changes were introduced in 
the manner of raifing, forming, and paying ar- 
mies, in their arms, operations, difcipline, &c. 
The moil important of thefe improvements and 
changes ihall be defcribed in as few words as 
poffible. 

The feudal military fervices were always per- 
formed with relu^ance, gradually decreafed in 
efficacy, and at this time were not to be depended 
upon for raifing an army, eipecially for a foreign 
expedition. When fuch an expedition, therefore, 
was intended, our kings raifed the beit part of 
their armies, by entering into indentures with their 
own dukes, earis, barons, and knights, and wA 
foreign chieftains; who engaged to ferve them, on 

37 Statutes, 33d Hen. VL ch. 5. 
«• asdEdw.IV.di.3. 
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a certain expedition (defcribed in the indenture), . 
for a certain time, with a ftipulatednumber of riien 
at arms and archers, at a ^xed prices Thefe in- 
dentures contained feveral other covenants and 
regulations refpe6lingthe fervice which makes it 
proper to lay the fubftance of one of them before 
the reader. By an indenture between Henry V. 
arid Henry Lord Scroope, it is ftipulated. That the 
iaidLord Scroope fliall attend and ferve the King, 
one year, in an expedition into France, with thirty 
men at arms, and ninety archers on horfeback ; 
liimfelf to be one of the men at arms; the reft to 
confiftof three knights and twenty-fixefquires: — 
That Lord ScroDpe fliall receive for his own daily 
pay, 4s.; for each of the knights, 2s. ; for each of 
the eiquires, i s. ; and for each of the archers, 6d. ; 
-^That, befides this pay, the Lord Scroope fliall 
receive the ufual regard (or douceur), at the rate 
of 1 06 marks per quarter, for thirty men at arms ; 
. -^That all prifoners taken, by Lord Scroope and 
his troops, in the faid expedition, fliall belong to 
him,except kings, kings Tons, generals, and chief* 
tains, who ihall be deliv^ed to the King, on his 
paying a reafonable ranfom to the captors. The 
other articles relate to the fecurities and terms of 
payment, the time and manner of mufliers, .&c« x 
and are not very material. This indenture wm 
"made 29th April A. D. 1415., when Henry V., 
waa pr^aring for his firft expedition iato. France; 
about which time many others of the fame kind 
were concluded. ^' 

* RyiOt Feed, toia.9. p.»3o. 
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Continued. The chieftains^ who t;ontra€i:ed with the King 
to ferve him with a certaiQ number of troops, 
made fimilar contra€ts with fmall bodies of me& 
at arms and archers to make up that number. 
Thus, for example, Thomas Earl of Salilbury en- 
gaged, byan indenture dated June, i., A.D. 141 5., 
William Bydyk, Efq, a man at arms, to ferve 
under him with ten archers, for one year, in the 
intended expedition into France, at the daily pay 
of IS. for himfelf, and 6d. for each of his archers. 
From this contra6l it appears, that the regard {zs 
it was called), at the rate of 1 00 marks per quarter 
for every thirty men at arms, belonged wholly to 
the chieftain, to enable him to keep a table for his 
men at arms ; and that he had alfo a right to the 
third part of all the plunder, and of the ranfom of 
all the prifoners taken by thofe under his com- 
mand^. Thefe military contracts were very b^ 
neficial to the great barons' of thofe times, which 
made thetd fond of war, eijpecially of ibre^n ex- 
peditions, by which many of them were greatly 
enriched in the vi6fcorious reign of Henry V* ; 
though their country was almoft ruined by their 
pernicious* vi6tories« 
Hf of We cannot but obferve, that t^e pay of ibldi^i* 

ibidien. ^f j^y ranks, in an army raifed in this mannefj 
was very high. The daily pay of a duke was one 
. mar]^ equivdent to about 7L of our money ; of 
an earl, 6s, 8d. ^quiv^ent to 31. res.; of a banw 
48. equivalent to 2L ; of a knigfat, 25^ eqtd^^bt^ 

^ Ryin.EiBd.'taB.9..p(^54. 
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to il. ; of an efi^nire or man at anbs, i9. equiva- 
lent ta I OS. ; of an archer, 6d. eqxiivalent to 59.^' 
The pretences for this high pay were thefe,*— «the 
ihortnels of the fervtce, and the great expencc^ 
they were at in fiirntihing themfelves with horfes^ 
armour, arms, clothing, viftuals, fervants,. rad 
every thing, except fhipping and artillery, Bufr 
however juft thefe pretences might be, the e}t'» 
pence of an army of this kind fbon exhaufted all ' 
the revenues of the crown, and almoft all the, 
refources of the country. Henry V. had not only 
expended all the treafure he had beeb amaffing 
for two years hy borrowing, and every other art, 
but was obbged to pawn his crown, and his mod 
valuable jewels, before he embarked on his firft 
expeditioq againft France ^^. When will pofte*- 
rity profit by the errors of their ancestors ? 

When an invafionor rebdilion wasapprehended^ Different 
and a grea4; army to be raifed in a fliort time, to n«tiiod. 
repel the one, or fupprefs the other, a differ^it 
and lefs ea^enfive method was purfued. Th^ ' 
King fummoned all the military tenants of the 
crown to attend him in arms ; fent letters to the 
archbifliops^ biihops, deans, archdeacons, abbots,| 
and priors, to arm and arrayt all their clergy^ 
to defend the church and kingdom againft thfii 
enemies of God and the King ; and iflued procla* 
mations to the iheriffs of the feveral counties 
commanding them to array all the abte-bodied 
men in their counties^ between the ag»^ of fixteen^ 

^ Rym. Feed. tv«nii9. p»aft7* 

^' Id* Unci p.»57- a>4» ftSi* ^ 
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aiklfisty$ at the fame tune granting commiffioDS 
to-certain knights and gentlemen in each county, 
to divide the men, when railed, into regiments of 
I coo, and companies of loo, and parties of 20, 
to train and condu6t them to the place of ren- 
dezvous *K By theie means very great armies 
were raifed in a few weeksy at a very fmall ex- 
pence. On preffing occafions, the great barom 
made voluntary offers to ferve the King with a 
eertain number of knights, men at arms, and 
Archers, without pay or reward ; and fome of them 
to fir. out fhips, at their own expence, for the pro- 
teftion of the coafts, ^ 
Dlftipiine. Armies that were fo fuddenly raifed, and, after 
a ihort fervice, as fuddenly difmifled^ could not 
be well difciplined. Henry V. feems to have 
been the firfl of our kings who was fenfible of 
^the importance, of regular movements and 
united efforts ; and was at much pains to teach 
his troops to march in flraight lines, at proper 
diftances, with a fleady meafured pace, to ad- 
vance, attack, halt, and even fall back, at the 
word of command, without breaking their ranks. 
This difcipline, imperfeffc as it was, gave him 
great advantages over the French, who in thofe 
times were almoft as tumultuary in advancing 
to an attack, as in flying from a defeat To 
this fuperior difcipline. of his troops that pridoe 
was indebted for his fuccefs in general, and p^rti* 
cularly for his great viAory at AgincQurt; as ap- 

^ Rym* Fad. toiii.8. p.i»3. raS* 246. »7o*; toin»9* p.ai^ iSSf 
%c. '*^ id. tonus. p.i%6. 
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pears from the account given of that famous bat- 
tle, and from the contemporary hiftorians, from 
whom that account is taken; ^^ 

Though the men at arms, covered with poliflied Archerg! 
armour from head to foot, and mounted on great 
horfes, were the moft fplendid and mod expen- 
five, they were not the moft ufeful troops. The 
archers formed the chief ftrength of the Englifli 
armies, and were the great inftruments of all their 
^ Yi6lories in this period. The archers fometimes 
gained great vi6lories without the leaft affiftance 
from the men at arms ; as, particularly, the deci- 
five vi6lory over the ScotsatHamildon,A.D. 1402. 
In that bloody battle the men at arms did not 
ilrike a ftroke, but were mere fpedtators of the 
valour and vidlory of the archers ^^ The Earl of . . 
Douglas, who commanded the Scotch army in 
that adiion, enraged to fee his men falling thick 
around him by fliowers of arrows, and trufting to 
the goodnefs of his armour (which had been three 
years in making), accompanied by about eighty 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, in complete ar- 
mour, rulhed forward, and attacked the Englifli 
archers, fword in hand. But he foon had reafon 
to repent his raflinefs. The Englifli arrows were 
fo (harp and ftrong, and difcharged with fo much 
force, that no armour could repel them. The 
Earl of Douglas,^ after receiving five wounds, was 
made prifoner ; and all his brave companions were 

^' See chap. I. p«5X. . 

^ ptterbourneip.236. Walfing. p.366. 
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either killed or taken ^\ Philip de Cpmines ac- 
knowledges, what our own writers affert, that the 
Englilh archers excelled thofe of every other na- 
tion J and Sir John Fortefcue fays again and again, 
— " that the might of the realme of England 
** ftandy th upon archers ^^" The fuperior dex- 
terity of their archers gave the Englifti a great 
advantage over their capital enemies, the FreDch 
and Scots. The French depended chiefly on 
their men at arms, and the Scots on their pike- 
men ; but the ranks of both were often thinned 
and thrown into diforder by flights of arrows 
before they could reach their enemies.. 
In Scot- James I., who had feen and admired the dex- 
terity of the Englifh archers, and who was him- 
felf an excellent archer, endeavoured to revive 
the exercife of archery among his own fubjefts, 
by whom it had been too much neglefiled^. 
With this view, he ridiculed their awkward man- 
ner of handling their bows, in bis humorous 
poem of Chrift's Kirk on the Green ; and pro- 
cured the following law to be made in his firft 
parliament, A. D. 1424., immediately after his 
return to Scotland : " That all men bulk thame 
** to be archares fra the be la yeai:s of age, and 
" that at ilk ten punds worth of land thair be 
•* made bow markes, and fpeciallie near paroch? 
^V kirks, quhairn upon halie dayi^ men m^^y cun^^ 
«* and at the leift fchute thryfe about, aqd hm 

^' Walfing* p. 3 66. 

^'^ Fortefcue on the difference between an abfolate and jiinited 
monarchyy p.88. 90. PhUip de Comine»,*t.i. p.i7V 
♦9 Scoticron. Iib,i6. c.a8. 
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•* ufageofarcharie; andquhafaufisnotarcharie, 
•^ the laird of the land fall rais of hitn a wedder; 
*• and giff the laird raifis not the faid pane, the 
** king^'s fhh'ef or his rainifters fall rais it to the 
« king ^ V But the untimely death of that , 
excellent prince prevented the efFe6lual execu- . 
tion of this law. 

It Hath been already obferved, that the changes Fire-annt. 
introduced into the art of war by the invention 
of gunpowder were very flow ^\ The martial ad- 
venturers of thofe times were not fond of chans:- 
ing the arms to which they had been accuftomjed j 
and it was difficult to find inftruments to manasre 
and direfil an agent fo impetuoijs as gunpowder. 
The inftruments employed for that purpofe, for 
almoft two centuries, were called by the general 
name of carmon^ though they were of many dif- 
ferent kinds, fliapes, and fizes, diftinguiflied 
from each other by'particular names, as culver 
rines, ferpentines, bafililks, fowlers, fcorpions,' 
&c.** All thefe ancient cailnon were made of 
iron only, without any mixture, till towards 
the end of this period, whfen a mixed and harder 
nietal was invented, cdMeA fonUmetal ox hrorize.^^ 

The cannon of this period were of very dif- Cannon. 
ferent fizes, fome of them exceedingly large, and 
others very frhalf. We read of fome cannon 
tfiat difchatfged balls of 500 pounds weight, arid 
required fifty borP#^ to draw' them, arid of others 
not much he^viSP thati a faiufket ; arid between 

**» Black Aa8,.foL4r ...... '' See vol.8, ch. 5*$ i. 

^ Rym* FgnL toQ^XA* pz40. DameU.iyiilice FraDfoife^ toin.z. 
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thefe two extremes there were many grada- 
^ tions. Monftrelet mentions a cannon cad by 
John Maugue, a famous founder, A.D. 1478.9 
that threw a ball of 500 lb. from the Baftile to 
Charenton ; and Philip de Comines acquaints 
us, that there were 10,000 men armed with 
culverines in the Swifs army at the &mous 
battle of Morat, A.D. 1470.** Thefe fmall 
culverines, or hand-cannon, as they were fome- 
times called, were carried fome of them by one 
man, and fome of them by two men, and fired 
from a reft. They feera to have been firft 
brought into Britain by the Flemings, who ac- 
companied Edward IV. in his return to Eng- 
land, A. p. 1471*; for thefe troops, in num- 
ber 300, were armed, it is faid, with hand- 
guns. " 
Carts of The Scots had a kind of artillery peculiar to 
^'^^ themfelves in this period, called carts of mar. 
They are thus defcribed in an a<^ of parliament, 
A.D. 1456.: " It is thocht fpeidfull, that the 
** king mak requeift to certain of the great bqr- 
** rous of the land that are of ony myght, to 
«* mak carts of weir, and in ilk cart twa gunnis, 
*« and ilk ane to have twa chalmers, with the re- 
** manent of the graith that effeirs thereto, and 
. *^ an cunnand man to fhute thame.'* By an^ 
other a6t, A.D. 1471*, the prelates and barons 
are commanded to provide fuch carts' of war 
^gainft their old enemies the Englifh. ^^ 



^ MonArelet Contin. p. 69. Comine8> lib.5. c.3. 

^ Leland's CdleAaneay yol.». p. 503. 

^ Black hetSf JametU. a^ 5». JamesIIL ^ 55. 
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Many of the cannon-balls ufed in this period B^aUof 
were made of ftone. Henry V. gave a comniif- ^^^' 
fion, A.D. 1419., to John Loiith, clerk of the 
ordnance, and John Bennet, mafon in Maid- 
ilone, to prefs a fuflScient number of mafons to 
make 7,000 cannon-balls, in the quarries of 
Maidftone-heath s^ Even towards the end of ' 
this period, fome of the' cannon-balls were made 
of ilone, and others of metal. Edward IV* 
gave a commiffion to one William Temple, A.D. 
148 1., to prefs mafons, fmiths, and plumbers, to 
make cannon-balls, fome of ftone, fome of iron, 
and fome of lead *^ It is a curious and well 
attefted fa6t, that the art of difchafging red-hot 
balls from cannon was known and pra6lifed ear- 
ly in this period. When an Englifh army, com?- 
manded by the Duke of Gloucefter, befieged 
Cherbourg, A.D. 1418., the befieged (as we are 
told by a contemporary writer of the beft cre- 
dit) difcharged red-hot balls of iron from their 
cannon into the Englilh camp, to burn the huts 
in which the foldiers were lodged. " 

The cannon that were ufed in fhipsof war in Ship guns. 
this period were few in number, and of a fmall 
fize. This appears from the following authentic 
account of the furniture of the fliip called the 
Queen's-hall, in which Henry IV. fent his daugh- 
ter Philippa, Queen of Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, to her hufband. Henry Somer, keeper 
of the private wardrobe in the Tower, delivered 
to William Lovency, treafurer to Queen Philippa^ 

*7 Rynu Fad. tom.9. p.54»« ** W« t#m.ia. p.140. 

» Tliomas dt ElmhiuQy Vita Hen.V. p. 155- 
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for the armament of her lhip-^2 .guns<^— 40 
pounds of powder for thefe guns — 40 ftone balls 
— 40 tompions — i mallet — a firepans — 40 
pavifes — 24 bows — and 40 iheffis of arrows ^. 
From tbe above account, it is probable that 
each of thefe guns required only one pound of 
. powder for a charge. But when Ihips were 
fitted out for a warlike expedition, they were a 
little better armed. 
Field aiw Guupowder and cannon were not much ufed in 
^^^' fields of battle for a confiderable time after they 
were invented. Though they were fometimes 
ufed before, Edward IV. was the firft King of 
England who depended much on his field-pieces, 
or derived any great advantage from them. In 
the battle of Stamford, «fought by that prince 
againil a numerous army of his rebelliousfubje£fcs, 
commanded by Sir Robert Wells, " the King (we 
are informed by a contemporary hiftortan) 
fparkeled his enemies with his ordinance, flew 
many of the commons^ and thereby gained the 
*^ vifilory ^\'* The train of fipld-artillery prepared 
by Edward, A. D. 148 1 ., to repel a formidable in* 
vafion threatened by the Scots, muft have been 
confiderable, fince it required a great nufnber of 
oxen and horfes to draw it, and confided of fix 
or feven different kinds of cannon.^* 
Art of at. No part of the military art was more ftudied, 
forts. or better underftood, by the Englifh in this period^ 

^ Rym. FoBd. torn. 8. p«447* 

'' Leland's ColIe^nea> vol.^. p.502». 

** Rym. Feed. tom.za. p.iHo. 
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efpecially in the reign of Henry V., than that of 
attacking ftrong places. That herdic prince had 
Tip opportunity of fighting many battles ; l)ut he 
befieged and took many cities, towris, and caftles, 
that were ftrongly fortified, bravely defended, and 
believed to be impregnable. Thefe fieges are de- 
fcribed at confiderable length by two contempo- 
rary hiftoriians ; from whdfe writings the following 
very brief account of the mod^s of the attack and 
defence of places in this period is colle6ted.^' 

When Henry V. had in veiled a cily or town Condin^ed. 
where he expe6led a vigorous refifl;ance, and ap. 
prehended an attempt to raife the fiege, be fe- 
cured his army from the befieged by lines of con- 
travallation, and from the enemy without, by 
lines of circumvallation, fl:rengthened by palli- 
fadoes, and fmall towers of wood at proper dif- 
tances. In fummer h6 lodged his men in tents, 
and in winter in huts difpofed in regular ftreets. 
Apiproaches were made by trenches ; batteries 
were conftru6i;ed, and planted with machines for 
throwing great Hones, and with battering cannon 
to make breaches in the walls. Under the pro- 
tedlion of the artillery, the ditch was filled up 
with branches of trees, earth, and fl:ones. In the 
mean time, the miners were employed in making 
approaches under-ground*; and thefe being fonie- 
times met by counterminers, bloody flcirmiflies 
were fought between the beiiegers and befieged. 
'^In thefe Ikirmifhes in the mines, Henry himfelf 

# 
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frequently engaged. The befiegers and befieged 
annoyed each other by flights of quarrels from 
their crofs-bows, and by large bodies of combuf- 
tible materials fet on fire and difcharged from 
engines. By thefe means Henry took every city, 
, town, and caftle in France that he befieged, 
either in perfon or by his generals, though fome 
of them were defended, with great bravery, to 
the laft extremity. 
Art of An art was invented on the continent, and in- 

pnn ing. tj-Qjuc^ J jnto this ifland, in this period, which, 
though it cannot be called neceflary, is certainly 
mod excellent and ufeful. This was the art of 
printing \ which hath contributed fo much to 
difpel that darknefs in which the world was in- 
volved, and difFufe the light of religion, learning, 
and knowledge of all kinds. But though printing 
hath thrown much light on every other fubjeft, 
its own origin remains in fome obfcurity ; and 
there have been many difputes about the time 
. when, the place where, and perfon by whom, 
it was invented. Without entering into thefe 
difputes (in which Britain is not concerned), it 
may be fuflBcient to fay, that, upon the whole, 
it feems mod probable, that Laurentius Cofter, 
keeper of the cathedral of Haerlem conceived 
the firft idea of printing about A.D. 1430. \ and 
between that time and A.D. 1440., when he 
diod, printed feveral fmall books in that city, 
with wooden types tied together with threads. 
As this art was likely to be very profitable, Lau- 
rentius kept the fecret with great care, and 
wiflied to tranfmit it to his family. But this de- 

fign 
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%n did not fucceed; For aboUt the time of his 
death, John Geinsfleich, one of his workmen, 
made his efcape from Haerlem, carrying with 
him, it is faid, fome of his mailer's types, and 
retired to Mentz, and there began to print with ^ 
wooden types, A.D. 1441., being encouraged 
md fupplied with money by John Fuft, a wealthy 
citizen. About two years after he fettled* at 
Mentz, John Geinsfleich, or his aififlant John 
Gutenberg, invented metal-types, and fet them 
in frames ; which was fo great an improvement, 
that the city of Mentz claimed the honour of being 
the place where printing was invented ^*, From 
Haerlem and M^ntz, this noble art was gradu- 
ally conveyed to other cities of Germany, Italy, 
France, England and other countries. 
. All our hiftorians and other writers, who fiou- in Eng. 
riflied in or near thofe times, and mention the ^*^' 
introduction of printing into England, unani- 
moufly, and without hefitation, afcribe that ho- 
nour to Mr. William Caxton, mercer and citizen 
of London .**^ Attempts have fince been made 
to deprive him of that honour, in favour of one 
Corfellis, who, it is pretended, printed here fome 
years before him. But. the ftory of CorfeJlis is 
in many particulars improbable; and there feems 
ftill to be good reafon to believe that Mr. Caxton ^ 
was really the firft printer of England ^\ This , 
modeft, worthy, and induftrious man hath been 
already noticed as an hiftorian ; he was alfo the 

^^ See Meensan> Mattaire, Marchand} Palmer> Ame3> &c. on the . 
hiftory of printing. 
V •^ Sec Dr.Middleton's worki, 4to., vol.3, p. 245. ^ W. ibid. 
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tranflator of many books out of French into £Qg- 
glilh ; but he merited moft of his country by in- 
troducing the art of printing* After he had 
ferved his apprenticeihip to an eminent mercer 
in London, he went into the Low Countries, 
A.D. i442«, as agent to the Mercers' Company, 
and refided abroad about thirty years. He was 
appointed by Edward IV., A.D. 1464., his am- 
baflador to negotiate a treaty of commerce with 
Philip Duke of Burgundy, one of the greateft 
princes in Europe ; and when the Lady Marga- 
ret, King Edward's filler, was married to Charles 
Duke of Burgundy, A. D. 1468., he was greatly 
favoured and much employed by that active priD- 
ce&*^ Though Mr. Caxton was now about fifty-^ 
fix years of age, being a man of great curiofity 
and indefatigable induftry, he acquired, <^ at 
•* grete charge and difpenfe" (as he fays himfelf), 
fo complete a knowledge of the new and admired 
artof printing, thathea£tually printed, A.D 1 471., • 
at Cologne, a book which he had tranflated out 
of French into Englilh, called The Recule of the 
Hiftories (fTroye^^. Having prefented a copy of 
this book to his patronefs, the Duchefs of Bur- 
gundy, fi3r which he was well rewarded, and dif- 
poibd of as many copies as he could on the 
continent, he carte over to England, A. D. 1472., 
bringing with him the remaining copies as fpeci- 
mens of his fliill in the art*^. Encouraged by The 

^ Rym. Feed. toin.ix«p.59i. ^ Amei} p*i— 5* 

^ Middleton^ p. 249. 
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m^B Milling, Abbat of Wjellinttifter, and otbereiy 
he fet up a printing prefs, A. D. 1 473., moil pro- 
bably in the almonry of Weftininfter-abbey, where 
it is certain he wrought a few years after; and from 
that prefs he produced, in March A.D. 1474., a 
fmall book tranflated by himfelf out of French, 
called The Game at Che/Sj which is the firft book 
W€ know with certainty wa? printed in England ^% 
^rom this time to his death, A.D. 1491*^, he ap- 
plied with fo muchardour to tranflating and print- 
ing, that though he was an old man, he publiflied 
about fifty books, fome of them large volumes, 
^nd many of them tranflated by himfelf^'. How 
produ6live is incefiant labour, and how worthy 
dre. fuch men as Caxton of 'a place in the hiftory 
of their country ! 

Though Mr. Caxton was the fifft, he was not Printers. 
the only printer in England in this period. Theo- 
dore 9.ood, John LettQw, William D^acbelina, 
^ and Wynkyn de Worde, foreigners, ai>d Thomas 
Hunt, an Englifhman, printed ip London both 
before and after the death of Mr. Cax|x)n ; by 
wboiHy it is probable, the foreigners were brought 
into England, and employed as his affiftanjts. ^* 
A fehoolmafter of St. Albap's, whoie name is not 
pre&rved, fet up a prefs at that place ; and feveral 
bpoks^were printed atO^ford between A»D« 1478* 
and 1 435* ^^ In the colophon of one of the books 



7° MxddkUxa, p. 249* Ames* p. 5. 

7' Id. ibid* See Biographia Britamiica> in Caxton. 

^' Ames, p. 76— -z 10. Middleton> p. 240. 

'' Id.p.^39. %43' 
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printed there in the lad of thefe years are the 
following verfea: 



Celatosy Venetiy nobis tranfmittere librof 
Gedite, nos aliis vendimas^ O Veneti ! 

which fcem to indicate, that the Englifli printers 
were not only able to anfwer the demand for 
books at home, but even exported fome of their 
works.'* 
In Scot- No book hath yet been difcovered printed in 
^^' Scotland in this period. But it is highly proba- 
ble that the firft produ6lions of the Scottifli prefs 
perifhedin the almoft total deftru6tion of the ca- 
thedral and monaftic libraries at the Reformation. 
The Scots had great iritercourfe with the Low 
Countries, where that art was much pradlifed. 
Jaines III. was exceedingly fond of the arts, and 
of artifts, and no lefs fond of books ; a:nd there- 
fore could not but wifli to introduce this admired 
art into his dominions. I have now before me a 
large, beautifuf, and fplendid book, which be- 
longed to that prince, as appears from the follow- 
ing infcription, in the hand-writing of thofetimes, 
ontheblankleaffrontingthetitlepage: — I/ieUber 
pertinet Ewcellentiffimo et invtd:tjffimo Prmcipi Jia- 
cobo TertiOy Deigratia^ScotorumRegilUti/Iri/Jimo. 
A little below is the king's fubfcription, Jacobni 
Tertius R. in a very ftrong and beautiful hand. It 
is a voluminous fyftem of fcholaflic mornl phUo- 

^ Middletoni p. 340. 
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ibphj, called Speculum MoraUtatis (tlie Miiiror 
of Morality), compofed by the famous Dr. Vin- 
centius, copfifliDg of 278 leaves in large folio, of 
very thick and white paper, without figoatures, 
catchwords, pages, or folios,beautifullyprintedin 
twocolumns,andinfomeplacesfinelyilluminated. 
At the end is this colophon : Vincentu SpecuU Mo- 
rt^tatis Uberjeamdus^ m quo de qttatuor ncmffimis 
differiiurj^nitfeUciter * * *, without printer's 
name, plfK:e, or date. But from the form of the 
letter, the greatnumber of abbreviations, the want 
of fignatures, catchwords^ and folios, and ibme 
other marks, it appears to have been printed 
about A; D. 1470., moft probably at Venice. This 
is, indeed no proof that printing was introduced 
into Scotland in this period ^ but it is a proof that 
James III. was at the pams and expence of pro* 
curing the moft fplendid and voluminous produc- 
tions of the preis from foreign countries. 



SECTION 11. 

Mijlary of the fine and pUi^ing Art$ of Sculpture^ 
PaifiHngf Po^rjf, and Mu/k, in Britain, Jrcm 
A.D. 1400. /O.A.D. lAfiS' 

IF the frequent war« in which the pec^le of ^j^^**" 
Britain were engaged in this period were un- to the fin? 
friendly to the neceffary, they could not be favour- ^^* 
able to the fine and pleafing arts; and if any of 
thefe flottriihed, it muft have been owing to fome. 

16 accidental 
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aociileiital drcumilances* For tbemaies and tjbe 
gmces naturally ity from fcenes of tumult and de- 
vaftation, and ddight in the calm and fecurity 
of national pwfperity and peace. A very brief 
account, therefore, of thefe aits, in thm* place, 
will be (Uffioient. 
{Sculpture. We have good reafon to believe, that fculptors 
and ilatuaries were more ^nployed, and better 
rewarded for their works, in this than in any 
former period, which mnfthave contributed to the 
improvement of their art. ThefoHowers of Wiek- 
li£fe condemned the worfhip of images in the 
flrongeft terms ; and feveral of them fubmitted to 
fafibr themoft painful death, rather than to ac- 
knowledge the lawiUlnefs of that woribip ^ Tins 
akitmed theclergy^ and mad^ them redoubletbeir 
effi)vts to^nQKtre' the minds of the people with a 
fuperftitions v^nemtion for invages. M^th this 
view, they^notonly propagated many 'ftbries of 
miracles wrought by images, but they increaied 
the number of them, and grudged no expence to 
procure fuch as, by the excellence of their work- 
manfhip, the beauty of their appearance, and the 
riehnelli-'of their drefi, were likely toex<sitethe 
admirattoo, and inflame the devotion, of the 
multitude towards them *• Thele^fl^rtli^ weife not 
unfuccefsful. There was no time in which the 
wurfhipcof images wore prevailed (t^uHn th&ag^ 
iofim6di^tel9«>befer« tfa^ Refer matron^ : nor^wa^ 
th^e a»y t hing^hidi the peopto ^£}Mg)aiid «hea - 
r«Iinquiibed^with:i gr#sM)^r>r€l&6fom:N!^, tbaii> tft^ 



' r<£r9l>.476f 477. ' Id. p*4S9» fte. 
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images in tkeir dxurches* TheCe, howevsr^ were 
at iengCh completely removed and destroyed i 
which puts it out of our power to judge by in^^ 
fpe^tion of the degree of excellence to which 
fculpture had arrived in this period. A fei^- 
ilatues (till remain in niches, on the outfide of. 
fomp of our cathedrals^ particularly on the we(i 
end of the cathedral of Wells ; and though, tbefe. 
outfide ftatues were probably not the works pfi 
tbcibeft artifls, they ajSTord no unfavourable fpe* 
cimen of this art in thofe times. ^ 

The tafte of adorning fepulchral monumenta. sutucs. 
with ftatues, and figures in bafib and alto relieFOyi 
prevailed as much, both in Britain and on tbe^ 
continent, in this as in any period; and thi^i 
taile procured much employment to the fculptoc . 
and datuary. Many of thefe monuments, mth, 
their flatqes, were defaced or ruinedwith the coi^, 
veiQtual churches in which they were plaGe4s 
but thofe on the monuments in other churcbeft 
efcaped much better than the imager which had. 
been obje^s of adoration ; and great nuaiber3of 
them are ftill remaining \ If we hjid propwi 
drawings and defcriptions of th^.mopument^s 
with their ftatues and other oraa^nents» they, 
would not appear inferior to thofe of France^ 
of which very elegant drawings jind .4efcriptioin8. 
have bee^ publiflied ,^ For we koow with ,cer«! . 
tainty^ that Englifh artifts were employed jiaj 
erecting monuments for fome of the great 



* 9r&mk W8le« M«te. Abb. yoLa. p.a75* Wartan 4>n'8p«Mti| 
vol. 2. p. 197^ * Strutt> vol* 3. p. X84. 
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princes 4$o the continent. Thomas Colyn,Thomas 
Hole well, and Thomas Poppehowe, made the 
alabafter tomb of John IV. Duke of Britanny, in 
London, carried it over, and ere6led it in the ca- 
ihedral of Nantes, A.D. 1408.''. We know alfo, 
that the great Englifli barons of thofe times ex- 
pended much money on their monuments, and 
employed, in executing them, the beft artifts 
that could be found ^ A few of thefe artifts 
were foreigners; but the greateft number of 
them were natives of England. Of the five ar- 
tifts who were employed, in ere6ling the monu- 
ment of Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick 
(wbo died A. D.^ 1439.), and adorning it with 
images, four were Englifhmen, viz. two marblers, 
one founder, and one copperfmith; the other 
arti^ was a Dutch goldfmith. The number of 
images adorning this monument was thirty-two, 
befides the great image of the Earl. Thefe were 
all call of the fineft latteri, by William Auftin, 
founder, of Ijondon, and gilded with gold by Bar- 
tholomew Lambefpring, the Dutch goldfmith'. 
Though the beauty of this monument, and its 
various ornaments, is much impaired by time, 
yet fome parts of it are in fuch prefervation, 
as to give us a favourable idea of the Ikill 
of thefe artifts, and of the improving ftate of 
their fevefal arts. This monument, with the; 
chapel of our Lady in St.Mary^s. church. War- 

* Rym. Feed. torn. 8. p. 510. 
i ^ Monumenta Wefimonfterienlla. Weaver'k Fiineral ISm^ 

nentK Bugle's Warwickflure, Stow's Survev, &c. &c 

• Dugdile's WarwicWWre^ ▼oI.i.>445f 446. 
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^ck, in which it was erected, coil 248 iL 4s. jd.y 
^qiiival^it to 24,800!. of our money at prefent^ 
In a word, in an age wh^en hardly any perfon of 
xank or wealth died ^bo had not a monumetA 
er^^d to his memory, with his effigies, in free- 
ftoae, marble, or metal upon it, the artifts who 
were employed in ere^ing thefe mcmuments^ 
liavingr fo much emptoyment, and fo great en^ 
couragement, could not fail to make improve- 
tnents in their. arts. - 

The jreigning fi:iperftitioos of th<^ timesj with Paindni;. 
the vanity of the rich and great, oontributefd as 
mud) to the improvement of painting, as of the 
arte above mentioned, by furniihihg conftant em* 
ployment, and good encouragement, to a great . 
number of painters. For as cathedral, conven- 
tual, and other rich churches, were- crowded with 
cnici&es and images^ and their chapels with fe- 
pulchral ftatues, fo the walls of both were almoil 
covered, and th^ windows almoft obfbured, 
with paintings of various kinds, as pictures of our 
Saviour, die Virgin Mary, the apoftles, and (rtbcir 
iklnte) Scripture-hiilories, allegorical and armo* 
rial pieces, &c. All thefe paintings have been 
long ago deftroyed^ except a few fragments of 
punted glafs ; but we have fufficient evidence 
that they did ezift, and that many of them wete 
painted ja this period, *^ John Carpenter, town- 
^ cleric of London, in the reign of Henry'V., 
<< qaufed, with great expences, to be curioufly 
«< painted upon board, about the north doifter 

TOIitX. P "of 
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* « 

<< of St Paul's, a mooument of Peatb, lea^ 
«^ all eftates, with the fpeeches of Death, anl 
" arifwer of every ftate'V* Tbbfiunoiispidnife, 
called, tibe Dance qfi)eaffh contained the figures 
of perfoBS in all the different ranks of lt&, is 
their proper dr^fles, and waa painted in imiti^ 
tion of one of the fame kind, in the^ elc»fter ad* 
joining to St. Inriocait's diurch-]w^ in F^ 
TbeFrench verfes were tranflated intoEnglifiibj 
John Lydgate, the poetic monk of ftiry ^'. The 
expence of painting the above-mentioned monn- 
meqt of Richard Earl of Warwick, and the^ditr 
pel, was confiderable ; and tbefe paintii^ vtie 
of different kinds, and performed fay difibmt 
artiftst John Prudde, glaaier in Weftnittitoi^ 
engaged to gla^ the chapel ^^ wiih ghifr fiw 
*< beyond the feaa, of the flneft colours, «f bla^i 
'« yellow, red, pnrpure, fanguine, and viakt, ind 
*< afall other colwra that fliaU be moil necefllii; 
<^ and heft, to make rich and €«>belUfli ^ wnk 
^' tors, images, and ilo^eit that fliaU be deltveied 
«< to him by patterns qn paper, al^rwivrds take 
<^ newly traced and pi^ured by anotb«? p4toter» 
<< in rich colour, at hiR.chargeaV It i«iw* 
improbable that the fifty-tiiiree deUneatiw% ^ 
luftrating the hiftpry of this Sari of 
by John Eouie, who then refided at 
(Qontain€^inaMS.in.the CottonliluFanyXidttA 
have been publiQied by M^ Str utt, are the iviy 

' ^ Stew's %atfty of London^ rclLt. p. a^x. 
-▼oLx* p*7x. 8yo» 
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patterns that were delirered to John Prudde to 
be panned on the windows of the chapel, or 
tbst thefe delineations were copied from the 
Imidows after they were painted''. However 
this may be, the glafs and workmanfbip cod' 
icBLj equivalent to i o8ol. of our money '\ John 
Brentwood fteyner, of London, covenanted ^' to 
<* paint fine and curioofly on the weft wall of the 
^ diapel, the dome of our Lord God Jefus, and 
^' aU manner of devices and imagery thereto be- 
^ longing, of fair and fightly proportion ;" for 
which he waff to receive 15L 6s. 8d., equivalent 
to 130!.'^ CSiriftian Coliburne painter in Lon- 
don, covenanted <^ to paint in moft^ fine, faireft, 
^ and curious wife, four images of ftone ordained 
^ for the new chapel in Warwick ; whereof two 
^^ principal images, the pne of our Lady, the other 
^ of St. Gabriel the angel; and two lefs images, 
^< one of St. Anne and another of St. George : 
^ thefe fomr to be painted with the fined oil 
^ colours, in tiie richeft, fineft, and frefheft cto- 
^ things that may be made of fine gold, azure, of 
^ fine purpure, of fine white, and other fineft co- 
^ lours neceflary, garnilhed, bordered, and pow- 
^ dered, in the fineft and . curiouieft wife ^\'^ 
We have no opportunity of knowing with what 
tafte thefe paintings were executed ; but it was 
ewCainly intended that they fliould be very fine. 

Eortratt-painting had not yet become fafhiona^ Pmtnit- 
We, and we hardly h^ar of any portraits that were ?*««»«• 

'' See Strutt, voLj. *^ Dugdale^ vol. j« 

>i Id. ibid, p.447* >Md.ilMd. 
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painted in this period, except thofe of a few great 
princes, prelates, aod nobles '^ As this brandi 
of the art, therefore, was not much cultiyated, 
it was not much improved. The portraits of the 
kings and queens of England, and of a few other 
eminent perfons of thofe times, which are ftill 
preferved, have been examined by a gentleman 
of diftinguiihed tafte ; and on his authority it 
may be fitfely pronounced, that portrait-paintk^ 
in Britain was then in a very imperfeft ftate "*• 
In the mufeum of the fociety of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, lately eftablifhed at fidinbur^^ by a 
royal charter, there is a portrsut, in oil coloun, 
well preferved, with the foUowii^ ii^ription, in 
Spaniih, at the bottom, ^< The moft excellent and 
<* moil ferene Lord T. George Innes, a native 
^< of Scotland, minifter^provincial and vicar-ge- 
j^^ neral of England, cardinal, who floiuiflied 
<< A.D. 141 2., and wrote thofe books." The 
books are painted near the top of the picture on 
a flielf, with the following titles. inXatin: ^^ De- 
^ fcription of Jerufalem in its def9rfl(iity*~La- 
<^ mentations of the 'Holy Land^-^Gfiefe of die 
«« Virgin Mary — Hiftory of the order of the 
" Holy Trinity for the redemption of cap- 
tives." The cardinal is drawn in the habit 
of the order of the Trinity (in whidi he made 
a- confpicuous figure, as fuperior of the con- 
vent at Aberdeen, minifter-provincial fot. Soot- 



'7 See Hon. Mr. Walpole't Jbm4aiLt9 ot Fundng, cLai 3. 
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ihad^ and at laft vicar^genejral for England, Scot* 
land, and Ireland), with the crofs of that.order on 
his bread, and the red mantle of a cardinal above 
his habit. On his head he hath a fmall red bon- 
net, and the large red hat on a taUe before him* 
In his right hand, extended, he holds a pen, in 
his left a fcroU of paper; his eyes are lifted up, 
his fi^ce turned a little to onei&de, with ftrong ex- 
preffions of intenfe thought and contemplation. 
This pidlure hath probably been preferred by the 
care of the ancient and honourable family of 
Innes^ in Aberdeenfliire, from which the cardinal 
was defcended^ and was lately prefented to the 
iocsety by a gentleman of that family. If it was 
really painted in Spain, A.D. 1412., only two 
years after painting in oil is (aid to have been in* 
vented by John Van Eyck, it affords another 
prefiunptive proof, that this invention is more 
ancient than is commonly believed. 

The illuminators of books fupplied the place muminap 
both of hiftorj^and portrait-painters in this period, ^^* 
and prefent us with the pictures of many eminent 
peribns of both fexes» and reprefentations of 
various tranfa£tions^ in miniature. This, delicate 
art of illumiiiating was chiefly cultivated by the 
monks, and carried to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Many^ beautiful fpecimens of this art are 
ftill remaining in the Britifh Mufseum,. and other 
libraries ; and prints of a considerable number 
of them have been publifhed by Mr. Strutt '\ 

^ See Strutt't Ecdefiaftical and Civil Antiquitiei of Eoglasd. 
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Though thefe prints do not exhibit the bright 
and vivid colours of the originals, they give us. a 
vieWy not only of the perfons and drefies of our 
anceflors, but alfo of their cuftoms^ manoefs^ 
arts, ^nd employment, their arms, ihips, houfes, 
furniture, &c. and enable us to judge of their fkiQ 
in drawing and colouring* Their figures are oibn 
ftilFand formal ; but their ornaments are in ge- 
neral fine and delicate, and their colours clear 
and bright, particularly their gold and azure. Is 
Ibmeof thefe illuminations the paffionsareftrong- 
ly painted. How ftrongly, for example, is terror 
painted in the faces of the Earl of Warwick's 
failors, when they were threatened with a ftip- 
wreck, and grief in the countenances of thcrfb 
who were prefent at the death of that hero ?*" 
After the introdu6tion gf printing, thia dlegant 
art of illuminating gradually declined, and at 
length was quite negle3;ed. 

Poetxy. Geofi^ey Chaucer and Jolm Grower, the iltu£i 

trious fathers of £nglifli poetry, died in the be* 
ginning of this period ; and after their death, 
that pleafing art evidently declined and Ian* 
guiflied. Of this their fucc^Ebrs ieem to have 
been fenfible, acknowledged them for their maC^ 
ters, and loaded them with praifes. 

Pnufe of James L, King of Scotland, an excellent poet, 

Md G^w- ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ accompiiflhed prince, concludes 
er by his poem called The King's Qiiair,with a kind of 

dedication of it to the memory of thefe two 

great poets, then lately dead. 

^ See Strntt) yol.a« plates 56* 58* 
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tJifio iatpvift of my maifteca doDeii 

Gowere and ChaucerS) that on tlie ftefipk fiut 

Of rethorike^ qohiU thai were lyvand here» 

Saperlative as poetis laureate, 

tit moftdhee and doquence orfaat«^ 

I reettanMd my buk in lysis feven^ 

Aad ^ their ikulit unto the blifle of levin. ^' 

y 

Occleve, who feems to have been perfonally By Oc- 
acquainted with Chaucer^ and to have received *^ 
inftrudlions from him in poetry, frequently 
laments his death in very pathetic llrai^s : 

My done mayfter^ God his Ibul quite* 

Aiid Mtfr Chaucer fayne wovid have me taught ; 

Jht I was dole* and learned lyte or naugltt> 

Alas ! niiy worthy mayfter honourabte. 

This londis very trefour and rechefle, 

Dethy by thy deth> hathe harme irreparable 

thitousdone.'' 

John LydgatC) the poetic monk of Bury^ was By Lyd- 
110 left kvifli in his praife& of €baucer : ^^^ 



M^ ipaSfler Chancer 

And i£ I ihall ihortly hym deicrive^ 
Was never none to thys daye alyve* 
Tb itken alU bothe of young and plde» 
Tim worthy was his inkehome for to holde.^ 

As thefe three writers, who thus celebrated 
their illuilrious predeceflbrs, were unqueftion« 
ably the beit poets of this period, it is neceflkry 



of James L p*H^ . 
^^ WartonV Hiiory of Foetryy inrt.a. p^H* 
It I-ydgate's Siege of Tiroy, booki* 
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James I. 
unfoitiiF* 
nate. 



to give a brief account of their genius and 
principal works. 

As James I. of Scotland was one of the moft 
accomplifhed princes that ever filled a throne, 
he was alfo one of the moil unfortunate* After 
Spending almoft twenty years in eapttvitys and 
encountering many difficulties on his return into 
his native kingdom, he was murdered by barba- 
rous afifaffins, in the prime of life. In the monu- 
ments of his genius he hath been almoft equally 
unfortunate. No veftiges are now remaining of 
his fkill in archite£lure, gardening and painting} 
though we are affured, by one who was well ac- 
quainted with him, that he excelled in all thefe 
arts '^ Many of the productions of his pen have 
alfo periihed ; for he tells us himfelf that he 
wrote much *^ ; and we know of only three of 
his poems that are now extant, viz. Chrift's 
Kirk of the Green — Peebles to the Play — and 
the King's Quair, which was lately difcovered 
by Mr.Warton^ and hath been publiihed by 
another gentleman ^^ But flender as theie re- 
mains are, they afford fufficient evidence, that 
the genius of this royal poet was not inferior 
to that of any of his contemporaries ; and that 
it was equally fitted for the gayeft or the braveft 
ftrains. 






*^ Scoticron. Iib.x6. cap. 30. 

'^ Kiog't Quair, canto i. fian. 13. 

^ Sec Poetical ReAams of James I. puUiflied hy William Tytler 
of WoodhovSMist, £fq. Wartoa's Hift. Poet. toL »• p. zaj* 
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The fifft of the above mentioned poems is well citrift't 
known, and hath been often printed. It is a '^^'^^ 
ludicrous defcfiption of a country^wedding, at 
Cbrift's Kirk, in Aberdeenfiiire, which began 
with mufic ai^d dancing, and ended in a fray. 
The awkward gambols and merriment of the 
country.people, and the comical incidents of a . 
quarrel which enfued between two young men^ 
and foon became general, with the ridiculous 
attitudes, aAionsy and fpeeches of the com- 
batants, (who threatened much, and performed 
little,) are defcribed in ftrains of wit and plea- 
fantry highly entertaining to thofe who under- 
ftand the language. The lad ftanza, which de« 
feribes a cowardly braggadochio, who appeared 
with terrible threats, after the fray was ended^ - 
lind when lie knew there was no danger, may be. 
given as a fpecimen : 

Quhen all w^s doiie» Dik with ane aix 

Cam furth to fell a fuddir, ^ 
Quod bet quh^r ar yon liangtt fknaucy 

Rycht now wald flane my bnider : 
His wyf bad him ga hame^ Gib gUiksy 

And fa did Meg his muder» 
He turnit) and gaif them baith their paikiit . , 

For he durft ding nane uder» 

For feitf 
At Chriftis Kirk of the Greae that day. 

The hiftorian John Major, who floiiriihed in pe^iet to 
the end of the fifteenth, and the beginning of *• Pi*y* 
the fixteenth century, acquaints us, that in his 
time feveral poems which had been compofed 

"^ To kill a great number. 

by 
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by James I., were repeated and admired by the 
people of Scotland } particularly a very wlt^ 
and pleafant fong, which began with thefe word^, 
«' Yas fin, &c./' and another with ^^ At fiel- 
^^ tayn^%" It had long been fuppofed that 
both thefe poems were irretrievably loft. The 
laft of them, however, hath been lately reco* 
vered and publiflied, with thi3 tide, ^^ Pebles 
** to the Play**.*' It is in the fame kind of 
ftanza and verfe with Chrid's Kirk of the 
Green, and with the fame pleaiantry and hu« 
mour defcribes the adventures of a company 
of country-people, who went to Peebles to 
fee the annual games at that place. This 
amiable prince feems to have delighted in 
feeing his fubjefts in their Sunday^s clothes, 
jand in their hours of feftivity. The fiiJt ftanza 
may be a ipecimen : 

At Bdtanef wben iflc bodie bowab 

To Pebles to the p]ay» 
T« heir tin fiagcn aad the foundk; 

The £bXaioe> fekh to fay. 
Be firth and foicft furth they found ; 

Thay graythit tham full gay ; 
God wait what Iraki thty do that ib09^ 

For it was thair f eeft day» 

Thayiaidv 

OfPebkstofihepby.^ 

y^g>. The chief work of King James now known is 

the poemlatelypubliflied, called theKing'sQuair, 

^ J« Major de geflis Scofcenmu 

*» It was difcovered by Dr. Percy» and is pubfiihed in a collection 
•f dMt Scottiih BaUads, voLs. p.i. 
'^ ColIeAioDoffeieA8QottiihBaIliid|^Matp.i. 
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i. €. the King^s Book, confiftingof 197 flaazas, of 
feven lines each, divided into fix canton* It waa 
written in honour ofLadyJaneBeaufort, his beau- 
tiful miilre&, afterwards bis beloved queen ; and 
few ladies have had fb fine a poem compoied m 
their praife by a royal lover. 

In the firfl canto, after bewailing the uncom* Canto i. 
fortable days and refUefs nights he fpent in prifbn, 
he tells lis, that one morning the bell that rung to 
matins feemed io^ call upon i»m^ to tell the ftory 
of his love, which, after fome hefitation, he de*- 
tennined to diO^ and invoked the aid of the nine , 
mdfea. 

In tbefecond canto, he relates bisforrowful Canto »« 
parting with his friends when he was very young, 
bis capture and imprifonment, and again laments 
I^is I0& of liberty and kmg confinement, in veiy^ 
affecting ftrains. He then comes tothe main fub- 
je£): of his poem, the ftory of his love ; and telb 
ns, that one morning in May, as he was looking 
down from the window of his prifon in Windlbr 
eaftle into the garden below, liftening to the love* 
Icmgs of nightingales, and wondering what the 
poffion of love could be, which he had neve? fett, 
he adds, 

; 

, And therewith keft I doun nf a eye ageyne^ 

Quhare as L&w walking nadcr the Taare» 
Full fecretelyy new euaayn hir to fdepWy 

The faireft or the feefeheft zaHnf fleure 

That ever J iawy methoughty befev^ that houfeb 
For quhich fodayfte ahate^ aaon aftert^ 
The b&odfi of aH nflo^flo my hert^ 

16 He 
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He then paints the various emotions of his 
heart, and the beauties of his miftrefi, in ftrong 
and glowing colours. His invocation of Venuflf, 
and his invitation of the nightingales to entertain 
his lady with their fongs, are finely imi^ned and 
exprefled. At her leaving the garden, he (unk 
into the deepeft melancholy : 

To fene litr parti and folowe I nt tBightt 
Mcthottglit the day was tamjt into nyty kc. • 

\ 

Cwtoj. The third canto proves, that King James poC 
fefled the moft rare and neceflary qualification of 
a great poet, a lively and inventive fancy. He 
imagined that he was tranfported in a bright cloud 
to the planet Venus, and admitted into the palace 
x>f the Queen of Love, where he beheld all who had 
been the votaries of that divinity divided into dif- 
ferent clafles, according to their difierent dia* 
rafters and! fortunes. His defcriptions of thefe 
different clafles of lovers difcover that he had ac- 
ijuired an extenfive knowledge of mankind, even 
in the folitude of his prifon. The clerical and 
conventual lovers, who had taken vows of virgi- 
nity, are thus defcribed : 



And iAer tfaisi upon yon ftage adonii» 
Tko' that thou feis ftand in capia wyde : 

Yon were whilom, folk of religtony 
That from the warid their governance did hide» 

And freely fervit lufe on every lyde» 
In fecrete» with thaire bodyit and thaire gudif» 
And lo ! why ht they hingcn 4gmn thaite'hw&«~ 



The 
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The defcnptions of Ciipid and Venus, his addrefs 
to that goddefiy and her anfwer, difcovef an equal 
richne& of expreffion and invention* Venus^ 
iafter promifing her aid, fends him under the 
condudl of Good-Hope to Minerva for advice. 

The fourth canto contains his journey to the Cmto 4* 
palace of Minerva, his addrefs to that goddefi, 
and her anfver. Minerva, after queflioning him 
concerning the nature of his love, and being 
convinced by his anfwers that it was of the 
mod fincere, virtuous, and honourable kind, 
gives him many wife advices, and this amongft 
others : 

Be trewe and mekey and ftedPaft in thy thotf 
And diligent ker merci to procurey 

Not onely in thy word^ for word is not» 
But gif thy weik and all thy befy cure • 

Accord thereto ^ 

Minerva then acquaints him^ that the fuccefi of 
every enterprife depended on the decree of Hea» 
yen, which, amongfl men, was called FortunCf 
and diredts him to 

Phiy Fortune help; for fuich unlikely thing 
. FuU oft about (he fodeynly dooth bring. 

He thto took his leave of Minerva, and thus de- 
Icribes his defceiit from her celeflial palace : 



Als ftraught as ony lyne 

ITI^ithin a beme^ that thro the contyee dyvine^ 
Sche percyng through the iirniainent extendtt, 
To gimnMl'«|;eyne my fpiri^ 19 defcendit. 

In 
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In thefe two cantos, the King very artfully 
contrives to put feveral fine compliments to 
his miftrefs into the mouths of Venus uid 
Minerva* 

Cintop In the fiflh canto^ he fets out in quell of For- 
tune, conducted by Good-Hope^ and defcribes 
the rivers, trees, and animals of the beautiful 
country through which they travelled, in very 
poetical language. He found the goddels fitting 
on the ground, dreflfed in a party*coloured robe, 
fometimes frowning and fometimes fmiling, with 
her wheel before her, from which he faw niany 
perfons fall headlong into a profound pit, out of 
which few of them emerged. Having kiplored 
her aid for the fuccefs of his love, fhe encouraged 
him to mount her wheel boldly, to fland firm, 
and hold fail ; but in afliiling him to mount, he 
lays, 

• • • • » She hyibnoevm tdktt 
80 mmSlj tlat tbm withall I w<4(«« 

Canto 6. In the fixth canto, he defcribes the painful per- 
plexity he was in, to know whether what had 
pafled was a vain dream, or a real vifion, which 
could afford him any folid hopes. In this per- 
j^lexity he walked to the window of his prlfon, 
where ** A turture white as calk** alighted upon 
his hand, with a ftalk of gillyflowers in her beak, 
which file delivered to himi sixid took her i9ight 
On the leaves of the fla^merft the^ i^des were 
written; 

Awaksl 
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Awake I Awake ! I brii^ luiary I briog. 
The newis glady that blisful ben and fure- 

Of thy confort ; now lauch, and play^ and ling) 
That ait befld fo glad an aventure ; 

For in the hevyn decrttk it thy^care* 

Having read thrfe verfes a hundred timas, 
thej di^elled all his fears, and filled him with 
the mc^ lively tran^rts of joy. 

To thefe fix cantos is fubjoined an epilogue, 
in which he pours a profusion of bleffings on 
every perfbn and every thing which had contri- 
buted to the fuccefi of his love, and paints his 
own happinefii in the pureft and ftrgtigeft cdoiuB* 

It is with difficulty I reftrain myfelf firom giv- 
ing a ftiller view of the longJofl: remains of this 
moft amiable and accomfd^ed printe, whole 
&me hath not been equa} to his merits. 

Thomas Occleve flouriflied in the re^ o£ ocdvvt. 
Henry v., and compo&d a^confiderable number 
of poems ; but a3 few dP them have been thougbt 
worthy of publication in print, it will be fufficient 
to give his charafter as a poet, in the words of 
one of the befi^ informed and moft judidoiis critics 
of the prefirat age. <^ Occli^ve k a feeble writer, 
^ confidered as a poet ; and his chief m^it feems 
^ to be, that his writings contributed to propa* 
^* gate and eftabliib thofe improvements id out 
^^ language which were now beginning to take 
'* place, nis works indicate » CQldQe& (^genius. 
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^^ and, on the whole, promife no gratification to 
• " thofe who feek for invention and fancy.'^ *' 
Lydgate. John Lydgate, a monk in the great BenedidiBe 
monaA;ery at St. Edmundftury, was: by £ir the 
moft voluminous, and, in fome refpe6ts, the beft 
poet of this period. He compofed veries on a 
great variety of fubje6t:s,and many different ocea* 
. iions. His principal wturks,.. which have been 
printed, were thefe four, — TheLyfe of our Lady, 
— The Fall of Princes, — The Siege of Thebes, 
and — * The Deiltu6tion of Troy. Of thefe, and 
Lydgate's other poems, the reader will fiod a iatif- 
factory account, with. many fpecimens of the ex- 
ceUeot work quoted below ^\ The ch^ef excd- 
lencies of this poet were, the fmoothnefs of his 
verfification, and the ftreagth, beauty, and copi- 
oufnefsof hts defcriptions, in whidi he abounds} 
but he feems to have been infedor to Im coof 
temporary. King James, in dagiilaUty^ and the 
powers of invention. Lydgate was not only a 
good poet^ but alio a general fcfablar, acquainted 
mik all the learning of the times in. which he 
flouriihed ; and it is no fmall rq>roach to thofe 
times, that he died in his monaftery, M an ad* 
vanced age, without ever having received any 
pr^Germent.' 
Q^^ Several ojthec poets, or rather verfifieirs, appear- 

pottt. ed in .liiis period ; but they are not entitled to a 
fdaee in general hiftory. I am fuUy convinced^ 
that the poems publiihed a few yean ago, under 

»• ViTarton's Hiftwy of EnglUh Poetry, to1.». j^$t. 
*' ULibid. pf5x««^xoo« 

the 
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the name of Thomas Rowlie, coDfeflbr to Wil- 
liam Canning, the Jfamous merchant of Briftol, 
were neither written by that gentleman, nor by 
any other perfon in this period. It is impoffible, 
however, to perufe thefe poems, without lament* 
ing the untimely fate of the unhappy youth who 
was their real author. 

As martial muflc was much ufed and culti* Martial 
vated in this period, it is probable that it was ^^^ 
improved ; but of the particulars of thele im« 
provements we have no certain information. 
The b^nd which attended Henry Y. in France^ 
confided often clarions, and many other inftru-^ 
ments, and played an hour every morning and 
another every evening, at the King's head- 
quarters*" 

Church muiic was cultivated with as much Church 
care and diligence in this as in any preceding ^ 
period. As the clergy endeavoured to captivate 
the eyes of the people by the magnificence of 
their churches, the beauty of their paintings and ' 
images, the iplendour of their dreiles, the pomp 
of their proceffions, &c. fo they endeavoured to 
charm their ears by the fweetnefs of their mufic; 
efpecially in cathedral and conventual churches, 
and in the chapels of kings, prelates, and great 
barons, where the fervice was^ daily fung by nu- 
merous bands of men and boys, to the found of 
.organs. This made it neceffary for all who affift* 
ed ib performing the public offices of the church, 
to acquire a competent knowledge of mufic, and 
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caufed thofe who excelled in that aft to be much 
admired and well rewarded. 

Church mufic was not merely pra£tifed as an 
art, but the theory of it was fludied as a fcience, 
in this period. It was one of the four fciences 
which coaflituted the quadrivium of the fchools; 
and was fludied with greater attention than any 
of the other three, which were, arithmetic, geo- 
metry, and aftronomy. A confiderable number 
of the youth who were educated for the church 
made mufic their principal ftudy at the univer- 
fities, in order to obtain the academical honours 
of bachelors and dofilors of mufic ; becaufe thofe 
who obtained thefe honours were almoft certain 
of preferment. Thomas Saintwix, do6lor of 
mufic, for example, was appointed provoft of 
King's College, in Cambridge, by its founder, 
Henry VL, A. D. 1463. ^* 

Harmony was ,now fuperadded to the melody 
or plain chant of the ancient church. Counter- 
point was invented, though it was very imperfe^- 
ly underftood. This new art, as it may be called, 
furniflied an ample field for exercifing the genius 
and indufl:ry of mufical fl:udents ; and this was 
the chief fbbjedl of their fl^udies. A great num- 
ber of tracts on counterpoint were written in 
England and other countries in this period, of 
which the greateft part are loft. Many pieces^rf 
this new mufic were compofed for the church, but 
very few of them, have been preferved ^^ The 

*♦ R^. Feed. torn. 11; p.510. ' 

^' See Dr.Burney't Hi^oiy of MufiCy ToLa. c.49 5. Sir John 
Hawkiniy rol.3. 
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honour of inventing counterpoint is afcrib^d to 
the Englifti by John Tin6lor, one of the beft 
writers on muiie, in this period. " Of which new 
** art (fays he), as I may call it, viz. counter* 
point, the fountain and origin is faid to hav^ 
been among the Englifli, of whpm Dunftable 
** was the chief or head ^\" In thefe words, the 
invention of counterpoint is afcrib^d to the JEng- 
Jifti, but not to Dunfl:able,who is only faid to hav^ . 
been at the head of the Englifti muficians of his 
time, of which there is fufficient evidence ftill re- 
maining ". John Dunftable, famous for his fupe< 
rior {kill in aftronomy and mufic, flouriflied in the 
former part of the fifteenth century, and died ia 
London A.D. 1458. Tin6lor, who flouriflied in. 
the fame century, could not be ignorant that 
counterpoint was invented before the birth of. 
Dunftable. , It is not improbable, that what Giral- . 
dus Cambrenfis had written concerning the natur 
ral harmony pra6lifed by the people of Wales and 
the North of England in his time, gave rife to the 
report, that counterpoint was invented in Eng- 
land.^ 

♦Church mufic was not only admired and ftu- studied by 
died by the cleiigy, but it was one of the moft ^^^^^r^ 
pleafing amufemcnts of the laity, and w^ms culti- 
vated with diligence and fuccefs by perfons of the 
, Jiigheftrank. Henry V. was an admirer of church 
mufic, and amufed himfelf with playing on the 
organ 3^ His contemporary, James I. ofScotland^ 



^^ Barneyy voI.». p*450* 
^ Sec vol 6. p-ajiy »5Ji. 



*^ Id. ibid. p. 405 — 41 2». 

^ Thoxnas df Elo^m^ {^t«« ' 
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was a capital performer on the organ, and even 
compofedfeveral pieces of facred mufic for theufe 
of the church*^ James III. being no lefs fond of 
inufic than of the other fine arts, invited the moft 
famous muficians to his court, and loaded them 
with favours. Sir William Rogers, a muficiaa, 
was one of his fix unhappy favourites who were 
put to death at Laudeir, A. D. 1482. -•* Ferrerius, 
an Italian, who wrote the hiftory of this prince, 
acquaints us, that he had converfed with feveral 
celebrated muficians in Italy, who fpoke in high 
terms of the excellence of Scotch mufic, and the 
munificence of James III., in whofe court, they 
' told him, they had been educated^*. Thefe mufi- 
cians had probably belonged to that numerous 
choir which King James eilablifiied in the chapel 
of his palace in the cafi^le of Stirling, and hadre^ 
. turned into their own country after the death of 
their royal patron, and carried with them the 
knowledge of the Scotch mufic. Not only the 
kings, princes, and prelates, but all the great 
and opulent barons of thofe times had magnifi- 
cent chapels in their cafi.les, furniflied with or- 
gans, muficians, and fingers ; and thefe noblis, 
with their friends and families, attended the 
fervices of the church performed in their cha- 
pels, as agreeable entertainments as well as a6ls 
of devotion.^' 



<° Scoticron9l.26.c.a8. Aleflandro Taflbni} Penfieri Diteifli lib. z*^ 
^' See p*3909 391. ^' Fenvrii Hifb 

*' See tbe Northumberland Family-book, p.3i3i 324. $67 — 577. 
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The people of Britain have in all ages delighted Secular 
in fecular or focial mufic. It is; a fuflScient proof ^^^ - 
of this, amongfl many others that might he given, 
that theprofeflbrs qf that art, the fcalds and min* 
ftrels, were the favourites of the great, and the 
idols of the people, for many ages. But long and 
great profperity had the fame effedl upon thefe 
niinilrels, that it hath uniformly had on every 
order of men. It fwellecl their numbers beyond 
all due proportion, increafed their avarice, in- 
flamed their pride, and corrupted their manners, 
and at length loft them that public favour which 
they had long enjoyed. But though the min- 
ftrels began to decline in their credit in the pre- 
lent period, and were neither fo highly honoured, 
nor fo richly rewarded, as they had fornaerly 
been ; yet fuch of them as excelled in their art 
were ftill much refpe£led. Not only all our kings, 
but almoft all the nobility and men of fortune, 
had bands of thefe fecular muficians or minftrels 
in their fervide, who refided in their families, and 
even attended them in their journeys, for their 
amufement. Thefe domeftic minftrels, befides 
their board, clothing, and wages, which they re* 
ceived from their mafters, were permitted to per- 
form in rich mpnafteries, and in the caftles of 
other barons, upon occafions of fefti vity , for which 
they were handfomely rewarded^^ Edward IV., 
A. D. 1469., on the complaint of Walter Haliday, 
and his other minftrels, that many ignorant dif- 

- ■■»■■• 

^ Warton Hift. Poet. rot. i. p.9i* Northumberland Book> p. 339* 
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orderly perfbns aifumed the " name of mmflFels, 
** and brought the profeffion into difgrace, gave 
•' and granted a licence unto Walter Haliday^ 
" John Cuff, Robert Marfhall, Thomas Grane^ 
*« Thomas Calthorne, William Cliff, William 
^ Chriftian, and William Eynefliam, his min- 
•* ftrels, and their fucceflbrs, to be one body and 
** cominality, perpetual, and capable in law**/* 
Edward, by the fome charter, gave ample powers 
to this mufical corporation, for correcting the 
diforders, .and regulating the affairs, of the min- 
ftrels. But this inftitution neither correfifced the 
diforders, nor retrieved the reputation, of this 
fraternity. 

Many of the poems, fongs, and ballads, that 
were fung by the minftrels and people of this pe- 
riod, have undoubtedly perifhed ; but a confidef- 
able number of them have been preferved and 
publilhed ^. They are of very different degrees 
of merit, and written on a great variety of fub- 
jefits J fome of them calciilated to entertain the 
great, and others to divert the vulgar. JBat 
though the words of thefe poems are preferved, 
the tunes to which many of them were originally 
fung are now unknown ; and the moft diligent 
inquirers have been able to difcover only a 
Very few Ijpecimens of the popular mufic of this 
period.*' . 

^ See Reliques of Ancient Poetry^ Ramiky's E^erpreesi and othet 
coUedlions. 

<7 Sir Jolm Hawkia^j ^l a* !>• 9r-Z|r. Dr. Bum^eyy voL ». 

J), 405—41 ». 
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The fecular nmfic of Scotland was greatly im- Secular 
proved at this time, not by the e^orts of profeffed ^^^ 
muficians, but by the ingenuity of one of her mo«- improved 
narcbs, Jamesl., who feeras to have been born to ^7^^^*^' 
excel in every art and fcience to which he applied 
)iis mind. Walter Bower, abbot of Inch-colm, 
who was intimately acquainted with that prince, 
aiFures us, that he excelled all mankind, both in 
vocal and inftrumental mufic: and that he played 
on eight diflferent inftruments (which he names), 
and ef|)ecially on the harp, with fuch exquifite 
(kill, that he feemed to be infpired^^ ^^^g 
James was not only an excellent performer, but 
alib a capital compofer, both of facred and 
fecular mufic ; and bis fame on that account was 
extenfive, and of long duration. Above a cen- 
tury after his death he was celebrated in Italy 
as the inventor of a new and pleafing kind of 
melody, which had been admired and imitated in 
that country. This appears from the following 
teilimony of Aleflandro Taffoni, a writer who 
was well informed, and of undoubted credit: 
" We may reckon among us moderns, James 
" King of Scotland, who not only compofed many 
facred pieces of vocal mufic, but alfo of him- • 
felf invented a new kind of mufic, plaintive and 
*' melancholy, different from all others in which 
" he hath been imitated by Carlo Gefualdo, 
" Prince ofVenofa, who, in our a^e, hath improved 
" mufic with new and admirable inventions *^'' 

^ Scoticrony lib.i6. c.a8* 

^ Aleilaad. Taff. Peofieri Diverii, lib. 10. Sir John Ha^vkins, 
vol.4« p«59 6. 
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As the Prince of Venofa imitated King James, 
the other muficians of Italy imitated the Prince of 
Venofa. '^ The moft noble Carlo Gefualdo, tbe 
^* princeof muficians of our age, introduced fuch 
<< a ftyle of modulation, that other muficians 
*^ yielded the preference to him ; and all fingers 
^< andplayerson ftringedinftruments, layingafide 
" thatofothers,every whereembracedhis^^'' All 
the lovers therefore of Italian or of Scotch mi^c, 
are much indebted to theadmirablegeniusaf King 
James I. who, in the gloom and folitude of a pri- 
fon, invented a new kind of mufic, plaintive in- 
deed, and fuited to his fituation, but at tbe iame 
time fo fweet and foothing, that it hath given 
pleafure to millions in every fucceeding age. '^ 



. ^ Sir John Hawkinsy vol. 3. p. 2x2. 

'' For z more complete account of Scotch mufic» fee Mr.TytlQ^< 
Diflertationt fubjoinedto his edition of the Poetical Remains of JannL 
Edinburgh, 1783. 
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CHAP. VL 

The Hiftory qf Commerce^ Coin^ and Shipping in 
Great Britainyjrom the acceffion qf Henry IV., 
A.D. 1399*, to the accejfion qf HemyVIh^ 
A.D. 1485. 

THE commerce of Great Britain hath at all import- 
times been an object: of great importance, *^J^ 
and hath contributed fo much to the power and 
riches, to the comfort and happinefs, of its inha* 
bitants, that the ftate and progrefs of it merits our 
attention in every, period, and is not unworthy 
of a place in general hiftory. Triumphs, con- 
qaefts, and victories, excite a more lively joy at 

the 
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the time when * they arQ obtained, and make a 
greater %ure in the page c^ hiilory, than the 
peaceful, Glent adventures of the merchant: 
but if they do not, in the iflue, contribute to 
encreafe tJie fliips and failors^ and to extend the 
trade of fuch a country as Britain, they are of 
little or no utility, if they are not pernicious* 
Such were the celebrated vidories obtained by 
the Englifh in France, under their heroic King, 
Henry V. ; almoft equally ruinous to the victors 
and the vanquiihed. 
Obftmc The trade of Britain met with many obftruc- 
^^^ tions in the preient period, which greatly re- 
tarded its progrefs and extenfion^ The martial 
ipirit that reigned in both the Britifh nations, 
with the foreign or domeftic wars in which they 
were almoft conflantly engaged, formed the 
greateft of thefe ob^ruftions. In fuch turbu- 
lent times, commerce could not flourifli, when 
war was the only honourable occupation, the 
merchant was defpiied, his perfon and property 
were unfecure, and expofed to many dangers 
both by fea and land. As our kings had few 
ihips of their own, whenever they had occafion 
^ for a fleet, to fight their enemies or traniport 
their armies, they prefled into their fervice all 
the ihips ais well as all the laikM^ that oould .bn 
found ; which put ^ total ft<^ to trade* Thus^ to 
give one example out of many, Henry V., at hui 
firfl invafioQ of France, A.D. Hif.^ prefled all 
the ihips ia aU the ports of Eaghoid, of twenty 
tons «nd upwaida, to tmofport ih trmyi ike to 

the 
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the coiatinent \ Even thofe who werte a^ggged 
in trade had imbibed fo much of the martial, fero^ 
eious fpirit of the times, that they frequently a6led 
as pirates ^ and when they met with fhips of infe- 
rior force, they feized or plundered them, with- 
out diftinguifliing between friends and foes. Thiil 
obliged the mariners of other nations and their fo- 
vereigns to make loud complaints to the court of 
England ; and when they could not obtain redrefs 
(which was often the cafe), they were compelled 
to make repri&ls, which increafed the dangers^ 
of navigation, and interrupted the intercourfe 
between cpuntries that were not at war** It was ^ 
eommon for the kings of England, a^id other 
princes in this period, to grant letters! of marque 
to a fingle merchant, empowering him to make 
repdfals on the fubjefts of a ftate with whick 
th^y were at peace, till he was indemnified for 
the ioffes he had fuftained from the fubje^s of 
that ftate '• Befides this, both the Bahic and 
the Britifli feas were infefted with pirates, who 
jBsized and plundered the fhips of all nations 
without diftinfiliom Neither the merchants nor 
the legiflators of this period entertained jujil ideas 
of trade, or of the moft effe6iual means of pro<- 
moting it ; and we may reckon the monopolizing 
i^irit of the former, and the imprudent regular 
lions of the latter, among the impediments that 



* Ryin. Feed. tom.^. p-»i5 — ii8« 

*. See Hakhiyt's Vo^getf to1*i^ p«Z54— ^zSo* Rym. Feed. tom.$> 
p. 269* 473 — 476., 484. 487. 
' Id* ibkU ]^9$. 755* 773* 
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obftrufted its progreft. The Britifli mercbants 
confidered all foreigners who came amongft them 
for the fake of trade as interlopers and enemies ; 
and, at their inftigation, the legiflature laid them 
under reftrifilions that were hardly tolerable, ft 
.was enacted by the parliament of England, — 
<• That all foreign merchants fhould lay out 
** all the money they received for the goods they 
^* imported, in Englifh merchandife to be ex- 
•^ ported — That they fhould not carry out any 
«* gold or filver in coin, plate, or bullion, under 
«• the penalty of forfeiture — That they ihould 
^< fell all the goods they imported in the fpace of 
*< three months — That one merchant-ftranger 
^ fhould not fell any goods in England to ano- 
** ther merchant flranger — That when a foreign 
" merchant arrived in any port or town in Eng* 
<< land, a fufiicient hoft fhould be affigned him^ 
^^ with whom he fhould dwell, and no where 
"elfeV* The parliaments, both of England 
and Scotland, made many laws againfl the expor- 
tation of gold and filver in any fhape, or on any 
account j not refle6ling, that if the balance of 
trade was againfl them, that balance rnufl be 
paid in thefe precious metals, in fpite of all the 
laws that could be made againfl it, and that thefe 
laws could ferve no other purpofe but to perplex 
and diflrefs the merchant. 
Retarded But the ifland of Britain is fo favourably fituated 
gj^^ for trade, and the love of gain rs fo flrong and 
general a pafBon in the human inind, that all thefe 

« Sutvtes, 4th Henry IV. c*ts. s^ Henry IV. e.9» te. 
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obftruflions, though they retarded, did notwhoUy 
prevent the progrefs of commerce in thid period, 
as will appear from the fequeL 

Henry IV,, being a wife prince, and knowing Commer- 
the great importance of commerce, promoted it ^^ ^****^' 
as much as the unfettled ilate of his affairs per- 
mitted. After tedious negociations, he put an 
end to the difputes and mutual depredations that 
had long prevailed between the Englifh mer- 
chants and mariners, and thofe of the Hanfe 
towns of Germany, and of the feaport towns of 
Pruffia and Livonia, fubje6l to the grand mafter , 
of the Teutonic order of knights, who then po£> 
fefled thefe two lad countries. Both parties 
made loud complaints, and gave in high eilimates 
of the damages they pretended they had fu£- 
tained ; and it required long difcullions to afcer- 
tain thejullice of thefe eilimates. At length' it 
was agreed, A.D. 1409., that Henry fhould pay 
15,955 gold nobles to the grand mafter, and 416 
of the fame to the confuls of the city of Hamburg, 
as the balance againil his fubje6ls^ Among 
other claims, the German and Pxuffian merchants 
demanded damages for fome hundred^ of their 
countrymen, who had been thrown overboard and 
drowned by the Englifh. To this claim Henry 
made anfwer — " That when we fhall be adver* 
<< tifed of the number, (late, and condition of , 
« tiie faid parties drowned, we will caufe fuf- 
<< frages and prayers, and divers other holefome 
^< remedies^ profitable for the fouls of the de- 

* Rym. F«d. Xom* ^^x> 609* 

^^ ceafed. 
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ceafed, and acceptable to God and men, to be 
ordained and provided ; upon condition, that, 
for the fouls of our drowned countrymen, there 
be the like remedy provided by you .** Thefe 
tranfadiioni^ exhibit a ftrange mixture of barba- 
rity and fuperflition, which too much prevnled 
in the times we are now defcribing* 

Thougii the diflike of the Englifli to merchant- 
ftrangers continued through the whole of this 
period, and they were expofed to frequent infults, 
and fubje6led by law to various hardfhips ; yet 
ibveral companies of them were fettled in London 
and other places, under the protection of royal 
charters. The German merchants of the fteel- 
yard formed one of the mod ancient, opulent, and 
powerful of thefe companies, being a branch of 
the great commercial confederacy of the Hanfe 
towns in Germany and Pruffia. This company 
bad been highly favoured by Henry III., who 
by his charters conferred upon it various, privi- 
leges and exemptions, which were confirmed by 
his fucceffors, both in the laft'and prefent pe- 
riod. Thefe privileges are not diftinfi}:ly known ; 
but it plainly appears, that they were exempted 
from contributing to fobfidies, tenths and fif- 
teenths, and were not fubjefted to the additional 
duties impofed from time, to time on goods ex- 
ported and imported ; paying only the ancient 
cuftoms agreed upon at the time of their efta- 
blifiiment, which were very fmall.^ It is not 



^ HakluytyToL^. p.177. ' 

7 See AnderiiteV SDftMrf if^i^Bpte]^^ rclLu p.izi. zi4« i40» 
90^ iftfd. 97^. a^a* /' 
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to be wondered, therefore, that the Englilh mer- 
chants were not very fond of a company of fo- 
reigners feated in the metropolis^ and enjoying 
greater advantages in trade than themfeives. 
. This company had houfes in oth6r towns, par- 
ticularly at Lynn and Bofton, and preferved 
their privileges, with fome interruptions, almoll 
a century after the conclufion of this pieriod *. 
Companies of merchants of Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Lucca, and Lombardy, were alfo fet- 
tled in England, chiefly in London, protefiled 
by royal charters, and managed the trade of 
the ftates and cities to which they belonged ^ 
In a word, a great part of the foreign trade of 
England was ilill in the hands of thefe com- 
panies of merchant-itrangers. 

The merchants of the ftaple, as they were call** Merchants 
ed, were formed into a corporation, or trading ^*!^® 
company, about the beginning of the preceding 
period. The conftitution anddefign of thatonce 
rich .and flourifliing company hath been already, 
defcribed "". It ftill fubfifted, and, though it had 
met with fome difcpuragement, was not incon- 
fiderable. This company paid no lefs for the cuf* 
toms of the ftaple commodities of wool, wobl* 
fells, woollen cloth, leather, tin, and lead, it ex- 
ported, A.D. 1458., than 68,oool., containing as 
much filver as 1 36,000!. of our money; which is 
a fuflBcient proof that its dealings were then ex- 
tenfive". They were ftriftly bound by their char- 

* Anderfon's Hiftory of Commerce^ vol.z. p. 991. 4x8. ^ 
** See Tol'S. book 4* ch.6. " Anderfon, t.x. p. 476* 
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ter, and by law, to carry all the goods they 
exported to the ftaple at Calais; and to land them 
at any Qther port was made felony by a£t of par- 
liament, A. D. 1439. '^ The corporation or com- 
pany of the ftaple was originally>i4:ompofed of 
foreigners ; but by degrees fome Englifli mer-* 
chants were admitted into it^ as being fitteft for 
managingtheirafikirs in England, to which branch 
of the bulinefs the Englilh were confined. 
Brother- The moft ancient Company ofEngliihmer- 
SLTho- chants, of which there is any trace in hiftory, was 
nut. eftabliihed al^out the end of the thirteenth cen* 
tury, and was called — The brotherhood of St. 
' Thomas Becket — in honour of that celebrated 
Englifii Saint. The defign of that company was 
to export the woollen cloth, which about that 
time began to be manufadlured in confiderable 
quantities in England ; and as that manufacture 
increafed, the trade of the brotherhood alfo in- 
creafed. Henry IV., A.D. 1406., incorporated this 
fociety by a charter, regulating their govern- 
ment and their privilegfes. By this charter, any 
merchant of ^Ingland or Ireland, who defired it, 
was to be admitted into the company, on paying 
a fmall fine. As this fociety was comppfed of 
the native fubjedls of the kings of England, it 
was favoured both by government and by the 
people, made gradual incroachments on the 
trade of the merchants of the ft^le, and at 
length ruined tliat company.''^ 



" Sututes, 2SthIfe&.VI. 0.15. 
^ Anderibiif t)oL z. p«*33. »4o» 36i> 
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The Englifh merchants, obferviug the advan- Bngiiik 
tages that foreigners derived from having part- ^^^^ 
ners and correfpondents of their own countries 
iettled in Eng1and>^ imitated their example, and 
eftablifhed fa^ories in feveral places on the con- 
tinent. Henry IV. .granted a charter, A. D* 
1404., to the Ehgliih merchants refiding in Ger- 
many, Pruffia, Sweden, Denfnark, and Norway, 
empowering them to hold general aflemblies, to 
make laws, to chufe governors, with authority to 
determine difpiites among tbemfelv^s, and with 
foreigners, and to preferve the privileges granted . 
to them by the fovereigns of thefe countries**. 
Th^ fame king granted a limilar charter, A. D. 
1406., to the EngliCh merchants in Holland, 
Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders '*• The firft of 
thefe charters being too extenfive, Henry granted 
a feparate one, A.D. 1408., to the Englifii fettled 
in the dominions of the King of Denmark, who 
was alfo King of Sweden and Norway '^ Thefe 
charters were confirmed by Henry VI. A.D. 
.1428. '' The office and powers of thefe gover- 
nors feem to have been nearly the fame with thofe 
of our modern confuls ; and towards the end of 
this period, they were called by that name, and 
appointed bytheKing. Richardlll. A.D. 1585., 
appointed Lauren tio Strozzi, a merchant of - 

Florence, to be conful, and prefident of all the 
Engliih merchants at Pifa, and parts adjacent ; 
^^ allowing him for his trouble the fourth part of 

'^ Hakluyt, ▼oLi«p.i84. . Rym. Fcsd. tom.S.p.36o. 

'' Id. ibid. p. 464. '^ Id* ibid. p. 5x1. 

*f Td. t<Hn.zo. p.40o. N 
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one per cent, on all goods of En^iftmen, either 
imported to, or exported thence **.** In that 
cotnmiffion Richard (ays, he had appointed that 
officer in imitation of other nations; which makes 
it probable, that it was the firft commiffion of the 
kind granted by a king of England. 
Treaties. It would be tedious to enumerate all the com- 
mercial treaties that were made by the kings of 
England, with almofl all the princes and ftates of 
Europe, in this period. Thefe treaties were very 
neceflary,' tp reftrain. the piratical (pirit that 
reigned in the mariners o£ all nations in thoCe 
times: but they were very ill obferved; and 
few feamen of any country could refift the temp* 
tation of feizing h weaker veflel, when (he fell in 
their way, though belonging to a friendly power. 
This occa(ioned continual complaints of the 
breach of treaties, and the frequent renewal of 
thefe treaties. No fewer than four commercial 
treaties, for example, were concluded between 
England and the Ha^fe-towns, in the (pace of 
three years, from A.D. 1472. to 1474*, and all 
to little purpofe '^ ; and we have copies of eigh- 
teen fuch agreements between England and Flan- 
ders, in this period ; which is a fufficie^t evidence 
that none of them was well obferved*°. The 
intent of thofe treaties was, to prevent mutual 
depredations at fea^ and tofecure a friendly recep* 
tion to the merchants of the contracting parties in 
each other's ports; and no doubt they contributed 

» 

'^ Rym. Toed, tom.za. p^%6s* 
*9 Id. torn. 9. p. 739. 780. 7^4. 
"^ Id. torn. 8-— n. 
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fomething to thefe purpofes, jthough not fo 
much as was intended. . 

Th6 EngKfli, in this period, were fblly con- Cuftody of 
vinced of the importance and necefflty of being *^ ^^ 
mafters at fea, and piarticularly on their own 
ooails^ and in the narrow feas between this ifland 
and the continent. This was moft earneftly in- s 
culcated upon them, by a rhiming pamphlet, 
written about A.D. 1433. The now unknown 
author of that pamphlet aflerted, iti the flrongeft 
• terms, that if the Etiglifh kept the leas, elpecially 
th©^^ narrow fens, they would compel all the world 
to be at peace with them, and to court theii* 
friendfhip ". The ancient duty of tonnage and 
poundage was granted to our kings by parlia« 
ment, to enable them to guard the feas and pro- 
te6l the merchants**. This duty (raifed to 3s. 
on every ton of wine, and 5 per cent, on all other , 
gaods imported), together with the fourth pai^t 
of the fubfidy on wool and leather, wa$ granted 
by Henry IV. A.D. 1406., ♦ith confeht of parlia- 
ment, to the merchants, to guard the feas ; but 
payment Was foon Hopped, on complaints being 
made to the King that the feas were not pro- 
perly guarded *^ • Henry IV. maintained the do- 
minion of the harrow feas with great Ipirit, and 
took ample revenge on the French, Flemings, and 
Britops, who had infulfed the Eiiglilh coafts, and 
tirterrupted the Engliflicommefce, when the King 
was engigtged againfi the Earl of Northumberland 
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and his confederates. Williatn de Wilfor d, admi- 
ral of the narrow feas, iailed to the coaft of Bri- 
taniiy,wherebe took forty of their (hips, and burnt 
an equal number ^^ The Earl of Kent did (till 
greater mifchief on the Coaft of Flanders ; and 
the famous Henry Fay, admiral of the cinque- 
ports, took a whole fleet o£French merchantmen, 
coniifting of 120 fail. ^^ 

Thie heroic Henry V. was almoft as victorious at 
fea as at land ; and in his r^ign the fleets of Eng- 
land rode triumphant, on the narrow feas. His 
brother John Duke of Bedford obtained one naval 
victory, A.D. 1416., and the Earl of HuntingtQU 
another, A.D. 1417., over the united fleets of 
I^ranc^ and Genoa, taking or deflroyipg almoil all 
their Chips ; which efieCtually fecured the domi- 
pion of the fea to the Englifli for feveral years". 
Henry V. feems to have been- the firfl^kingof 
England who had any fliips that were his own 
property. At his firft in vafion of France, he 1^^ 
two large and beautiful fliips with purple fails, 
the one called the King's Chamber, the other his 
Hall. The author of the pamphlet above noien* 
doned faith of this princ^y 



>At Hampton lie made the great droinoii% 
Which pafled other great flups of all the commoni ; 
The Trittity» the Grace de Dieu, the Holf Ghoft, 
And other moei which now bt.loft. '^ 



^ Walfiuf. Ypodigma Neuftrisey p.56x. 

^' Otterboumey p*»53*' Walfing. p.376. 

^ £liDham> cap. 30. 36. 

^ Prologue of Englifli Poiicie> apud Hakluyt> toLx. p. 203 
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In the long unhappy reign of Henry VI., efpe- Henry vi. 
cially after the death of hiauncle theDuke of Bed- 
ford, A. D. 1435., the affiiirs of the Englilh declin- 
ed with great rapidity, both by fea andJand. 
The French, having expelled them from all their 
<ronqueils on the continent, except Calais, infult- 
ed them on their own coafts, took, plundered, and 
burnt the town of Sandwich**. But the greatEarl 
of Warwick, being appointed admiral, equipped 
feveral fquadrons, with which he fcoured the 
channel, took many valuable {hips, and in fome 
degree recovered the dominion of the fea. *^ 

Edward IV. paid great attention to mercantile Edward 
and maritime affairs, and on two occafions col- ' 
letted veiy great fleets : firft, when he a6lually 
invaded France, A.D. 1475.; aiid, fecondly, 
when he prepared for another invaiion of it, but 
wa,s prevented by death. This prince had feve- 
ral ftiips that were his own property, with which 
he at fome times protected the trade of his fub- 
je£ts, and at other times Jbe employed them in 
trade as a* merchant, which contributed not a 
little to his great wealth. ^'^ 

The reign of Richard III. wasfo (hort and tur- Richard 
biilent, that he had little opportunity of ftiew- 
ing his attention to the dominion of the fea.- It 
is, however, certain, that if he had guarded the 
narrow feas with, greater care, he might have 
prevented the landing of his rival the Earl of 

I  / 

^* Fabiany p. 464. "^ Stow^ p. 404. 

. -^^ Rym^ F«d.' torn. z a. p. 13 9. Hift. Croyl. p>559* 
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' Richmond, and pri^ferved bath \m life and 
crown. 
Circle of Thouglj the Englifh, in tliis period, were much 
Um^^' engaged in war, and confequently could not cany 
on trade with the, lame eafe and fafety as in more 
peaceful times, the circle of their oomnaerce was 
not contra6led, but rather a little enlarged. The 
countries with which they had commercial iater- 
courfe in the fourteenth century, have bee« al- 
ready enumera^ted j and there is the fuUell evi« 
dence that their intercourfe with aUi thefe coun- 
tries fliU continued ; and that Engliih merchants 
now began to vifit fome feas and coafts which 
they had not formerly frequented^'. A company 
of London merchants, A.X>. 1413., loaded feveral 
Ihips with wool and other merchandize, to the 
value of 24,oool. (a great fum in thofe times), for 
the wellern parts of Morocco, which was pro- 
bably the firfl adventure of the Englifh to thole 
parts. The Genoefe feized thefe ihips as inter* 
lopers J and Henry IV. granted their owiierslet- 
ters of marque, tofeize the fliips and goods of the 
Genoefe wherever they could find them ^*^ There 
was a great trade between Venice, Genoa, Flo- 
rence, and other cities of Italy, and England, 
long before this time ; but that trade ieema to 
have been wholly carried on in foreign bottoms^ 
and by foreign merchants. This appears from the 
commercial treaties between the Englifli govern* 
ment and thefe Italian dates and cities, in which 

^' See YoL8. book 4. ch.6. ^' Rym. Feed. tom*8. p*773« 
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tbey ftipnlate for the Mety and ftiendfy^ecep^ 
tlon of their (hips and merchants in the poirte of. 
England, . without aniy ilipulaticm in favour of 
Engliflifhips or merchants in their, ports ; winch 
could not have been neglected, if they had fre- 
quented thofe ports ^K The merchants of £ng« / 
land, in the courfe of this period, afelempted to 
obtain a (hare in this trade ; bat they met with 
great oppofition in the execution of this, defign^ 
not only from the Italians, but even fi^om their 

. own fovereigns, who £sivoured th^ie foreigners, 
becaufe they accommodated tfaem with great 

: loanfi of Tnoney, in their ftraits, and paid higher 
cuftoms than their own fubje^s. It was not till 
the reign of Richard IIL that the Englifli mer- 
chants obtained any folid footing in Italy ; as is 
evident^from the' preamble of .that prince's ceta- 
miflion to Laurentio Strozzi to be their conful at 
Pifit: "Whereas certain merchants and others 
^^ from England intend to frequent foreign parts, 
^ and chiefly ItaJy^ with their fliips and merchan- 
** dife, and we being willing to confult their 
^ peace and advantage as much as poffible, and 
'^ obferving from the pra^ice of other nations^ 
the fiieceffity of their having % peculiar magi£- 
trate among thei9 fnr the deter minii^g of all 
." difjputes,&c."^'^ TwoEnglifti merchants, A. IX 
1481., encouraged by Edward lY., and by the 
Span^tfii Duke of Medina Sidonia, prepared a 
fleet for a trading voyage to fome of thole coun- 
tries on the coaft of Africa, that had been lately 

^ See Rym. F«d. tom.8> 9. ^ Id» tom.ia. p*%6u 
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dtfco?ered by the Portuguefe» particularly to 
Guinea. But that enterprtfe was prevented by the 
interpofition of John IL, King of Portugal, at 
the court of England ^^ So flow was the pro- 
grefs of commerce at this time^ in comparifim 
of the rapid, aftonifhing advances it made in the 
next period. 
Exports A pretty full enumeration of the exports aad 
portsT' imports of England hath been given in a former 
period, to which very much cannot now be 
added ^^. Several changes, however, had taken 
place in thefe particulars ; and fome additions 
had been made both to the exports and imports, a 
few of which may be mentioned. Slaves were 
no longer exported from England : but pilgrims 
were now become a confiderable article of e&- 
portatiop; and feveral fliips were every year 
loaded from different ports with cargoes of thefe 
deluded wanderers, who carried out with them 
much money for defraying the expences of tbeir 
journey, and making prefents to the faints thej 
vifited : for all thefe faints, they were told, were 
much pleafed with money. We meet with fflany 
licences granted by our kings to mailers of (hip^j 
permitting them to carry . a certain number of 
pilgrims, from fuch a port to the ikrine of fuch 
a faint, named in the permit. Henry VL9 i^ 
example, granted, permits, A.D. i434.f for*b« 
exportation of 3433 pilgrims to the iibrine of 
St, James of Campoftella. Fortunately there was 
a flill greater importation of pilgrims from tn« 

^^ Aioderfoxiy voLi. p.a96. ^ See voL^ p.»67-^>7^ 
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continent) to vifit the flirine of St. TiKHiiiis of 
Canterbury i which brought the balance of this 
traffic in favour of £ngland. 

As great improvements had been made in the Wooitent. 
woollen mamifaftory, great varieties, and much 
greater quantities of woollen cloths, were ex* 
ported than in any former period. Thde formed 
one of the ipoft valuable articles of exportation 
to every country with which England had any 
trade. Biit ilill the Englifli were fo far from 
working up all their wool, that great quantities 
of that precious commodity, fo much valued in 
Italy and Flanders, where yet exported ^^ ; and 
the fubiidy on wool exported was one of the 
moft certain and valuable branches of the royal 
revenue. 

Corn feems now to have been a more important Conu 
article of export than it had been in fome former 
periods ; and feveral laws were made for regulat- ^ 
ing its exportation and importation. A law was 
made A.D. 1425., granting a general and per* 
manent permiifion to export corn, except to 
eneihies, without particular licences ; but giving 
the King and council ia difcretionary power to 
reftrain that liberty, when they thought it necefr 
&ry for the good of the kingdom ^^ _ The coun- 
try gentlemen in the houfe of commons, A.D. 
1463., i^omplained, that the eafterlings or mer- 
chants of the fteel-yard, by importing too great 
quantities of corn, had reduced the price of (hat 



^^>Rym. Feed, toin.9. p.sz». Anddfooi voLz. p. 180. . 
^ ^atutes, 4tUIeii.VI. 0.5. 
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commodity fo muck, tiat the EngUfli fanners 
were in danger of being rvined* Topne vent this 
it was enacted, *< That when the quarter of wheat 
*^ did not exceed the price of 6 s. 8 d. rye 4 s. 
<< and barley 3 s* no perfon fliouMf import atny 
<* of tbefe three kinds of grain, upon forfeiture 
« thereof.** »^ 

The curious pamphlet called the Prologue qf 
Engti/k FoUcy^ already quoted, gives a diftin6l 
account of the commodities imported into Eng- 
land by the merchants of different countries, or 
carried by them to the great emporium of Bruges 
is Flanders, and from thence imported by Eng- 
lifli merchants : and as it was written neas the mid^ 
die of this period, by one who was well acquainted 
with the fubjeft, it is worthy of credit. Accord^ 
ing to that author, the commoditiesof J^atn were 
figs, raifins, wine, oils, ibap, dates, Iiqaori<^ 
wax, irop, wool, wadmote, goatfell, redfell, iaf- 
fron, and quickfilver-^.— Thofe of Portugal were 
nearly the fame*'. — Thofe of Britanny w«re 
wine, fait, creft-cloth or linen and canvas ^^-— 
Thofe of Gert;nany , Pruflia, &c. or the merchants 
of the (leel-yard, were befides corn, iron, fleel, 
copper, ofmond, bowftaves, boards, wax, pitch, 
tar, flax, hemp, peltrey, thread, fuftian, buckram, 
canvas^ and wool-cards ^^—Thofe of Genoa, 
were gold, cloth of gold, fllk, cotton, oil, black 
pepper, rock-alum, and woad^*^ Thofe of Ve- 



^' Statutes, 3d Edw. IV. c.». 

♦° Prologue, of Englifli PoKcy, c. %. 

**Id,c.3. '^Id.c.5. 
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nice, Florence, aad other Italian ftatea, were all 
kinds of ipices ^nd grocery wares^ fweet wines, 
fugar, drugs, with (as that author add$), 

. Apesy and japeS) and xnarmufits tayledy 
And. nHUs apd triflif tt^t )ittlf hsive avayrledk .^^ 

As feveral manufafilures were introduced into Prohibited 

England in the courfe of this period, laws were ^^^^'^ 

made, towards the end of it, againft importing any 

of the articles furnilhed by thefe manufadtures. 

Upon a petition to the houfe of commons, A.I>. 

1483., from the manufafilurers of London and \ 

other towns, reprefenting the great damage they 

ftiftained by the importation of the articles which 

they manufa6lured, an a6t was made againft the 

importation of ** girdles, barneys wrought for 

" girdles, points, leather-laces, purfes, pouches, 

" pins, gloves, knives, hangers, taylors Ihears, , 

** fciffars, and irons, cup-boards, tongs, fireforks, 

ff gridirons, ftock-locks, keys,' hinges, and gar- 

** nets, fpurs, painted glafles, painted papers, 

^ painted forcers, painted images, painted cloths, 

" beaten gold and beaten filver wrought in pa- 

•* pers for painters, faddles, faddle-trees, horfe- 

^ barneys, boots, bits, ftirrups, buckler-chains, 

*• latten-nails with iron Ihanks, turners, hanging. 

•* candleliicks, holy-water-ftops, chaffing difhes, 

** hanging-leavers, curtain-rings, wool-cards, 

" roan-cards, buckles for fhoes, fliears, broaches 

** for fpits, bells, hawks-bells, tin, and leaden 

** Q)oons,wireoflattenandiron,iron.can^lefticks, 





*^ Ptologue ol Engliih Folicy» c.;. 
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^ grates, and horns for lanthorns, or any other 
*^ things made by the petitioners, on pain of 
« forfeiture/' ^* 
Staple Foreign trade was not carried on ex^6tly in the 

^^^' fame manner in thofe times as it is at prefent 
Merchants did not ordinarily carry their goods to 
the ports where they were to be finally difpofedof 
and ufed, but , to certain emporia called ftaple 
towns, where they met with cuftomers from the 
countries where their goods were wanted, and 
with the commodities they wiflied to purchafefor 
importation. This feems to have been owing to 
theimperfedt flate of navigation, which made long 
voyages tedious, and to the abounding of pirates, 
, which made them dangerous. Merchants, there- 

fore, of diftftnt countries divided the fatigue and 
danger, and met each other half-way. This was 
attended with another advantage, that they were 
fure of finding a more complete affortment of 
goods for their purpofe at thofe ftaple towns, than 
, they could have found at any other place. Bruges 

in Flanders was the great emporium of Europe 
in t!his period, to which merchants of the fouth 
and north conveyed their goods for fale; andfo 
great was their refort to it from the Mediterra- 
nean and the Baltic, th^t 150 (hips M^re ieen, 
A.D. 1486., to arrive at its harbour of Sluycein 
vone day. '♦^ . / 

Fairs. The great fairs in Brabant were alio frequented 

by merchants from England, Spain, France, Italy, 

-** Statutes, ad Richard m. c. 12. 
'^ Anderfon> voLx. p. 464. 284. 

GermftDy, 
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Germany, Scotland, and Ireland ; and a great 
variety of goods were brought to them from all 
the neighbouring countries. But the Englifli^ 
it is faid, bought and fold more at thefe fairs 
than all the other nations : 






-^ Her marts ben feble H^iuatf to fay. 
But Engjiflunen thider drefs their way. *^ 

' Fiftiing, as a fource of wealth and commerce, Fiiheriet. 
was not negle6l;ed by the Englifli in this period; 
particularly for cod and ftock-fifh on the coafts 
of Iceland, and for herrings on their own coafts. 
The merchants of Briftol and fome other towns 
fent feveral veflels annually to Iceland, in oppofi- 
tion to the frequent complaints of the kings of 
Denmark, and prohibitions of their own fove- 
reigns),^ to procure ftock*fi0i, which were then 
much ufed in viffcualling ftiips for long voyages.^ 

Of Iceland to write is little. nede 
Save 4>f ftock-fiflk ; yet forfboth indetd* 
Out of Briftow and coftes* many one 
Men have. pradUfed by needle and by ftrnie, 
Thiderwardes nithin a little while. ^ 

« 

The herring-fi{hery on the coaft of Norfolk was 
an object of great importance in the fourteenth 
century, and rendered the towns on that coaft. 
rich and flourifiiing; and the herring fair at Yar« 
mouth was of fo much confeqnence, that it was 

^" Prologue of Engliih Poetry, apud Hakluyty p*l97. 
^ Id. p.aoi. A(iderfoni TdLi. p«i7X. »86. 296. 
*• Hakluyt> p.soi. 
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regulated by feveral ftatutes ^'. The confumption 
of herrings ftill continuing to be immenfely great 
in all the nations of £urope, the Englilh hemng- 
fiflierywas ftill carried <» with vigour and fuccefi. 
Rich mer. Some Very wealthy merchants flouriflied in this 
period in Italy^ France, and Englknd. The fa- 
mily of Medici at Florence was the moft opulent 
and illuftrious mercantile family that ever exifted 
in Eyrope. When Cofmo de Medici was only a 
private merchant and citizen of Florence, he ex- 
pended four millions of gold florins in building 
churches and palaces in that city and its envi- 
rons, and one million in charitable foundations 
for the fupport of the poor **. Jaque Le Coeur 
was the greateft merchant that ever France pro- 
duced, and had alone more trade and more riches 
than all the other merchants of that kingdom ; 
and by his trade and riches contributed greatly 
to fave his country. It was this extraordinary 
man who furniihed Charles VII. with money to 
pay and fiipport thofe armies with which he 
recovered his provinces from the Englifli". 
John Norbury, John Hende, Richard Whitting- 
ton, and feveral other merchants in London, ap- 
pear to have been rich, from the great fums they 
occaflonally lent their fovereign, and the great 
works they ere6tfed for the ufe arid ornament of 
the city ^\ But William Canning, \vh6 was five 
times mayor of Briftol, anda great benefa6lor to 

>' Statutes^ Edw.m. afi.3X. j^. ^> Anderfooi dn,i4^o* 

^^ Id. an. 1449- ^^^ ^^^ Vilkret, tom.t|. 
^^ Rym. Feed. t.x. p.488. 
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that city, feems to have been the greateft Eng- 
liih merchatit of this period. Edward IV. took 
from hitn at once (for iome mifdemeanour in 
trade) 2470 tons of (hipping ; amongft which 
there was one (hip of 900 tons, one of 500^ and . 
one of 400, the reft being fmaller". We are 
not informed what Mr. Canning's mifdemeanour 
was ; but it is moft probable that there was no^* . 
thing diflionourable in it, as the above anecdote ' 
is infcribed upon his tomb. 

From this brief account of the trade of Eng^ Trade pro- 
land in this period, it plainly appears that it .was ^^^^^ 
not inconfiderable ; and it is probable it was not 
unprofitable, but the contrary* We have no 
m^ans, however, of diicovering with certainty 
to which fide the balance inclined, or the exa^ 
yalue of that balance.; but we have reafon to 
think, in general, that it was in. favour of Eng* 
land, and that it was very, valuable.. It appears 
from an authentic record, that about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the balance of trade 
in one year (1354.) in favour of England, was no 
lefk than 294^184!. of the money of thofe times; 
and we know with certainty, that fome articles 
of export, particularly the great article of woollen 
cloth, had very much encreafed in the prefeat 
period **. . The inceffant exhaulling drain of 
money from England to the court of Rome ftill 
continued. Henry V.,, after fqueezing every 
fliilUng he could from his fubjefts, anticipated 
his revenues, pawned his crown and jewels, and 



'^ Anderfony voLz. p.37X« 



^^ See vol. 8. book. 4. ch.6. 
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carried in immenfe mafs of treafiire out of Eng- 
land iji his attempts to conquer France. Hen- 
ry VI. expended as much in Ipfing as his father 
iiad done in gaining thefe foreign conquefts ; 
and I know of no other means by which thefe 
treafures could be replaced, but by the profits of 
mapufa£lures and of commercct In a word, it 
feems to be highly probable, that while the kings 
of England, in this period, were diffipating the 
riches of their dominions, by their defeats and vic- 
tories, manufaSturers and merchants were reilor- 
ing them, by the filent operations of art and trade. 
Tilde of In the beginning of this period, during the 
captivity of James I., Scotland was in fuch an 
unfettled, diftrad;ed ftate, that its commerce 
C6vld not flourifli. There is, however, fuffi- 
cieiit evidence, that, even in thofe happy times, 
it was not deftitute of trade and (hipping, of 
which it fuilained a very great lofs A.D. 1410. 
Sir Robert Umfreville, ah Engiifli admiral, 
with a fleet of ten ftout fhips, failed up the 
frith of Forth, as far as Blackneis, where he 
took fourteen viefleh, burnt feveral others, aQd> 
amongfl them a large one, called the Grand 
GaUiot qf Scotland ^\ In this expedition. Sir 
Robert, it is faid, brought home (6 great a quan- 
tity of corn, that the price of it was reduced in 
ihe markets of England, which procured him 
the^ name of Robert Mend-market^*. John 
Duke of Brabant granted, by his letters-patent, 
various privileges, A.D. 1407., to the mer- 

5? HaU^ fol.46. Stow,p.338. 5» W. Ibid. 

chants 



<lhants of Scotland who came into his dominions 
on account of trade. '' 

^ Wlien King James I. returned from his long jamesi. 
captiviejr into his native kingdom, A.D. 1424., 
h« applied with great ardour to promote the pro- 
. i^rity of his fubje3;s, and particularly their com^- 
. meree, as is evident from his laws. He procured 
feverai a6):$i of parliament for an uniformity of 
Wieigfats and me^ures, of ail kinds^ in all parts of 
the kingdom, with very particular dire&ions for 
maktng and keeping of the liandards, and fixing 
what goods were to4>e fold by weight, and what 
bymeafure; which (iftheywere executed) muft 
liave jgreatly facilitated both foreign and internal 
l»^e ^. This wife prince eani^ly defired to re- 
ifeore the coin of Scotland to the fame weightahd 
fii^eneis with that of England, and obtained im a£b 
of parliament to. that purpofe^'. But he never 
was abl^ to carry that a£t into execution; though 
be endeavoured, by various methods, to procure 
bullion for t)i«t end. With this view, he prevailed 
lipon the fame {mrliament to grant him all the 
. filver in all the mines in which a pound of lead 
yielded three halfpence of filver ^\ By another 
}p^<3^ all merchants were obliged to bring home k 
5}^Jtaia quantity of bullion, in proportion to the 
y^iue of the goods they exported ^}. A duty of 
4P , per cent, was laid by feverai a^^ on gold and 



? Maitlitnd'f Hift. Edinburgh, p.384- 

^ Black Ads, James I^ ch. 63> 64% 65. 79 > Zo* 

«' Id.ch.25. ** Id.ch.14. 

'^ Id. ch.i6Q4 • 
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filvdr coins exported { aad nt lull, in imitatioti 
of England^ the exportation of thele preciom 
metal99 ccMiied or uncoined, was prcAiiiited% I 
will not affirm, that thefe laws Were or ootild be 
eSe6tua] ; but they plainly difcoi^er tbalfc it was 
the intention of this prince to promote trade^ aad 
to make it lucrative to his kingdom^ by increafifig 
its ftock of gold and filver. Several other laws of 
tihis excellent king, that were made with the faara 
intention, might be mentioned ; fuch.aa,— *tbi^ 
for afcertaining the rate of cuftoms on all expixts 
and import8,-~for iecuring the effects of traders 
who died abroad,-^for permitting his merchants 
to freight foreign fliips, when they coukl not pro* 
oure any of their own country ,~-^ regulatii^ 
fairs and markets, and delivering thofe who fire* 
quented them fVom various vexation^, &c« &c. ^^ 
James II. James II. was not whdly inattentive to trade. 
. He renewed tlie laws tiiat had been made by fais 
father for the uniformity of weights and mea* 
fures, and for regulating fairs and markets % 
But as mod of the mercantile regulations of this 
prince relate to the coin, they will be confiderad 
in another place. 

Many commercial laws wef*e made in the teigtt 
of James III. *, but fome of them discover no great 
wifflom or knowledge of the fubjeft, in tiie law^ 
makers. They renewed all the former a^ibtfii^ 



James III. 



** Black A^ James I^ ch.55. t66« 
'-> See Ad^fi of James U.f pafinu 
*^ AAi James U^ ch^ 66 Sa» 
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importation of ballion , and againft the exportation 
of coin, again and again with fbverer and feverer 
penalties, and were much furprifed to find that 
money was (till fcarce. This they imputed to the 
ne^tgence of the <^cers who were appointed to ' 
put thole a£ts io execution ; never refiefling that j 

if the value of the goods exported was lefii than { 

of the goods imported, ten thoufand laws, and the 
greateft vigilance in their execution, could not 
{H*event the exportation of money to pay the 
balance ^^ It is difficult to difcover with what 
view feveral laws were made for reftraining craftf- 
men, or fucb as were not burgefles, or had not a ' 

certain quantity of goods^ from engaging in 
foreign trade; but thefe reftraints were certainly 
imprudent, and were probably procured by the 
influence of the richer mercbants^^ An embargo 
W$s laid by law on all the (hipping of Scotland, 
from St Simon's and St. Jude's day (0£fcober 28) 
to Cundlemas, as laiiing was thou^t to be pecu- 
liarly dangerous at that feafon ^\ The ftaple for 
%\^e merciiants of Scotland was removed by an 
A3i of parliament, A. D. 1466., from Bruges in ~ 
Flanders, firft to Middleburg, and foon after 
to Campvere in Zealand, where it ftill remains ^. - 
It appears from another B£t of the fame pariia- . 
snent, that it was not uncommon for the prelates, 
kwrds, and barons of Scotland to export the 

^ Aj6U JamesHI^ di.io» ii. 97. 63. 80. 

* Id. ch.15, x6. «»Id.cli.i8. 

''*'I«L eh. 199 »o. - ^ ' 
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produce of their own lands^ and import fiidi 
goods as they thought proper for the uie of their 
families. ^' 

• 

Expoits It would be difficult, and is unneceflary, to 
^^^' give a complete enumeration of all tJie exports 
iand imports of Scotland in this period, as they 
were both very numerous, but many of them not 
very valuable. The chief articles exported were, 
wool, wool-fells, woollen cloth, leather, ialted 
hides, ikins of metricks, harts, hinds, does/roes, 
tods, fowmats, cunnies, and otters, barrelled and 
red herrings, iaimon, black cattle, horles, sttid 
fiieep. That all thefe articles were exported, 
we have the evidence of a€ts of parliament afcer* 
taining the cuftoms to be paid on their expor- 
tation ^\ Tallow was alfo exported, except at 
particular times, when its exportation was prohi- 
bited "• The articles imported were ftill more 
numerous, and confided of filks and fine cloths; 
but thefe in no great quantities, as the ufe of 
them was confined by law to a few perfons of 
high rank; wines; groceries; hardware; annour, 
and arms ; furniture and implements df buibao- 
dry ^\ But fo low was the Rate of agriculture, i 
as well as of the other arts, in Scotland, in tbofe ' 
unhappy times, that corn was one of thegreafeft 
articles of importation. This aj^iears from fe- 
veral afd;s of parliament, and particularly firom 

^' A£t» JametUL, cli.X4. 

^ Bbck Adb, Junes I^ ch^sj, m* 44* S6» Bk. 

^ Id. ch. 35. 

'« IcL da-is. EMogue of EngliOi FbGor, Gk.4. 
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the following preamble to one, A.D. 1477. — 
" Becaufe vi6tuals (corns) ar rycht fchant withio 
** the countrie, the maift fupportation that this 
** realtne hes, is be ftrangers of divers uther na- 
** tions that brings vidlual/* " 

The Scots, in this period, feem to have been Fifhenet. 
fenfible of the importance of the fi(heries on 
their coafts and in their rivers, and defirous of 
availing themfelves of that advantage, both for 
home-confumpt and for exportation. By an a£l 
of parliament, A.D. 1471., it is flatute and or^ 
dained, ^^ That the lords fpiritual and temporal, 
*^ and burowes, gar mak greit fchippis, bufches, 
<^ and uther greit pinkboiltis, with nettis and 
** abelzements for fifching, for the commun 
*^ gude of the realtne, and the great entres of 
** ryches, to be brought within the real me, of 
** uther countries '^" They difcovered their 
anxiety for preferving the fry of red fiflx, and for 
preventing the killing falnion at improper fea* 
fons, by many laws ; and the value they fet on 
that fiih, by ordaining, that none of them fhould 
be fold to Engliihmen, but for immediate pay- 
ment in gold or filver ; or to Frenchmen, but for 
gold, filver, or claret wine. " 

It is impoffible to difcover whether the balance Balance 
of trade was in favour of Scotland or not, in this ^ ^ 
period. It is probable the balance on either fide 
was not very great, as that country doth not 

7' Aas Jameft nL> ch. Si. "^^ Id. ch. 66. 

^ Adls James 1.9 ck.i%. 145* 163. James n.« ch.S. 86. JamesIII.^ 
cli.45. 8a. 
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appear to have been either remarkably emricbed 
or impoTeriihed. But even fuch a commerce is 
not unprofitable, as it procures many accommo^ 
dations, conveniencies, and eomfbrta, whidi 
could not otherwife be obtained* 
Money. As money or coins have long been the great 
medium of commerce, and the common meafure 
of the value of all other commodities ; and as the 
acquifition of them hath been the great objeft of 
particular merchants, and of trading nations, they 
are well entitled to a place in the commercial hiC* 
tory of every period. Without a competent know- 
ledge of coins in every age, of their weight and 
finenefs, and of their comparative value, with re-^ 
fye^ to other commodities, and to thecoinsof oilr 
own times, we can form no juft conceptions of the 
price of labour, the rate of living, the proQierity 
and wealth of nations^ and many other importaitt 
fa^s in hiftory. We are apt, for example, to be 
iurprifed to hear, that the wages of common la* 
bourers, in the fifteenth century, were only three- 
halfpence a*day, and to imagine that th^ poor 
labourers muil have lived in a very wretched 
manner ; but when we are tcAd^ that thofe tliree 
halfpence contained as much filver as three-pence, 
. and would purchafe as many of the necefiaries of 
life' as fifteen pence of our money will do at pre- 
fent, our furprife and pity are at an end. 
Weight It hath been already obferved, that anciently 
of coint. the Englifh nominal pound in coin contained a 
real Tower pound of filvei*, weighing 5400 
grains Troy } that of this pound of filver were 

coined 
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tolfidd 140 peonies (the largaft coital then In 
tuf^), weighing each ad| Tmy grains; and 
that the money of England continued on the 
iame footing from the Cohqueft tiU near the 
middle of the fpurl^lith century^ When Ed- 
ward III. made an alteration ^. That prlnee, 
A* D. 1 346,, coined ijo pennies^ weighing each 
only to Troy grains, inftead of t^|« out of a 
Tower pound of fllver : by which the value of 
the nominal pound was reduced from 60 of our 
ihillings to 51s. 8d. That fame prince made 
another change in his money, A.D. i35i*» 
by coining groats that weighed only 72 grains, 
inftead of 90 (the original weight ci four pen- 
Bies), by which the nominal pound was brought 
down to 46s* 6d« of our prefent money ; at 
which it continued till after the beginning of the 
period we are now delineating. '« 

Bj an aSt of parliament, 13th Henry IV*> Comiawd.. 
A.D. 141a., It was dire^led, " That by reafon 
•* of the great fearcity of money in the realm 
*^ of England, the pound Tower ibould, from 
« die feaft of Eafter following, be coined into 
" thirty fliilfings by tale '^Z* A ftrange ima- 
gitaation, that diminifliing the value of the 
nominal pound would make money more plen- 
ties} ! and yet it w^s on this groundless fancy 
&at all the above and fubfequent changes 
were made. By this laft regulation, the value 
or quantity of filver in the nominal pound was 

^ See vol. 6. p. ^949 295. «» fil» fiilt ck ((.: 

** Statutes, 13th lUiulV. 
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redact to 380. pd. of oar mooej ; and on tiiat 
footing the coio of England contained more 
than Iialf a century^during ther^gns of Henry V. 
and Henry VI." 

tdmud Edward IV.^ A.D. 1464., by coining 37s. 6d» 

^' by tale out]of the Tower pound of filvetybroi^^ 

down his groats (the largeft coin then ia afe) 
to 48 Troy grains, and the intrinfic value of the 
nominal pound to 31s. of our money ; and this 
it remained till long after the conclufion of the 
prefent period. 

IficMve- Thefe fucceffive changes in the value or quan- 
tity of filver, in the nominal pound of coin, 
which could add nothing to the real riches of the 
kingdom, were produ£live of many inconveni^ 
encies. Every change deceived the people finr 
fome time to their lofs ; and occafioned great con* 
fufion in the payment of debts, rents, annuities, 
and in all mercantile and money tranfa£lions. 

Cold The only gold coins that were ftruck in Eng* 

land in the greateft -part of this period, in the 
reigns of Heliry IV., Henry V., and Henry VL, 
were nobles, with their halves and quarters. The 
firft nobles of Henry IV. weighed 1 20 grains, 
. and their value was 21s. i|d., the fame weight 
luid value with thofe of his predeceflbr Ri- 
chard II. But in the laft year of his reign, 
the noble was reduced to 108 grains, vidue 
19s. } and on that footing it continued during 

** Mutm Folket on die SOtct Coon of En^aod* p-iji 14- 
^ Id. on Gold CoiM^ p.4. 
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the two fucceeding reigos^% The gold noble 
was of 23 carats 34. grains fine, and 4 grain in 
alloy» and was much admired, bdth at hoiqe 
and abroad, for its purity and beauty. 

Edward IV., A.D. 1466*, ilrack gold coins. Continued. 
called angels J from the figure of an angel on the 
reverfe ; and their halves, called angekts. The 
angel weighed 80 grains, p'aiTed for 6s. 8d« of 
the filver money of thofe times, and was worth 
14s. id. of our prefent money. *' 

In the preceding period, it hath been obferved Coins of 
that the coins of Scotland were originally the %<>*J*n^ 
fame with thofe of England, and fo continued till 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
they fell a little below the Engliih coins, both in 
weight and purity'*^ This difference between 
the coins of the two Britifh kingdoms gradually 
increafed ; and at the beginning of our prefent 
period, thofe of Scotland were only about half 
the value of thofe of England of the fame deno- 
mination. But this difference was then only in 
weight, becaufe the Scottifli coins had been re- 
ftored to their former finenefs. " 

James I. on his return to Scotland, A.D. 1424., jamesL 
being convinced that this difference between the 
coins of the two kingdoms was a great interrup- 
tion to trade, procured an a6l; of parliament, im- 
powering him ^^ to mend his money, and gar 
" ftryke in it like wicht and fynes to the money 

*' Folkes on Gold Coins. «« See vol.8, ch.6. 

f' Ruddimanni Prstfltt. ad Anderfoni Diplom. Scot. 
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<« 4>f logland*^/' But the diforders and diftrefe 
of bis kingdom prevented the ezecutioQ of tkit 
wife law ; and the coins of Scotland gradoaUy 
funk more and more below the value of thole of 
England of the (ame denomination. Materials 
are not wanting to trace the gradual decreafe of 
the Scottilh coins, ftep by flep ; but fuch a minvlU 
detail would be tedious and uninterefting. It will 
be fufficient to remark, that at the end of this pe- 
riod, they were little more than one^fourth of the 
weight and value of the coins that were called by 
the fame names in England. '^ 
Jatauft- Though our kings and great barons were tht 
'"^'^* chief promoters of the diminution of the wriglit 
and value of the coin, they were byfar the gresteft 
fuf&rers by that imprudent meafure. For by that 
means all the fixed annual payments that were dm 
to than from their fubjeSs and vaffids^ were much 
duninifbed in their real value, though they ccntk 
nued the iame in name. They received the fiM 
number of pounds that had been originally ftipu- 
lated ; but theCb pounds did not contain the W 
quantity of filver, and would not purchafe theisM 
quantity of goods with thofe in the original ftipu* 
ktioo« The King and nobility dUcovered dMi 
error they had cinnmitted and the lofs they bui 
liiftained, and endeavoured to apply a remedy; 
but itmifi^ not the natural and only eihftual one^^ 



. 



^, Black Aas James I.9 aA 35. 

^ I<i< JaiMtQ., i£l'7».; James HI., adlni l6* i^^is^ti^h* 
xo8. XJ4. 
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reftoring the coin to its original weight atidpuritj^ 

An a^ of pitrliament was made, A.D. 1467*, ta 

the following purpofe : '• Becaufe our foverane 

^ lord, and his thre eftatia^ coofidderiaand under-' 

^^ Handrs, that h!s hienes, and tlie hailreaKne iar 

ilk eftate, is greitly hurt and ikaithet in the 

changeing and heying the coyrfe of the monejr^ 

baith in debts paying, and contrads, bygane 

^* annuallis, wedfettis, and lands fet for lang 

<< termisycuftoinis, andprocurafeiiftof pr6lati8,and 

*< all other dettea ; it is pro vydit, by our forerane 

*^ lord and his tlire eilatis in this prefimt parlia-* 

<^ n]ent,Tbat baith the creditonr and the dettour^ 

*< the byar and the iieUar, the borrower imd the 

^< lennar, the lord and the tennant, fpiritiml] and 

<^ temporall, be obfervit to the deiyre and the in« 

<^ tentis of thame that war in the tyme of mai^ng 

^' the contra^Hs, and payment to be maid ^ the 

^ famen fubftance that was intendit atlbe tyme of 

*^ the making of the contra3;is ^/' This law wai^ 

certainly very equitable ; but it is obvious, that 

the execution of it would be attended with many 

difiicidties,andprodu^veofmaiiydifputes; and 

ih^t it would be no eafy matter to peduadevaflale, 

tenants, and debtors of all kinds, to pay a greater 

number of pounds, flullings, ai>d pence, than they 

were bound to pay by their odginal obligations* 

There is fufficient evidence fliU remaining, that 

though feveral laws were made of the fame tenor 

with that above, none of them could be executed; 



** Black AdUy James m., adl %$* 
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and that the feveral feudal payments due by the 
vaflafs of the King and barons, by the fucceffive 
changes of the coin, and of the value of money, 
dwindled down to lefs than the hundredth part of 
what was originally intended, and in msiny cafes to 
a mere trifle* The relief, for example, paid to the 
crown by the ancient barons of Pan more, was ori- 
ginally 122L containing as much iilver as 3661. 
of our prefent Englifh money ; and as 49392I. of 
ourprefent Scotch money, equivalent in efficacy 
to i»83oL Englifh, and to a 1,9601. Scotch* This 
was a valuable payment, and was probably one 
, year*srentoftheeftate. Edward L, when be was 
in pofleffion of Scotland, remitted to William de 
Maul, baron of Panmore, 81L of his own relief, 
and of his heirs, to gain him to his intereft. From 
theince the relief paid by the heirs of that noble 
family was 40I., containing originally as much fil- 
ver as laol. Englifti, and as 1,4401. Scotch,equi- 
valent in value to 600I. Englifli, and to 7,200!. 
Scotch money. But by many fucceffive diminu- 
tions of the nominal money-pound in Scotland, 
that payment, originally fo confiderable, w^sre- 
duced to the trifling fum of 3I. 6s. 8d. of our 
prefent Englifli money. ®' 
Odd coin. . Gold was coined in Scotland by Robert 11. foon 
after it began to be coined in England by Ed- 
ward III.; and the gold coins of both kingdoma 
were the feme in weight and fineoefs to the end of 

" ^tt Rud^mnn'* Pref. to Aiukrf<m's Diplotn. Sect. kSLM- 

tbi> 
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.this period^''. But the reader will form a more 
diAinSt idea of the gold coin of thofe times, and 
of the comparative value of gold and.filver, by 
infpe£ting the following table, than can be given 
iiim in many words. 
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A.D. 

 


A. Rsgni. 

< 


Fiiienefs. 


Alloy. 

• 


Value of 

corns out 

off ^und 

of gold. 


Weight of 

filver for a 

pound of 

gold. 


I37IJ&C. 

1390* *c. 
1424. 

1451- 

1456. 

I4W* 
X4«4. 


Robert II. 
Robert III. . 
James I. ' 19 
James II. 15 


oz. pw. gr. 
II 18 18 
II iS 18 
II 18 x8 
II 18 18 
II 18 18 
II x8 x8 
IX 18 18 


pw.gr. 

X 6 
I 6 
X 6 
I '6 
I 6 
I 6 
I 6 


L. 8. d* 

17 12 

19 4 
22 XO 

33 6 8 
50 
78 15 
78 15 


lib. oz. pw. gr. 

II X 17 22 

XX X 17 22 
IX X 17 22 

9 8 4 14 

9 S 4 14 

XO 2 ao 

XO 5 7 9 


James in. x6 
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From the ^ above table, conflru£ted from au- 
thentic monuments, the following fa6ls appear- 
That the gold coined in Scotland was of fufficient 
finenefs — that the nominal money pound con- 
tained above four times morefilver, A.D. 1390*9 
than it did in A.D. 1475 - ^ prodigious change 
in fo Ihort a time ! — and that the value of gold 
compared to filver was about one-third lefs than 
it is at prefent : and fo it continued, till after the 
difcovery of the filver mines in South America ; 
from which immenfe quantities of that metal 
have been imported into Europe. 



^ Bbck A£^ Jame8 JU., d£t xo8. A.D. iffis* 
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Copper lo iheificft parijament of JamesIlL A. D. 146(4 
"*^"^' M a& WM made &x cmning copper money^ ^< for 
^ the uie and fuftentatioo of the king's liegii) 
^ and for almous deid to be done to pure folk." 
An exa6l defcription is given in the a£l, of the 
form of thefe copper coins, of which four were 
to pais for one penny. By the fame aft, a 
coinage, of three hundred pound weight, of a 
different kind of copper-money, with a mixture 
of filyer in it, was appointed. This was called 
Uack manetfj from its colour^ as the mixture of 
filver in it was very fmall, probably not greater 
than the mixture of copper in the white mone^f, 
hardly one ounce in the pound *^ King James 
was afterwards cruelly calumuiated for coipiog 
this black money, and the minds of the cooiinoii 
people inflamed againft htm on that account, 1^ 
the Earl of Angus and his party, though they per- 
fectly well knew, that it had been coined io con- 
fbquenoe of an a6i; of parliament, when the King 
was in his* childhood, and had no concern in the 
matter. So little regard hath fa£tion to trqdi, 
end fb eafity are the minds of the people milled! 
lUfei «r It would require a long and very tedious indiM> 
i^^« tion of particulars, to afcertain the exaft diffier* 
ence between the rate of living at prefent and ia 
the period we are now examining. I have invefti- 

rued this matter witi[i all the attention of wfaidi 
am capable ; and I am perfuaded, that, to ibt 
lower and middle ranks of the people, living wa^ 
in that period^ noaunally ten times, and really 

^ IXbudk JyBth Janes 1IL» ad lu 

13 b^ 



five times cheaper than it i» at prefent^ to per&hfi 
of the fame rank. To underftand the diftm£tion 
between the nominai and real difference in the 
rate of living, we have only to refleSl, ill, That 
one nominal money^pound^ in the fifteenth €en« 
tury, contained as much filver as two nominal 
pMindfl Contain at prefent $ and therefore a per<» 
ion who bad then an income of lo 1. a-year had 
as much filver to expend as one who hath now 
an income of ^o h a-year ; and, adly. That the 
fame quantity of filver, fuppofe a pound weight, 
would then have purchafed as many of the necel^ 
faries of life as five times that quantity, or five^ 
pound weight of filver, will purchafe at prefent: 
for thefe two reafons, one who had a free annual 
income of ten nominal money-^pounds in the fif- 
teenth century, was as rich and could live as well, 
M one who hath an income of ten times as many 
money^pounds^ or of i oa L at pre&nt ; though in 
reality, any given weight of coins had then only 
five times the value and efficacy that the dune 
weight of coim, of eqMal purity, have in our 
times. 

That the above account of the nominal differ Frooff. 
rence in the rate of living, and the real difference 
in the value of money, is not far from the truth, 
many proo& might foe produced ; of wluch, to 
Avoid prolixity, I* fliaU mention only two or 
three. Al grain of different kinds, and animal 
fidod, are the chief m;aans of fupporting human 
life, their prices claim particular attention in 
forming a judgment of the expence of living. 

The 
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The average price of a quarter of wheat, in that 
part of the fifteenth century which is the fubjefi; 
of this book (except in a few years of famine), 
appears to have been about 5 s. which multipliied 
by ten, produces 50 s. which is not efteemed a 
very high price at prefent. When wheat was 

6 s. 8 d« per quarter, a famine was dreaded, and 
the ports were opened for importation. All other 
kinds of grain were cheaper in proportion to 
wheat than they are at prefent '\ Animal food 
of all kinds was flill cheaper than grain. The 
price of an ordinary, probably a fmall cow, was 

7 8. equivalent to 3I. 10 s. od. — of a calf, is. 8d. 
equivalent to 168. 8d. — of an ox, 13s. 4d. equi- 
valmt to 61. 13s. 4d. — of a flieep, 2s. 5 d* equi- 
valent to 1 1. 4S. 2d. — of a hog, 2S. equivalent to 
1 l.-^of a goofe, 3d. equivalent to 2s. 6 d. &c.'' 
Liquors were fully as cheap as either bread-corn 
or butcher meat, or rather cheaper. Claret coft 
only I s. a gallon, equivalent to 10s. and ale only 
if d. equivalent to 1 s. 3d. ^^ It was eftabliihed 
by law, 2d Henry V. A.D. 1414., " That no 
^< yearly chaplain within the realm (hall take, 
<^ from henceforth, more for his whole wages by 
<^ the year (that is to fay, for his board, Upparel, 
<^ smd other neceflaries), but feven marks, or 
^^ 4L 13s. 4d. equivalent to 46I. 13 s. 4d.^^" a 
fum which is barely fufficient (if it is fufficient) 
to fupport a fingle clergyman in board, lodgings, 
apparel, arid every thing elfe j in a manner fuitable 
to his character. By the fame ftatute it is or« 

• 

*' See Chromcron Preciofum» p.98— iii. ' ^ *' Id. ibid. 
»» Id. ibid. ' •* 8utute91ftdHe017V.ftat.ft.cs. 
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dained, ^* Th^t parifh-priefts which be, or iball be 
y^ retained to ferVe cures, fliall take, from hence« 
•• forth, for their whole wages, by the year, but 
*^ 8 marks, or 51. 6s, Sd.'"^;*' which, being mul- 
tiplied by ten, yields 53L 6s, 8d.; a fum certainly 
not too great for the decent fupport of a parifii^ 
prieft at prefent : and we c^not fuppofe that the 
parliament of England \Vould have fixed the 
higheil ilipend to be given to a purftte at 8 marks, 
if that fum had not been then fufficient for his de4 
cent fupport. Sir John Fortefcue Chief Juftice 
of the King's B^nch, and afterwards Chancellor 
to Henry VI., wrote his book on the Difference be* 
t ween, an abfolute and limited Monarchy, towitrds 
the end of this period ; aind in that work hefkys^ 
in plain terms^ ^^ that five pounds in a year wad a 
« fair Uvingfor a yeonvai) >" which, Ibelieve, can 
hardly be faid of fifty pounds a^year in our times '\ 
Jn a word, it feemis to be abundantly evident, that 
inferior olergymea, yeomen, refpeifitable traded 
men, and others in the middle ranks of life, oduld 
have lived a& plentifully, in the fifteenth century 
on an income of 5I. a^year, of the money of that 
. age, as thofe of the &me rank can live on ten 
times that nominal, or five times that real income, 
that is, on 50I. a-year at ptefent ''. The precious 

^ Statutes, ad Henry V. ftat. %.c,%, 
, 97 Fortdoue oti the I^ifeMiice between an abiolute and limited 

Mbn^diy, |>.i33* 

.** 1 coniefs pifliop Fleetwood, in hh Chronicon Preciofum, makes 
tiie diHMttce in tke rate of fitbg only as fi x to one. But that foiu>ned 
md good prdatfef vnritmg on a cafe of confcience, inteiftiiAiiilly kept 
within bounds. He wrote alfo in the beginning of this century^ when 
living was cheaper thsn tt is at prefent- 

^Oh. ^. T metals 
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metals of gold and filver have ind^eed greatly 
increaljed in Britain fince thofe times ; but we 
muft not therefore imagine, that we are fo much 
richer than our anceftors; becaufe as thefe metals 
increafed in quantity, they decreafed in value 
and efficacy. 
Shipping. The (late of (hipping in Britain feems to have 
been nearly the fame in this, that it had been in 
the former period. Commerce was not much ex- 
tended and a great part of it was (till carried on 
by foreign merchants in foreign bottoms ; which 
retarded the increafe both of (hips and faiiors. 
Some attempts were made to build (hips of greater 
burden than had been formerlyin ufe, in imitation 
of the carracks of Venice and Genoa, which were 
pfteafeen in Britifli harbours. But thefe attempts 
were probably very few, as they are mentioned 
by our hiftorians with expreflSons of admiration, 
and thofe who made them obtained both honours 
and immunities. James Kennedy, the patriotic 
Biihop of St. Andrew's, is as much celebrated for 
building a ihip of uncommon magnitude, called 
the Bijhap's Berge^ as for building and endowing 
a college '^ John Taverner of Hull, obtained 
various privileges and immunitiesfrom Henry VI. 
A. p. 1449., " becaufe he had built a (bip as^ 
** large as a great carrack ^"^ :'* a fufficient proof 
that few fuch (hips were then built in England. 
In the fubfequent periods of this work, the in^ 
creafe of the commerce of Great Britain^ particu- 
larly of England, will be more confpicuoiis, and 
merit a more extended delineation. . !/ 

. w Pitfcotdc. Hawdunndeo. 'f Rym. F<Bd. toin:fi.'p.S5S« 
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BOOK V, 



CHARVIL 

Hiftory of the Manners^ Virtues^ Vkes^ remark^ 

' able Cti/ioms^ Langtcage^ Drefs^ Diety and 

DiverJkmSy ofilie People of Great Britaifiyfrom 

the accejjion of Henry IV. A.D. 1399., to the 

acce/^on of Henry Ylh A.1D. 148 s. 

WHEN a country is conquered by a foreign Stow 
power, and receives new mafters, and an <^^^s® ^ 
inundation of new inhabitants from a diftant re- 
gion, a great and fudden change of manners, &c. 
is commonly produced, by the introdudfcion of 
tbofe of the conquerors, in the place of thofe of 
the ancient inhabitants^ or by an intermixture of 

T 12 . both. 
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both. Such were the great and ftriking revolu- 
tions io the manners, cuftoms, and circumftances 
of the people of Britain, introduced by the fuc- 
' . ceffive conquefts and fettlements of the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, in this ifland, 
which have been already delineated in their pro- 
per places. But when a country continues to be 
inhabited by the fame people, living under the 
fame government, profeffing the fame religion, 
and fpoaking the faihe language as the people of 
Britain did in this period, the changes in their 
manners, cuftoms, virtues, vices, language, drefs, 
diet, and diverfions, are flow, and almoft imper- 
ceptible.* Thefe changes however, like the moi 
tion of thefliadow on the fun-dial, are real, and 
in proCefs of time becortie confpicUous. If the 
heroic Henry V. were now to arife from the dead, 
and appear in the ftreets of London, mounted 
on his war-horfe and clothed in complete armour, 
what aftoniAment ^ould he excite in tire admir- 
ing muldtude ! How much would he be iuirpriied 
at every tAj^ arolmd him ! If be were comdufted 
to St. Paul's, be w^uM neither know the church 
nor underftand the fetvic^. In a word, be wocild 
believe himfelf to be in a city and among a peo- 
ple he had never feen. It cannot therefore be im- 
proj^r io trace^^in every period, thofe gradual, and 
akaoft infenfifale changes, in our manners, ian-^ 
gMge, and drefs^ &c. which have at length trant 
- formed us i«to a peoplfe fb totally different from 
our aneeftors ^ and to pomt oat the ^anfi^ dF 
diefe changes^ and the degrees elf hjqpfuiieis «r 
diftr^aEfs which they produced. 

lo No 
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j^o vary material alteratim in the ranks and Aiteratieiii 
cHXJlars of men in fociety took place \n this pe- .**'***• 
rkxj i but there feerais to have been a coiiiider* 
aM? change in the comparative importance an4. 
inQufiuc^ of the people^^ in thefe feveral ranks^ 
T^ diftin^ipn between th^ nobility and^gentry 
q£ £ngbM94 w^ now fully eft9bU(heid» in qonfe* ' 
<|nencg of the divifion of the ps^-Hament in,to tw^ 
bouft» f 9nd the former enjoyed feve^al privi- 
leges to which the latter h^d no claim. Xhe par« 
li^meisA of Scotland ftill continued to meet in 
oa^ h^ufe ; and the nobility hardly enjoyed any 
peculiar advantages^ except their titles and mere 
precedency, befides thofe they derived from the 
greatneis of their fcH*tunes and number of their 
followers \ The citizens and burgefles in both 
kingdoms were more refpe£led, or rather, not To. 
much defpifed, as they had been formerly } and 
even the common people were treated with 
greater lenity, as their haughty loxds ollen flood 
in need of their afliilance in the field of battle. 

The mod remarkable change in all ranks of Depopoia* 
men in this period, was. a great diminution of the ^°"°^ 
numbers of the people in every rank (except that 
of beggars), by the devaftation and depopulation 
of the country. This depopulation was occa£oned 
by the three greateii fcourges to which mankind 



Henry IV« 



' In tlie original records of parliament* the ecdefiaftical peers arei 
alw9^ placed firft* the dukes and earls next* but the names of 
lords aiKi genttoien are intermixed; and feveral gentlemen^ who 
W« not lords of parliament» have dominus prefixed to their names* 
In a wordy the diftindtion between lords and lairds in thofe times 
was verjr-iacoDfiderafaJc The wives of lairds were conftmtfy called 
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are expofed, faihind, peftilerice, and war,' but 
chiefly by the laft. Famine was moft fatal to tbofe 
in the lower walks of life ; War was moft deftruc- 
tive to thoft of higher rank, in proportion to their 
number; the peftilence made no diftin6lion. 
Depopuk- To fay nothing of the great numbers of brave 
tion in the j^^^ ^j^^ fell in the foreign and civil wars in the 

Henry V. feign of Heury IV,, wKat prodigious multitudes 
perifhed in the French wars, in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VI., which continued about 
thirty years, and were uncommonly deftru6tive! 
The Englifli nobility and gentry engaged in thofe 
wars with the greateft ardour^ in hopes of obtain- 
ing fplendid fettlements on the continent. But 
- inftead of gaining fortunes, fo many of them loft 
their lives, that in the laft year of the vi6torious 
Henry V. there was not a fuflScient number of 
gentlemen left in England to carry on the bu- 
linefs of civil government. This is evident 
from the following ftatute, made in that year : 
"Whereas, by an a6l made in the 14th of Ed- 
** ward III., it was ftatute and ordained. That 
" no flieriff or efcheator fhould remain above one 
year in his office, becaufe there was then a fuffi- 
cient number of gentlemen in every county of 
England, well qualified to fill thefe offices to the 
** fatisfafikion both of the King and his fubje6ts : 
And whereas, by diverfe peftilences within 
the kingdom, and by foreign wars, there is 
not a fufficiency at prefent of prpper perfbns 
** to fill thefe offices : it is therefore enai6ted by 
f' this parliament. That the King may appoint 

'^ fherii& 
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'f fherifis and efcheators to continue more than 
*' one year in their refpeftive offices for four ' 
" years, commencing at the next ele€t.ioa ' 
V of thefe officers */* This a6l appears to have 
been made with much .relu6tance9 and from 
mere neceffity. 

. But if the viiSlories of Henry V. were fo fatal ^'^*'-- 
to th6 population of this country, the defeats *°^ 
and difafters of the fucceeding reign were ftill 
mtfre. deftrufilive. In . the twenty-fifith yeai: of 
this war, the inftru6lions given to the Cardinal 
of Winchefter, and other plenipotentiaries ap*< . 
pointed to treat about a peace, authoiifed them 
to reprefent to thofe of France, " that there haan 
" been moo men flayne in thefe wars for the title 
«« and claime of the coroune of France, of oon na- 
^^ cion and other, than ben at this daye in both 
^''. landys, and fo much Chriftiene blode ihedci 
" that it is to grete a forow and an orrour to 
^' thinke or here it^" But thefe and inany 
other reprefentations were in vain. The war 
bontikiued feveral . years longer; and before it 
ended, the two powerful kingdoms of France 
and England were fo much exhaufted, that, in 
fome camjpaigns, they could hardly bring 10,000 . 

men into the field on either fide. 

England was fi.ill further depopulated by the Edwit4 
bloody cobtefl^. between the houfes of Lancafter ^* 
andYorkwhiohfucceeded the French wars. This 
cQfBftefi; w^ peculiarly fatal to perfons of rank 
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' Statutes, 9tkHen.5. ch.5. 
^ Rym. Feed. torn. 10. p«724* 
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anid't>ower, and deemed to tbreateo tbat order of 
mea with extirpation. If we may believe I4iilip 
de ComineS) one of the mofl credible hiftorians 
of tfaolb times, no fewer than fixty or eighty 
princeft and nobles of the blodd-royal of Eng* 
land loll their lives in this quarrel, either in 
battle or on the fcaflfold ^* The fame writer in- 
fornxf us, that Edward IV. told him one day in 
eonverfation, that in all the nine pitched battles 
he bad gained he had fought on foot ; and tjiat 
as food as the enemy began to ^y, he mounted 
his horfe, and cried to his men to ^pare the 
common people, and to kill their leaders .^ At 
the battle of Towton, one of thefe nine, three 
earls and ten lords of the Lancailrian party, be-* 
fides a prodigious number of knights, and g^itle- 
men, w^e found dead on the field. At the firft 
parliament of Edward IV., long before the con- 
clufion of that fatal contefl, the nobility of Eng* 
land confided only of one duke, four eatis, one 
vifcount, and twenty«nine barons ; alt the nobles 
of the Lancaftrian party having been either killed 
m battles or on fcafiblds, or had fled into fbrei^ 
countries to fave their lives. ^ 
Scotland. ^ The &me caufes of depopulaticm piToduoed the 
fame efiedts in Scotland $ and this depopulation 
was but too vifible in both countries, by ruined 
villages, uncultivijited fiekb, and deca^jrioKg towns 
and cities^ Upon the whole, we have geod^reafim 
to belkve, that there were iKit 3,)(DOo^0oo,.^o^ 

^ Philip de Comineey vol, i, ^^j;. t^ * Id. iiiid. 

* Parliament. HiiL vol.^. p.3i:b 

* J.Roffii Hia. Angl./^w. 
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babfy iK>t atbove 1^,500,000 people of aH ageft iH' 
Britain, at the end of this period. It is no ofa^c*^ 
tioti to thiS) that we hear of numerous armieB 
tFhn{|)orted to the continent, and appearing in 
the field in Britain ; becaufe all men from fixteen 
to fixty, the clergy -not excepted, were every 
n^ment liable to be called into the fields and few 
diared to difobey the call. 

The cii^cumftances of the pec^e of Britain, in Di&eflb. 
thispefiod, were fkrfrombeing comfortable, 'fhe 
6ifown tottered on the heads of her princes, who 
were Ibmetimes on a tlirone, fometimes in apri** 
ibn, or in exile. Of the three kings who reigned 
In Scotland, one, after l|>en4ing the beil years of 
Ms life in captivity, periflied by a violent death; 
^e other two fell in War ; and they were all cut otf 
in the prime of their age. Many of the tieh and 
^eat experienced the moft deplorable reverfes of 
fbitune, and funk into indigence and obfcurityi 
kftd fofne of the moft ancient and noble famiHes, 
fe both kingdoms, were ruined, and almoft extir- 
pated. The common people enjoyed few of the 
comforts, and femetimes wanted the neceflaries, 
of Kfe ; and neither their perfc^ns nor properties 
were fecure. It was indeed irapoflible that a peo- 
ple fo much etoployed in deftroying the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, or in tearing one another 
to pieces, could be h^^^. But all the dilhrefle^ 
In WMiSi the people of Britain were then involved 
did not dSminiA their vices nor increafe their vir- • 
tues. Their manners in thefe re(pe€ts feem to 
hav^ been nearly the ftme itt iHib't^ in the'pire- 

reding 
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ceding period, and have been already deiibribed. 
It will be fufficient therefore, in this place, to 
mention a few particulars, which were either pe« 
culiar to the times we are now oopfidering, or 
become more or lef^ confpicuoqs. 
Chiyaby. Chivalry, one of the moil remarkable peculia- 
rities in the:m^nners of the middle ages,fiou- 
riflied greatly in England i|i the fom-teenth, but 
declined in the fifteenth century. Our kings and 
nobles were then fo mujch ei^gaged in real com- 
batjs, that they could not pq,y e4)nal attention to 
the reprefentations of them in tilt^ and tourna- 
ments. The decline of chivairy i^ thus feelingly 
lamented by that fimple perfqn (as he pften calls 
himfelf) Mr. William Caxton : " O ye knyghtes 
<< of Englond! where is the cuftome and uiage 
<* pf noble chy valry that was ufed in tho days ? 
*' What do ye now but go to the.baynes, and 
<« play at dyfe ? And fome not well advyfed, 
*' ufe not honeft and good rule, again all ordre 
«« of. knygthode. Leve thi^, leve it, and rede 
the noble volumes of St. Graal, of Lancelot, 
of Galaad, of Tryftram, of Perfe Foreft, of 
Percyval, of Gawayn, and many pio j ther fliall 
ye fee manhode, curtQy^e,,andgentylnefs.— « I 
would demaunde a qu^ftipn, yf I fliold not dit 
^« pleafe : How many knyghtes ben ther now in 
jEnglfind, that, have thufe and tbexerceife of a 
knyghte j that is )to wite, th^t he knowel^his 
^\ horfe^ and his horfe him. I fuppofe^ and 
" a due ferche iholde ;be jmade, tUqre iholde 
^^ be many fbunden that lacke ; the inore pyte 
** 18.^1 wold it pleafyd our foverayne lord that 

" twyfe 
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** twyfe or thryfe a-yere^ or a$ the left ones, 
** he wold do.cry juftis of pies, to thende, that 
" every knyght fliold have hors and barneys, a;Qd 
^^ alfo the u& and craft of a knyghte, and alfo to 
** tornoye one agaynfte one, or two agaynft two^ 
. ^^ and the beft to have a prys, a diamond or jewel, 
** fubh as fliold pleafe the prynce/V® 

But though chivalry was now declining, it was Still ex- 
ikr from being ex tin6t. Henry V. of England,. ^ 
and James L of Scotland, are highly extolled for 
theh' dexterity in tilting; and Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, was famous for the vic-^ 
tories he obtained in thofe knightly encounters, 
both at home and abroad^. Many of the firft pro^ 
du£lions of the prefs were books of chivalry, and 
adventures of knights.errant*°. We meet with a 
great number of royal protections granted by our 
kings to foreign princes, nobles, and knights, to 
come into England to perform feats of arms ; and 
licences to their own fubje3;s, to go into foreign 
countries for the fame purpofe ". All coronations 
and royal marriages were attended with fplendid 
tilts and tournaments, in which the young nobles, 
knights, and gentlemen, difplayed their courage, 
ftrength, and dexterity in horfemanfliip, and'the 
ufe of arms, in the prefence and for the honour 
of their ladies. 

Th^.mOll magnificent of thefe tournaments wa9 K t<ninuk 
that: performed by the baftard of Bqrgundy and "'"*• 

v^ ' ^ * Ames's T7pogra|^a},Andqmliesy'p.4i. " -, 
' Strutt. vdl^ft. Scoticron. Iib.i6. C.98* 
Ame's Typographical Antiquities^ p«4i* 
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Anthoiiy Lord Scales brother to the Que^B of 
England, in Soiitbfield, A.D. 1467. The King 
wad Qoeen of England ipared no cszpeoce to do 
honour to £0 near a relation ; and Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, the moft magnificent prince of 
that age, was no lefs profufe in equijqnng his 
favourite fon. Several months were fpent in ad- 
juAing the preliminaries of thia famous combat, 
and in performing ^ the pompous cereasonies 
pvefimbed by the lawa of chivalry. . Edward I Y* 
granted a fafecondufl, 06kober 29, A. IX 14^9 
to the baftard of Burgundy, Earl of La Roche, 
with a tbouiand perfons in his coaspany, to come 
into England, to perform certaiii feato of arms 
with his dearly-beloved broths Anthony WuH* 
▼ile. Lord Scales and Nucelles '\ But fi> siasy 
pun<%ilios were to be fettled by ike intervcAtioa 
of heralds, that the tournament did not take place 
till June II., A.D. 1467. Strong Hfts havii^ 
been erected in Smithfield, 120 yards and 10 
feet long, 80 yards and i o feet broad, with £ur and 
eoftly galleries all around, for the accommodation 
of the King and Queen, attended by the lords and 
ladies of the court, and a prodigious number ol 
lords, knights, and ladies of England, France, 
Scotland, and other countries, in their richeft 
drefles ; the two champions entered the lifts and 
" ' were condudted to their pavilions. There they 
underwent the ufual Marches, and aniVv^er^d the 
ufualqueftions, and then advanced into the middle 
of the lifts. *' The firft day they ranne together 
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*^ with fliarp CfeM^ ind departed wi£h €qiial * 
•* honour. Thee next day they turneyed dr\ 
^^ horfebacla The Lond Scales horfe bad on hi^ 
<* cha^on a long fliarp ^ke of fteel ; and as th^ 
^' two champions eoaped together, the fame ' 
<^ horfe thrc^ft his pike into the noilrils of the 
J* baftard's horfe } fo that, for vei'y pain, he 
** mounted fo high, that he fell on the one 
^< fidewithhiB mailer; and the Lord Scales mde 
^* about him widi his fword drawn in his hand, 
^ till the King commanded the miarfiial to hfel^ 
^^ up the baftard, who openly faid, I oannothbkl 
<* me by the clouds 5 for thoi:^ my horfe faM 
^ me, I Irill fiot fail my encomiter-compambir. 
^ Bttt the King would not fti£fer them to do an^ 
^ more th«t day. The next morrow, the two 

^ noblemen feafne vnto the field on foot, with two 

*^ pdaxes, and fought valiantly ; but at the laft 

^^ the point of the polaxe of the Lord iScale6«bap^ 

*< p€*ned to enter into the fight of the baiftard% 

f< belm, and by fine force might have plucked 

*^ him on kne^: but the King fnddenly caft 

^< down his warder, and theti the marflial fevereA 

*^ IJbem. The Baftard 4)ot ctmtent with this •,, 

*' chance, required *e Kto^, of jtifl:ic^, that *^ "* 

*^ might perforfM hi$ ehterpriie. The Loril 

<^ Scales refoied tiot. But the King, calling to 

<* him the conftaible and the maribal, with the 

^ oflicets of airms^ iifter <K)tifiiltation had$ it wais 

^^ declared for a fentence definitive, by the Duke 

^ ^ CSareftce, theft ctfnftaWe of Engl«i!id '% attd 

^ the 

'^ JolmTlptoftf Ead oC Worcefteri and not the Duke of Ci«vnce» 
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^ the Duke (^ Noifoik» then marfhal, that if be 
*^ would gb forward' with his attempted chal- 
*« lenge, he mud, by the law of arms, be delivered 
^'' to his adverfary in the iame ftate and lik^ con- 
' ^^ dition as he ftood when he was taken from him. 
<< The Ballard, hearing this judgment, doubted 
<^ the fequel of the matter, and fo relinquiChed 
« his challenge." '^ 
Bravery. The bravery and martial ardour of both the 
JBritifli nations never appeared more confpicuous 
than in the pxefent period, particularly in the 
reign of Henry V. The £nglifh under that he- 
roic prince ieemed to be invincible ; and fought 
with fo. much courage and fucceis, that, towards 
the end of his reign, they had a very probable 
profpe6t of making a complete conqueft of the 
great and populous kingdom of France. The 
Scots were mUch admired for the fteady intrepi- 
dity with which they defended themfelves, and 
the feafonable and fuccefsful fuccours they fent 
to their ancient allies in their greateft diftrefi, 
when they were on the brink of ruin, and for- 
faken by dl the world. 
Subjea to But national as well as perfbnal courage is tub* 
•hange. jeft to fuddeq and furprifing changes, which are 
fometimes produced by very trifling caufes. There 
is not a more remarkable e:xample of this in hi£* 
tory than that e:^traordinary revohitioh in the Ipi' 
rits of the French and Englifh armies, at the fi^e 
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of Orleans, AvDv 1 4^8., which hath beeti already 
mentioned '^  Before Ihat period, the Engliih 
fongh t like liong, and the French fled before them 
like ffaeep. But as fooh as the Maid of Orleans, 
a poor obfcui%i fervant*girl, about feventeen years 
d- age, appeared on the fcene of aftion, the for. 
tune of the war, and the fpirits of the contend- 
ing nations, w«re entirely changed. The French 
l^came'bold and daring, the Englifli: dailardly 
and defponding. The terror of that dreaded 
heroine was not confined to the Englifh army in 
France, but feized the great body of the people 
Ht hcmie, and' made many who had enlifled id 
the fervixie^ defert,. and hide themfelves in holes 
and corhersJ This appears from the proclama- 
tious liTaed in England, commanding the fhe- 
life of London, and of feveral counties, to 
apprehend thofe who had deferted and conceal- 
ed themfelves yorjfe&r o/'fAeM(^^rf*^ As it is 
imprudent to difcover any diflrufl: of national 
courage when war is neceffary, it is no lefs im*. • 
prudent to plunge a nation into a war, from 
too great a reliance on a quality that may fail 
when it is leaft expe6led. , ' 

The hofpitality of our anceftors, particularly of HofpltaKty 
the great and opulent barons, hath been much °^^® 
admired, and confidered as a certain proof of the 
noblenefs and geherofity of their ipirits. Tl>e 
fafik is well attefted. The caftles of the powerful 
barons were capacious palaces, daily crowded 
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with their numerous retatners, who were always 
welcome to their plentiful tables. They bad their 
privy couufbUor^, their treaflirers, marifa^, cc»i. 
ftabiesy ftewardsy fecretaries, chafrfaios^ heralds, 
purfuivaots, pages, heoflimen or guards, truoipe* 
ters, mtnftrels, aud, in a word^ all the officers of 
the royal cx>urt '^ The etiquette of thdir families 
was an exadt copy of that of the royal faoufebidd ; 
and fome of them lived in a degree of pomp and 
fplendour little inferior to that of the greateft 
kings. Richard Nevile, Earl of .Warwick, we are 
^' told^was ever had in greatfavoor of the commont 
^^ of the land^ becauieof the exceeding houfthoM 
<^ which he daily kept in all countries where* 
^* ever be ficgourned or lay ; and wbeii be came 
^* to London, he held fuch ml houie, that fix o^m 
« were eaten at a breakfaft ; and every taveni 
«' was full of his meat '\'' The Earls of Dou- 
glas in Scotland, before the fall of that gresA 
family, rivaQed, or rather exceeded their fbve- 
reigns in pomp and profufe hofpttali^. But to 
this manner of living, it is highly probable, 
thefe great chieftains, were prompted, by a cte- 
fire of increafing the number and i^ttachm^Eit of 
their retainers, on which, in thofe turbulent 
timea, their dignity, and even their falety, de- 
pended, as miich as on the inimte generofity 
^ their tei^peirs. ' Thefe retainers did not coo* 
fkantly refide io the families of thieihr lords } but 
they wore their liveries and badges, frequently 
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feafted ia their halls, fwelled their retinues on all 
greatfolemnities,attended them on their journies, 
and followed them into the field of battle. Some 
powerful chieftainshad fo great a numberof thefe 
retainers conilantly at their command, thdt they 
fqt the laws at defiance, were formidable to their 
fovere%ns and terrible to their fellow.fubje6ls ; 
and feveral laws were made againfl giving, and 
receiving liveries '^ But thefe laws produced 
little efi^S; in this period* * 

Hofpitality was not confined to the great and Of inferior 
opulent, butwaspra^tiied rather more than it isat **^** 
prefent by perfons in the middle and lower ranks 
of life* But this was owing to neceffity, arifing 
from the fcarcity of inns, which obliged travellers 
and ftranger«* to apply to private perfons for lodg- 
ing and entiettainment ; and thofe who received 
the^m hofpitably acquired a right to a fimfilar re- 
ception. 'This was evidently the cafe in Scotland 
in the firft part of this period. James L, A.I>. 
1434., procured'the following ad: of parliament : 
" It is ordanit^ that in all burrow towels, and 
** throudifairis quhair commoyn paflhges ar, 
" that thair be ordanit hoftillaries and riefettis, 
<« havand (tables and chalmers; and that men find 
'^^ with thame bread and aill, and all uther fude, 
*'* alfweilfor horfe as men, for refbnable price*^.** 
But travellers had been fo long accuftomed to 



'* Se^ Statutes, ift Hen. IV. c. 7. 7th Hen. FV. c.14. fth Ed- 
ward IV. C.2. 
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lodge in private houfes, that theie public innt 
\9eve quite neglected ; and thcfe who kept them 
prefented a petition to parliaraent,. complainings 
^^ That the liegis travelland in flie realme, quben 
*^ they cum to burpowis and tbrouch&iris^ her* 
^' breiB thame not in hoftillaries^ tot \irith thair 
f * acquaintance and freiniis *'/* This produced 
an a6i prohibiting travellers to lodge in private 
houfes where there were hoilalriea under the pe<- 
nalty of 40s., and fnbje^ling thofe who lodged 
them to the fame penalty. 
Religion. The people of Britain were not chargeable with 
the contempt, or even neglect, of the ceremo* 
flies of religion in this period. On the contrary^ 
<nnianyof them fpent much of their time andmoney 
in performing thofe ceremonies^ To fay nothing 
of the almoiiconftantfervice in cathedral and con- 
ventudl churches, all the great barons hadchapek 
in theK-caftfes, which very much re&mbled cafiie- 
drals, in the number of their dergy and cborifters; 
!the dchnefs of their furniture and iiaages; aodtbe 
poQip and regularity with which the fervice of the 
church was daily performed. The Earl Qf North- 
timberlaod) for example, had conftftntly in his fa. 
mily a dean: of his. chapel^ who waa a doftpr of 
divinity, a fuMean, and nine other priefts^elevea 
finging men and fix finging boys ; in all, twenty- 
.eight ; who daily performed divine fervice in his 
chapel, at matins, lady-mafs, high-mafs, even- 
long, and complyne. Th^ four firft finging men 
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a€ked as organifts, weekly by turns ". This wa^ 
a very fplendid and expenfive eftablifliment, con^ 
fitting of greater numbers than are now to -be 
found in feveral cathedrals. 

But unhappily the religion of our anceftors in SuperfU* 
thofe times was fp ftrongly tin<3;ured with grols '^^"' 
irrational fupel'ftition, that it hadlittle tendency to 
enlighten their minds, regulate their paffion^, or 
reform their lives. Their creed contained /^ome 
articles, that their very fenfes, if they durll have 
ufedthem, might have convinced them could not 
be true ; and others that were equally contrary to 
reafon and revelation. The ceremonies of their 
worfhip were mere mechanical operations, in 
which their minds had little or no concern j and 
they were taught to place their hopes of the di- 
vine favour on fuch fallacious grounds, as the 
|>ardons of a venal prieft, the patronage of a, faipt, 
pilgrimages, failings, flagellations, and the like. 
But the moft odious feature of the religion of 
thofe times was its horrid cruelty and intolerance, 
which prompted them to burn their fellow-Chrif. 
tians to aflies, becaufe th^y dared to think for 
tbemfelves, and to worfhip God in a manixer 
which they believed to be more acceptable than 
the 6ftabli(hed forms. , 

/. It is^ one evidence amongft many others, that ^fQ"^^ 
their religion had little inflqence on their morals, 
that perjury prevailed to a degree that is. hardly 
credible, and the obligations of the moll folemn 
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baths were almoft totally difregarded by perfons 
of all ranks. Of this the reader muft have ob- 
ferved many examples in the preceding hiftory, 
particularly in the condu6l of Edward IV. and 
Richard III.'* - All the lords, fpiritual and tern* 
poral, in the famous parliament at Shrewfbary, 
A.D. 1398., called the great parliament^ took z 
folemn oath on the crofs of Canterbury, never to 
fuffer any of the a6l$ of that parliament to be 
changed ; and yet thefe fame lords, in Icis than 
two years after, repealed all thefe aflis**. Vari« 
ons ceremonies were invented to give additional 
ibiemnity to oaths, and fecure their obfervation. 
FhiUp the good Duke of Burgundy, A.D. 1453*^ 
in the middle of a great feafl, and in the pre- 
fence of his whole court, had a roafted pheafant 
brought to his table, with great pomp, andfwore 
over it a mofl tremendous oath, that he would 
inarch an army againfl the great Turk ; and all 
the lords and knights of his court fwore in l^e 
fame manner that they would march with him : 
but none of them performed their o^ths *K It 
is no wonder that the common people were & 
profligate in this refpe^l, that not a few of thetn, 
we are told, lived by fwearing for hire in courts 
of jufl;ice. ** 
Swesuing The Engliih wer6 remarkable in this period, 
among the nations of Europe, for the abfard and 
impious pra6tice of prophaue fwearing in comtef^ 

*• See vol. 9. p.»X4* m8. %s^ 

^ See ToL 7. p. 35 7; toI 9* p*4» 
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iktiOD. The Court of Luxemburg^ accompanied 
hy the Earls of Warwick and Stafford, vifited the 
Maid of Orleans in her prifbn at Rouen, where 
ihe was chained to the floor, and loaded with 
irons. The Count, who had fold her to the £ng- 
lilh, pretended that he had come to treat with 
her about her ranfqm. Viewing him with jull 
xefentment and difdain, ihe cried, ^' Begone ! 
*' You have neither the inclination nor the power 
•* to ranibm me/' Then turning her eyes to- 
,wards the two earls, ihe fald, ^^ I know that you 

£ngli{h are determined to put me to death ; 

add imagine, that after I am dead^ you will 

conquer France. But though there were an 
^^ hundred thoufand more God-dam-mees in 
<« France than there are, they will never conquer 
.*« that kingdom *^'* So early had the £ngliih got 
this odious nickname, by their too frequent ufe 
4>f that horrid imprecation. A contemporary hii^ 
torian^ who had frequently converfed with 
Henry VL, mentions it as a very remarkable and 
extraordinary peculiarity in the chara6ler of that 
prince, that he did not fwear in common. con« 
verfation, but reproved his miniilers and officers 
of ilate when he heard them fwearing. *• 

An eicceffive irrational credulity ilill continued CraduCtj. 
to reign in all the nations of Europe, and feems 
to have prevailed rather more in Britain than ia 
ibme other countries* Of this many proofs might 
be produced. There was not a man then ia 

'^ Villaretii tom«Z5. p.a7« . 

f OtttriM«iM^fdk»aT*H«anif, tom*z«p.joo« 
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England who entertained the lead doubt -of the 
reality of forcery, necromancy, and other diabo- 
lical a^ts*^ Let any one perufe the works ci 
Thomas Walfingham, our bed hillorian in this 
period, and he will meet with many ridicalous 
miracles, related with the greateft gravity, as 
the mod, unqueftionable fa6ls. The Englifii were 
remarkable fororie fpecies of credulity peculiar to 
themfelves, viz. a firm belief in the predid;ion$ 
of certain pretended prophets, particularly of thi 
famous Merlin. Philip de Comines, in his rela- 
tion of what paffed at tlie interview between 
Edward IV. and Lewis XI. on the bridge of 
Picquiny, (at which he was prefent,) acquaints 
us, that after the two kings had ialuted 6ne 
another, and converfed a little together, the 
Biihop of Ely, Chancellor of England, began a ha- 
rangue to the two monarchs, by telling them, that 
the Englifti had a prophecy, that a great peace 
would be concluded between France and England 
at Picquiny j for the Engliih (fays Comines) arc 
great believers in fucfa prophecies, and have one 
of them ready to produce on every occafion.^^ 
The Xng- The Engliih frequently defeated the French in 
neeoi- ' thefield in thisperiod,butwere generally d^ated 
tors. by them in the cabinet. Philip de Comines, who 
was an excellent judge oi^ mankind, and leems to 
bave iludied the national charadler of the Englifii 
with great care, acknowledged that they were but 

^ W«Wyrcefter» p. 461. 471. Rym. Focd. torn. 8. p«447. WiDun 
CoQcil. torn. 2t. p. 394. 
. ^ Memoiret de Fhflippe de Cottiinesy Lih €.««. . 
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1)lundertng negotiators, and by no means a match 
for the French. They were eafily impofed upon^ 
be fays, by diffimulatien, apt to &11 into a pafflon, 
and to become impatient when they were contra- 
dialed } and, in: a word, that they were not fo fob* 
tile, infinuating, and patient, as their adverfaries, 
who took advantage of all their foibles ''. The 
Engliih c-ertainly committed a mod grievous 
€rror in withdrawing, in a paflion, from the 
^reat congrefe at Arras, A, D. 1435. '* No 
prince was ever more Ihamefully deceived by 
another than Edward IV. by that artful and 
felthlefs monarch Lewis XI. 

A fierce, and even cruel ipirit too much pre- Ferodty, 
railed in both the Britifh nationis in this period, 
and formed a difagreeable feature in their national 
oh'ara6ters. This wa« owing to the violent coo- 
tefts, and alraoft coriftant wars, in which they were 
engaged ; which hardened their hearts, inflamed 
their paffions, and made them familiar with blood 
and flaughter. The reader rauft have met with fo 
miany proofe of this fierce and cruel fpirit, in pe- 
rufing the firft chapter of this book, that it is as 
tmneceffary as it would be unpleafant, to multiply 
examples of it in this place. It is fufficient to ob- 
serve in general, that the wars and battles of this 
period were uncommonly fierce aiid fanguinary; 
that prifoners of diftic^ion were generally put to ' 
death on the field, in cold blood ; that aflkffidlU 

^' Memoires de Philippe de Comlnesi 1. 4. c.6. 9. 
3* Sec vol. 9. p. 1 05. 
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tions and murders were very frequent, perpe- 
. petrated on perfons of the greateft eminenGe, 
by the hands of kings, nobles, and near relations. 
The ferocity of thole unhappy times was fi> 
great, that it infeAed the fair and gentle fex, 
and made many ladies and gentlewomen take op 
arms, and follow the trade 6f war. ^^ At this 
fiege (of Sens, A.D. 1420.) alfolyn many wor- 
thy laydes and gentilvvomen, both French and 
" Eoglifli ; of the whiche many of hem begonne 
^^ the faitz of armes long time agoon, but of 
«* lyying at feges now they begynne firft^V 
Sut the women of Wales, on one occafion, are 
laid to have been guilty of deeds fo horrid and 
indelicate, that they are hardly credible ; and 
are therefore related in the words of the original 
author, in the note below. ^* 

When 

^^ Rym« Feed* tcMfn*9. p.9zi. 

^ £0 tempore (A.D. 1402.) Howenus Gleyndor'aiTuetis mtendens 
irroptionibusy pene totam miUtiam Herefordenfis provincue provocairit 
ad anna* cui ducalinn pnebust jCdmundus de MottucmiirL Sed 
cum perventum fuiilet ad adlum martium^ proditione xnediantey et 
lEdmundus captu8 at csteri vi^ti funty occilis de nofiratibus amplius 
quam mille viris. Qiuarum genitalia miilieres WaUenfinm poft con- 
fli^um abfciderunty et membrum pudendum in om cujufiibet inter- 
empti pofuerunty telliailofque a mento dependere fecenint, nafbfqne 
pnecifos in ocuiis eontpdem pre0ierent) e^ fepiikmam mortuis .cada* 
veribus prohibucrunt. T. Walfing. p. 55 7. 

Sbakefpeare feems to have perufed tike abovei of vikaA^ t£e fbHow^ 
# lag lines are a dfcMcate guarded tranilatidn : 

There came 

A poft from Wale«9 loaden witlx heavy news ; 
Whofe worft was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordihire to fight 

auFaniS 
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When we confider the ftate of the cotintiy, the Hobbciy. 
condition and cbara6ter of many of its inhabit* 
antSy we ihalj not be furprifed to hear that Eng- 
land was much infefted with robbers in tliisperiod. 
Sir John Fortefcue, Chief Juftice of the King's^- 
bench in the reign of Henry VI, ^ acknowledges 
that robbery was much more frequent in England 
than in France or Scotland ; and, which is re-* 
xnarkable in one of his profeffion, he boafts of this 
as a proof of the fuperior courage of the Eogliih. 
*^ It hath ben often feen in England, that three 
^^ or four thefes hath fett upon feven or eight 
'^ true men, and robyd them al. But it hath not 
^^ ben feen in Fraunce, that feven or e^t thefes 
have ben hardy to robbe three or four true men. 
Wherfor it is right feld that Frenchm/^n be 
hangyd for robberye, for that they have no 
hertys to do fo terrible an a^le. Thei'e be 
therfor mo men hangyd in England^ in a yete^ 
for roberye and manflatighter, than there be 
hangyd in Fraunce, for fuch caufe of crime, in 
feven yers. There is no man hangyd in Scot- 
*' land in feven yers together for robberye; and ' 
*^ yet thay be often tymes hangyd for larceny and 
^^ ilelying of goods in the abfence of the owner 
^ therof : but their harts ferve them not to take a 

Agalnft th' irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was hf the rude hands of that WeUhman taken; 
A thoufand of his p^ple butchered. 
Upon whofe dead corps there was fuch miTufef 
Such beaftly (hanoelefs transformation 
\ By the Wdihwonaea dooe^ as.may not fatt . 

Without much fluune^ retdidy or fpoken of* .. j 

ift Pjtrt Henrf nr* Ad I. &0M !• 
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*^ manny's goods, while he is prefent, lind will 
^* defend it ; which maner of takying is called 
<< robbery e. But the Englifii men be of another 
« corage: for if he be poer, and fee another man 
^^ having richefle, which may be takyn from him 
•* by mighty he wol not ipare to do fo"." 
Whatever becomes of the reafoning of d)e Chief 
Juflice, his authority is fufficient to eftablifli this 
fa^y that robbery prevailed mucli more in Eng- 
land than in France or Scotland, in his time. 
Mannen The manners of the clergy in the preceding 
^w^^ period, which have been fo fully defcribed in 
the eighth Volume of this work, were fo fimilar 
' to thofti of the times we are now delineating, that, 
to prt^ent unnecefiary repetitions, the reader 
May be referred to that defcription ^^ For tliougli 
Ik. Wickliffe and his followers declaimed with a^ 
much vehemence againft the pride, ambition, 
avariee, cruelty, luxury, and other vioes of the 
clergy, as againft their erroneous dodtrtnes arid 
fuperftitiotts ceremonies, they declaimed in vain : 
the clergy were at lealt as much attacJied to 
their riches, their honours, and their pleafures, 
as to their fpeeulative opinions; and as un- 
willing to abandon their vices as to renounce 
their errors* In a word, the generality of the 
Britifh clergy in this period were neither more 
learned^ nor more virtuous, than their imme- 
diate predeceflbrs ; and feem to have differed 

^ Sir John Portefcve <m ti» DISeKflioe between an ideate and 
limited Monarehyi eh. X 3* '^ 

* J9tt V6l«S« |fc3d7r-37l- 
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jft^oAi tbetn ill noting bat m thefapenbtr cruelty 
with Which they per&cuted the uahappy Lol- 
lards. 

Great cities in general are not very friendly to Manners 
the virtue <tf' their inhabitants, efpecially of the ^^y^^^ 
young and opulent. Honeft Mr.Caxtonobferved 
concerning the youth of London in his time, that . - 
when they were very young they were exceed-* - 
ingly ^miab^e and prooiifing; but that when 
they arrii^ed at riper years, many of them dtikp-* 
pointed the hopes of their friends, and dSdipated 
the wealth that had been left them by theiir 
parents. *^ I fee that the cliildren that ben borne 
^ within the fayd cyte (London) encreafe and 
•* prouffyte not like their faders andolders ; but 
** for moofte parte, after that they ben comieyti 
^ to theyr perfight yeres <£ difcrecion, and ry- 
•* penes of age, how well that theyre faders hav8 
** i6fte to them, grete qnantite of goodes^ yet 
*^ fcarcely amonge ten two thrive. O blefied 
<^ Lord! wiian Iremembretbys,Iamalabasflied: 
•^ I cannot juge the caufe; but fayrer, ne wyfer, 
<^ nebetbefpoken children in theyre youthe h&k 
** no wher than ther ben in^London ; but at thyr 
^* ful ryping, there is no carnel, ne good com 
** founden, but chafffor the mooft part." " 
* It would be improper to purfue this unpleafknt Coi^^,^ 
fubjeft any further* If our anceftors in this period '^ 
Were free frcmi certain vices and follies whic& 
ate too prevalent among their posterity in ii» 
prefent age, they were guilty of others, fome ' -. \^ 

of 
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of tbem of a very odious nature^ vhidi do not 
now prevail* Let us not then imagine, from an 
ill-founded veneration for antiqui^, that the 
former times were better than th^^ In feveral 
rePpefts they were certainly much wor&, as well 
as more unhappy. 
XfafMgt. The living language t)f a great commercial 
people, who cultivate the fciences, and have 
much intercourfe with other nations, is liable to 
perpetual changes. Thefe changes are intro-> 
duced by flow imperceptible degrees; but in 
the courfe of a few ages they become conTpicu* 
ous. The language (for example) of the people 
of England) in the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, is now as unintelligible to 
their pofterity, as a dead or foreign language* 
Of this any reader may be convinced, by look- 
ing into the Saxon chronicle, or turning to the 
^ecimens of the language of thofe times, in the 
. preceding volumes of this work ^. In the four- 
teenth century, the people of England b^on to 
fpeak a language which may be called Engliih ; 
though it was ftill fo different from that which is 
i]poken by their poflerity in the prdG^t age, 
that it can hardly be underftood without the 
aiBftance of a gloflary. ^ 
The language of the vulgar, in every age, is 



^^ ^ confiderably different from that of the pirfHe and 
g«i^^ learned; and in fome times there are greater 
^j^^ changes in the one than in the other. Inoarpce^ 

^ Sm ^q1.4*m€I» j(9.s ^n4.4. p.35% SSS^i ^^^ Afip^ Nd.4: 
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i^ot period, we find few or no improveiQents in 

the langui^e of the learned, becaufe tiiiere were 

iew or no improvements made in learning. The . 

'works of Chaucer and Gower, who flourilbed in 

the fourteenth century, are as intelligible to a 

nodern reader, as thofe of King James I., Lyd- 

gate^orOccIeve. But we learn from the teilimony 

of William Caxton, that the language of the 

common people of England underwent a very 

remarkable .change in the courfe of this period* 

' ♦' Certayiriy the langage now ufed ( A, D. 1 490.) 

*^ varyeth ferre from that which was ufed and 

*^ fpokenwban I was born. EorweEnglisfliemen 

^* ben borne under the domynacyon of the mone, 

<^, which is never ftedfafte, :but ever waver« 

*• ynge^/* The di&rence between the Ian- . 

guage mod commonly ufed and mod generally 

underilood, and that which was afie^ed by the 

polite, and learned, was then fo great, that 

Mr. Caxton (who was much employed in tran& 

lating books oot of French into Englifh) was 

greatly perplexed what words to ufe, in order to 

render its tranflations univerfally ufeful and 

agreeable. '* Some gentylmen (fays he) have 

^ blamed me, iaying» that in my tranflacyons I 

** had over curyous termes, which could not be 

^ underflande of comyn peple, and deiired me to 

** ttieoldeand homely terms in my tranflacyons; 

V and fayn wolde I iatisfy every man. — — But 

^ ibm hon^ft and grete clerkes have been wytb 

^ me, and defired me to wryte the mode curyouf 

.*« termes 
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^f tertnes tfaat I cot»de fynde* And tbiis betweefi 
^^ piayn^ mde^ and curiouB, I ftund abaflied ^'/' 
To extricate himfelf out of this difficulty, Cax- 
ton very wifely refolved to ufe terms ndtiiet 
over-rude nor over-carious. 
' Difference of diale€t is common to every \9iu- 
guage, in every age and countpy^ efpeeially in 
countries of great extent, and divided into many 
provinces. This difference was fb gr^at in Eng- 
land, in this period, that (as we are told) the 
inhabitants of one county hardly underftood 
thofe of another. '^ That connyne EngKfihe 
•' that is fpoken in one fbyre varyeth fr^xo an- 
^' other ; infomuche, that in my dayes liappa^^, 
<* that certayn merchaunts were in a ihippiQ 
^* Tamyfe, for to have lailed over the fee into 
^* Zelande, and for lacke of wynd they tarycid 
'^ atte Forland, and went to land for to^ re^ 
^^ freflie them; and one of them, nam^d Sliefr 
<* felde, amercer, came into an hows, 'and axed 
** for mete, and fpecyally he ax^d after egges; 
•< and the good wyf aniWerde, Thatihe coude 
" fpeke no Frenflie. And the mercbauht wasdn- 
" gry; for he alfo coude fpeke no Frenflie f^btft 
f' wolde have hadde egges, andihe'underAode 
•* bym not. And thenne at laft another %di 
^ that be wolde have ceyren ; thenne the gdofl 
« wyf fayd, that fheunderftode him \vell:^^''t^'' " 
From tl>e many fpecimens that have heengltett 
of the Engliih of thisperi^od, in this and the pre- 
eeding chapters of this book) from the beftwYifc^^ 
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\fOth in 4>rofe and verfe, the readerntuft Imve ob* 
ferved with fome furprife ibeir vanoua^ ftrange^ 
irregular manner of fpelling, which contributesnot 
a little to the obfcurity of their writings. Spellings 
in thofe times, was fo perfectly arbitrary and un« 
iettledy that the fame writer fpelt the fame word 
^wo or three different ways in the fame page. In a 
word, every writer contented himfelf with, putting 
together any combination of letters that occurred 
to him at the time, which he imagined would fug- 
gefi the word he intended to his readers, witi>out 
ever refles^ling what letters others ufed, or be him- 
j&lf badufed, on former occaiiQns,forthatpurp<ofe. 

It ia difficult to difcover any very material dif- Language 
ference between the language of England and of °^ ^°^" 
the low lands of Scotland, in this period ; the 
writers of the one country being as intelligible to 
a modern reader as thofe of the other. Of this any 
one may be convinced, by comparing the works 
of Jeoffry Chaucer and Jfthn Barbour, or of any 
two contemporary writers of the two countries. 
iThere was probably a conliderable difference in 
the pronunciation, as there is at prefent. 

Cufloms which have been long eilablifhed are Law^ m 
apt to be continued, after the change of circum- Frencii. 
fiances hath rendered them abfurd and inconve-i 
nient*! Could any cuftom be more inconvenient 
and unreafonable, than to compofe and promul- 
gate the laws of a country in a language which 
few of the l^iilators, and hardly any of the other 
inhabitants, underftood? Such a cuftom pre- 
vailed in England in this period. The numerous 

ilatutes 
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ftatutes made in the reigns of Henry IV., V., 
and VI., and of Edward IV., except a very few 
in Latin, were compofed, recorded, and promul- 
gated in French ^^; though that language was 
then very little underftood or ufed in England. 
Many proofs might be produced of this laftikift; 
but the exprefs teftimony of an author df irn^ 
doubted credit, who flouriihed in thofe times, 
will, I hope, be thought fufficient. Honeft 
William Caxton aflures us .that the great mo- 
tives which induced him to fpend to much of 
his time in tranilating books out of Frenchanto 
Englifli, were, " i. Becauce moft quantyty of 
*^ the peple underftoude ne Frenlhe here in this 
noble royame of England — and, 2. To fatisfy 
the requeftes of his fyngular good lordes," 
who needed thefe tranflations as well as others^. 
Richard III. and his parliament, which met at 
Weftminfter, 20th January A.D. 1483., put an 
end to this abfurd cuftom, by framing their a6ls 
in the Engtiih language ^^ The a6ts of the par- 
liaments of Scotland, from the beginning of this 
^ period, were compofed in Englilh, or in the lan- 
guage of the lowlands, and moft populous psu-ts 
of that kingdom, which was alfo underftood by 
the chieftains in the Highlands. ^ 

As the people of England, in this period^ pot 
feiTed great abundance of excellent wool, and had 
made confiderable progrels in the cloathtnjg arts> 
it is probable that they were comfortably and de- 
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^' See Statute* vol.i, 2. 
«' Statutes la Richard Ilh 



^ Ames, p. 47. 
*« See Black Ads. 
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cently dr^dL Hiift conjefliure is ^milrf&ecfbjr 
the unexceptiotiable tefttcBony of JSUr John Pon' 
te&ue; whorin proriog that die Bnglifli, who- 
livied under a iimited naonarchy, were much hap«; 
jMt than their rivals the French^ who lived 
upder a de^tic goyemment, gives this as one 
exadiple of their fuperior happinefs, that they] 
vere much better drefled br clothed. ^^ The 
•• Erenoh. weryn no wollyn, but if it be a' pore ^ 
*^ cote, under their utteroM^ garment, made of 
«< grete canvas, and call it a frok. Their hofyn 
^ be of like canvas,^ and paffin not tl\eir knee ; ' 
** wherefor they be gartered, and their thyghs> 
•^ bare. Their uifs and children gone bare fote*'. ' 

*^ But the £n^i(h wear fine wollen oloth in all 
** their apparell. They have alfo abundance of 
*< bed-coveri«)gs in their houfes, and of all otl>er > 
« wollen ftuflfe **.*' It is probable, however, that 
Sir John Fortefcue, in this pafiage, fpeaks only of 
yeiMfteUy fubilantial fiirmers, and artificers. For^ 
H appears^ from an a3; of parliament made A. !>•' 
1444., for regulating the wages and clothing of 
fervants employed in fauibiandry, that their drefs: 
and furniture could hardly anfwer the above d.e«> 
ftiription. By that law a bafiiff or overieer was to 
have an allowance of 5 s. equivalent to 50 s. a-year^ 
ibr his clothing ; a hind or principal fervaot, 4$.* 
equivalent to 40 s. at prefeht; an ordinary fer« 
vant, 3 s. 4d. equivalent to 33 s. 4 d. ^ But as all 

^ Fortefcue on. abfolttte and irmited Monarchy, C(3« 
- lK.fd.dclAudibtttLegum Anglu^cap«36* 

*> Statutes, 23d H«o. Vlt c. X2» 

• ygn^ X. X theft 
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thdft pertbns were ullowed ttteat^ drink, and 
ivnges, they might be comfortsibly Md deceody 
dotbed, by eicpendmg a part of their w^ges on 
their clothing. The drefs of labourers and com- 
tton people in this period appears to have been 
fimple and well contrived, confiftuig of ihoes, 
bofe made of cloth, breeches, a jacket and coat 
buttoned and faftene'd about the body by a belt 
or girdle. They covered their iieads. with bonnets 
of cloth ^^ As the commoo people oduld not af- 
ford to follow the capricious changes of fafliion, 
the drefs of both fexes in that order feexns to have 
continued nearly the fame through ieveral ages. 
Robes of But comfort and de.cency are not the onlj', 
u^,"&cl' very often not the chief, obje6ls regarded in drefs. 
It hath been an ancient and untverial cuftom, to 
diflinguifli the different ranks and profeffiona in 
fociety by their dilGbrent robes and drefies. The 
robes worn by the kings, prinoes, dukes, e^rls, 
lords, and knights of £ngland, on public ihkm- 
Qitie^, are fo well known, and have be«n fo 
often defcribed, that antinutedelineation of them 
in this place is unneceflary, and would Im tedious^ 
As thofe of perfons of rank in Scotlapd, in this 
period, are not fo generally known, they mny be 
briefly mentioned^'. The rojhigs of the earla^ 
lords of parliament, and burgelTes, in the parlia* 
ments of Scotland, were prefcribed by the fol- 
lowing law made in the reign of James* IL A. !>, 

^ See Mr; iSthitt's ukM work, voL*. plate 3. 
" See Selden's Titlts of Honour, AiaOk'c Hitey of tbt Oarte> 
Strntt'f Antiquitiei. 
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1455. ; ^^ It is ftatuteandordaaHPit, that allerlis iall 
*^ ufe mantillis of browne gt*aiiit, oppin befbir^ 
*• fiirrit with quhyte lyniog^ and lyoit befbir out- 
*^ with an hand braid to the belt (leid, with famen 
^' furring, with lytell huds ofHbe faimeQ daith^ 
^^ and to the ufit upon their fc)mldaris«« And the 
*' other lordis of parliament tp have an mantell of 
*• reid, rjrchtfwa oppenit befoir, and lynit>with 
<* filk, orfurrit with crifty graygreece, or pvrray^ 
«* togidder with an hude of the &nien ciaitb, 
*^ fnrrit as faid is. And all commtflaries of bur* 
** rowis, ilk atie to have ane pairof clokis of blew; 
" fiirrt fute lyde/oppin on the rycht fchuldar, 
** furrit as affeiris, and with huds of the faoien, 
«« as faid is. And quhat erl, lord of parlian^nt, 
«« commiflaries of burrowis, that enteris in parlia^ 
'* ment or generall counfali but [without] the 
** faid habit furrit, fail furthwith pay tharefter 
«< ten punds to the King unforgiven **.'* By 
the fame law, advocates, who ipoke for money 
in parliament, are commanded ^^ to have habits 
*^ of grene, of the faflbun of a tunekil,. and tlie 
** fleves to be oppin as a talbert "/^^ How antic 
and ridiculous an appearance would an advocate 
0iake at the bar, in the prefent age, in this drefs i 
But the magic power of falhion makes almoft any 
habit appear graceful while it is &ifhionable. 

As vanity contributed as much as neceifityto Fsihions. 
the intn>du6lion and ufe of clothing, thatpower« 
ful univerfal paflfibn has prefided ever fince in the 

* 

5' Black A(fts, 2^th James n.>€liapr5». " Ibid. 
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province of drefi, and produced an almoft innii« 
meraUe multitude of modes and fafllious is every 
age. Many of thefe fitfliions appear to us ridicu* 
lous ; fbme of them were certainly inconvenient ; 
few of them defevw to be recm'ded or revived ; 
and therefore a very brief notice of tke moft 
remarkable of tbem^ it is hoped, wiil befuffici^it 
to gratify the reader's curiofity. To attempt a 
minote detail of them dl, in regular fucceffion, 
would be as vain as to attentat foch a detail of 
the (hape of laft year's clouds, and as unbecmning 
' the dignity of general hiftory. 
tottg llioiefalhions that are moftabfurd and trouble- 

p<Nnted jbme, and moft keenly oppoled and cenfured, are 
commonly moft permanent. Folfy is fickle when 
it is let alone, but obftinate when it is oppoied. 
No faihion could be more abfurd and trouhldfome 
than that of the long-pointed flioes, with which 
they could not walk till they were tied to their 
knees with chains. This fafliion was condemned 
by thepapal bulls,and ilie decrees of eoundla, and 
declaimed againft with great vehemence by the 
clergy ; and yet it prevailed, infome degree, al- 
moft three centuries^. At length the parliament 
of England interpofed, by an aft, A.D. 1463.^ 
prohibiting the ufe of fhoes or boots with pikes 
exceedingtwo inchesin length , and prohibiting all 
Shoemakers to make flioes or boots with longer 
jukes, under fevere penaliies^^ But even this was 



5* W.Malmf. p,69. J.Roffii Hift. p.jj05* 
5^ iStatutci, 34£dw. IV., ch. i. 
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hot fufficient to fut an end ta this ridictllous in* 
convetiient fiifiiion. The xrivil power was obliged 
to call in the aid of the church ; and a proda* 
maAion was publifited in all parts of England, 
denouncing the dreadfiil ientenoe of excommuoi* 
cation, befides all other penalties, againft all who 
wore ihoes or boots with pikes longer than two. 
inches. ^'^ 

Hie drefs of the beaux and finft gentlemen of Dreft ofa 
England, in this period, was remarkably ferimp ^^*^' 
and light. Their (lockings and breeches were in 
one piece, as tight to their limbs as poffible, like 
the tartan troufe of the gentlemen in the high* 
lands of Scotland. Their coats or jackets were 
very fhort, reaching only an inch or two below 
the top of their breeches j and John Rows of 
Warwick complains bitterly, that by the fhortnefi 
of their coats they expofed thofe parts to view 
which ought to have been concealed ". Parlia- 
ment alfo attempted to prevent this indecency, 
and made an aA, A.D. 1463., that no man 
fliould wear a jacket butwhatwas of fuch a length, 
that when he flood upright it Ihould hide his but- 
tocks *'• But the power of faffaion was greater 
than the power of parliament. Long hair was 
much admired by the gay, and as much con- 
demned by the grave, particularly by the clergy, 
in this period, John Rows reproaches the beaux 
of his. time for fuffering their long hair to cover 

^^ Stow,p.4i9. " J.RoffiiHift. P.X31. 

^^ Sututesi 3d £dw. IV. Stow» p. 41 7« 
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their foreh'eads, on which they bad been marked 
with the Ggn of the crois, at their baptifm ^. 
Oh their heads they wore bonnets of cloth, filk, 
or velvet, adorned with pearls and precious 
ftones ^. In winter and bad weather they ufied 
mantles, which were at fom^ times asfhort as their 
Jstckets, and at. other times fo long, that th^ir 
ileeves reached the ground* Tbefe mantles witii 
long fleeves aft ridiculed by the poet Gccleve, 
in the following lines : 

Now hath this Und little nede of broomes^ 
To fweep away the filth out of the ftreete^ 

Sin fide fleeves of pennilefs grooms 
Will it uplicke^ be it dry or weete. 

When Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards Hen* 
ry V,, waited on his father Henry IV., in order 
to make his peace, he was drefled in a mantle or 
gown of blue fattiu, full of fmall oylet holes, with 
a needle hanging at every hole by a filk thread**'. 
This was fuflSciently ridiculous, but it was the 
fafhion. 
Ladies^ The young, gay, and opulent of the fair fex 

were riot lefs fond of ornaments, nor lefs fickle and 

* 

fanciful in the fafhions of their drefs, than their 
admirers. As it would be ungraceful to dwell on 
this fubjeft, I fliall mention only one of thefe 
fafliions. The head-dreffes of the ladies were ex- 
ceedingly large, lofty^ and broad. This mode was 



w J.RoffiiHift.,p.i3i. 

^ See the figure of a Beau in Strutt's Antiquities, vol. 3. plate r. 

^' HoUingfliead; p.xi6o. 
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introduced in. the preceding period, prevailed 
long both in France and England, and at Iragth 
aridyed at a moft enormous pitch *% When Iza- 
bel of Bavaria, the vain, voluptuous confort of 
Charles VL, kept her court at Vincennes, A. D. 
1416*, it .was found neceflary to make all the 
idoors of the palace both higher and wider, to ad» 
mit tbefaead^drei&sof the queen and her ladies^^ . 
To iijpport the breadth of thefe dreifes, they had 
a kind of artificial horn on each fide of the head, 
bending upwards, on which many folds of ribbons 
and other ornaments were fufpended^ From the 
top of the lK>rn on the right fide, a ftreamer, of 
fiik or fome other light fabric, was hung, which 
was (bmetimes allowed to fly loofe, and fometimeS 
broagbt over the bdom, and wrapt about the l^ft* 
arm'^ . Thefe head-drefTes, by their immenfe fize, 
admitted a great variety of oma;ments, and 
thereby afforded the ladie$ an opportunity of dif- 
playifig their tafte and fancy to advantage. 

The extravagance of both fexes, and of all Sumptuary 
ranks, in their drefs, hath beeti a fubje6l of com- ^^* 
plaint in every age, and in none more than in 
our prefent period. The parliament of England 
attempted to fet- bounds to that extravagance, 
by Several fomptuary laws, particularly by two 
aiftk in the reign of Edward IV. ^^ But vanity 
is invhieiblej and thefe and other a6ts of that 

^* See V0L8. p.402* J. Roflit Hift.9 p. 305. 

^ Villaret, torn. 13. p.4A3*; Monfirelety f.39« cola.s Pafquier, 

^^ See Strutty voLi. pljite 6. 

f* Suttttei^3dand»^4£dw*IV« 
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kxnAf ferved only to give a daSkmnt turn to 
extravagance. 

When we refleSt on tiie unhappy ciKomftmces 
of the people of Scotland in this period, we might 
imagine that there could be no need of fiiap* 
tuary laws in that kingdom. Bat that was not 
the cafe. In the reign of James II* the following 
curious law was made A.D»«i457. : ^^ That fen 
*' the realme in ilk eftate is gretiunly pant throw 
<< fumptuous cleithing, baith of men and women, 
*^ and in fpecial within burrowis, the lords diinkk 
cc ipeedful, that re(iri6lion be makl thairof, ia 
*^ this maner : That no man within burgh that 
*' lives be merchandice, bot gif he be a perfoun 
.^^ conllitute in dignitie, as alderman, b^Uie, or 
*< uth^r gude worthy men, that are of the coim£iU 
'^^ of the towne, and tbair wyfia, wair claiths c^ 
<V filk, nor coftJy fcarlettis in gownis, osfurrtngs 
*^ with mertrikis. And that they mak tbidr 
•* wyfis and dotchters, in like maner, be abtlaeet 
<< ganand and corefpondand for thatr eftate; 
f' that is to fay, on tbair beidis fchort oourchis 
^^ with ly til hudis, as are ufit in Flandsrs, log* 
** land, and other countreis. And as to.ihair 
^< gownis, that na wemen weir taerlrikia, sm 
f^ ktties^ tailis unfitten lent^, nor furrtt uader, 
« bot on the baly day •*/* This law was m* 
dently di6tated by the pride of the great lords 
to check the vanity of the burghers, their wives 
and daughters, who prefumed to drefs like lords 
and ladies. 

The 
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Tbedieboftke profile of England iogenerali Biejt. 
in this period (if we may beilieve Sir John For- 
jtefcue), was neithef coaiie nor fcanty. ** They 
drink (lays he) no water, exc^t when they 
abftflin frcmi other driaks, by way of penance, 
and from a principle of devotion. They eat 
plentifidiy c^ all Idnda of f^ and flefli, with 
** which their country abounds *^*' This was 
pirobabiy intended for a deicription of the man- 
ner in which perfons in good circuaiftanceB, in 
the ricbefl; parts of the kingdom, lived in years 
cf plenty. It is alfp neceflary to remark, that it 
wiffi the chief defign of this patriotic writer, to 
convince his royal pupil. Prince Edward, thattfae 
iubje^ofalimited monarch were much happier . 
than the flaves of ain abfolute fovereign. With this 
Tiew, he painted both the plenty and proij»eritjr 
of the Engltfti, and the poverty and mifery of the 
French,, in the ftrongeft colours. *^ The com* 
f^ mons in France (fays he) be fo impoverilhed 
and deftroyyd, that they may unith lyve. 
Thay. dryuke water, thay eate apples, with 
<< bred right brown, made of rye. Thay eate no 
«« flefche, but if it be felden, a litill larde/or of 
^« the intraiis or beds of hefts fclayne for the 
^* nobles and merchaunts of the land ^'.'^ But 
though it was true, that Enghind had fuffered lefs 
tfaan..FMna6 by the ravages of war and the ex- 
afti<»is of government, and that the Engliih ia 
general lived better than the French,tfaere isfuffi* 

# 

^ Fortefcue de Laudibttt Legum Angfiae, cap. 3 6. 
^ Itotctoe om MUmi mi imittd MoBoaxkyt clttp.3« 
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cient evidence that th& Idbobrdrs'sfnd comnion 
people, efpecially in the north of tUngland, did 
not poffefs that plenty and variety of provifions 
mentioned by Sir John Foffeicue. jEneas Sil- 
vius, afterwards Pope P^iiis IL, aflbres us, that 
none of the inhabitants of a populous village in 
Northumberlandjin which he lodged, A.D* 1437-, 
bad ever feen either wine or wheat-bread ; and 
that they exprefled great furprife when they law 
them on his table \ In the years of fcarcity, 
which were too frequent, the common people 
were involved in great diftreft, and not a few of 
them died of hunger, or of difeafes contrafted 
by the ufe of un wholefome fdbd. '** 
Luxary of The monks in richmonafteries lived more fully, 
and even more delicately, than almoft any other 
erder of men in the kingdom. The office of 
chief cook was one of the great offices in theft 
monafteries, and was conferred with great im- 
partiality, on that brother who had ftudied the 
art of cookery with moil fucceft. The Tiiftorian 
of Croyland abbey fpeaks highly in praife of 
brother Laurence Chateres, the cook of that 
monaftery; who, prompted by the love of <?od, 
and zeal for religion, had given forty potlnds 
(equivalent to 400I. at prefent) ** for the reerea- 
•* tion of the convent with the miflt of almonds 
*« on filh-days.** He gives us alfo a long and 
very particular ftatute that wds mtd^' frf^j^tlw 

^ Oi>era Pii Secundi, p.|. 
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equitable diftribution of this alau>Qd«*QiUk, mih 
the finell brgad and beft honey. ^" 

The fecular clergy were no- enemies to the of tixc 
pleafures of the table ; andfome of them contrived ^^^^ 
to convert gluttony and dr unkennefs into reli- ^ ^^' 
giou9 ceremonies, by the celebration of glutton- 
niafles, as they very properly called them. Thefe 
glutton^mafles were celebrated five times a-year, 
in honour of the Virgin Mary,*, in this m^mner : 
Early in the morning, the people of the parifli 
aiTembled in the church, loaded with ample (lores 
of meats and drinks of all kinds. As foon as mafs 
ended, the feail began, in which the clergy and 
laity engaged with equal ardour. The church 
was turned into a tavern, and became a fcene 
of exceffive riot and intemperance. The priefts 
and people of different parilhes entered into 
formal con teds, which of them fliould have the 
greateft glutton-wafi, i. e^ which of them ihould 
devour the greateil quantities of meat and driak^ 
in honour of the Holy Virgin. '' 

The EogliOi noblemen and gentlemen who Scotland 
accompanied James I. and his Queen into Scot- 
land, A.D. 1424.1 introduced, it is faid, a more 
luicurious way of living into that kingdom than 
bad formerly been known; which gave great 
offenceto fucb of the nobility asadmired thetem^ 
perance and frugality of their anceftors. Henry 
Wardlaw, Bilhop of St. Andrew's, (if we may 
brieve He£tor Boyce) made a long and elo« 

f* Hift Croylandy p.4979 498* 
?* Wflkin. Concilia^ teMn.3. p.jS^. 
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quent harangue to the King in a parliament 
at Pertb» A.D. i433.> againft that new and 
extravagant mode of living introduced by the 
Englifh ; and in confequence of that harangue 
an a£l of parliament was made, regulating' 
the manner in which perfons of all orders 
fliould live, and, in particular, prohibiting the 
ufe of pies and other bfiked meats (then firft 
known in Scotland) to all under the rank of 
barons. ''' 
Mumcr of It was uow become the cuflom in irreat fa* 
J^^ milies, to have four meals a-day, viz. break* 
mim. fails, dinners, fuppers, and liveries, which was 
a kind of collation in their bed-chambers» im* 
mediately before they went to reft. As our 
anceftors in this period were ilill early rifers, 
they breakfafted at feven, and diiied at ten 
o'clock forenoon, fupped at four afternoon, 
and had their liveries between eight and nine ; 
ibon after which they went fto bed. But 
though they breakfafted thus early, their ap- 
petites feem to have beenfufficiently keen ^\ The 
breakfiUl of an earl and his countefs, on Sundays^ 
Tuefdays, Thurfdays, and Saturdays, in the holy 
fkft of Lent, was, << firft a loaf of bread in tren- 

*^ chors,twomanchetts^%aquartofbeer,aquart 
^^ of wine, two pieces of felt filh^ fix bacon- 
*< ed herrings, four white herrings, or a difli of 

'» H.Boeth.,lib.i7.f.55o. 

'^ Northumberkiid Faxnily-booki c.4X* and notes on p. 3x0. 

^ A manchet wga a fmall loaf of the fineft breads weight.6 ounces. 

« fproits.'* 
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«< fproits '^*' This, for twa perfon5, at fe^en 
o'clock in the morning, was a tolerable allowance 
for a day of fafting. Their fuppers on thefe day n^ 
were equally plentiful. Their breakfaft on flefli- 
ciays was, <^ firft a loaf of bread in trenchors, two 
^* maachetts, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half 
*' a chyne of mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled ".** 
The liveries, or eveniog.collations, for the lord 
and lady were, '' firft two manchetts, a loaf of 
^< houfebold bread, a gallon of beer, and a quart 
•* of wine !*." The wine was warmed, and mixed 
with fpiceries* No rule was fixed for dinners, as 
thefe were the principal meals, at which they en- 
tertained their company. It is remarkable, that 
Ihopkeepers^ mechanics, and labourers bres^- 
fiifted at eight in the morning, dined at noon, and 
fupped at iix in the evening ; which were later 
h<Hirs than thofe of the nobility. So different are 
the cuftoms of one age from thofe of another. 

The hofpitality of the great and opulent barons Enterui^- 
ef this period hath been already mentioned ^\ ""**' 
Thafe barons not only kept numerous houfeholds, • 
but they frequ<ently entertained ftill greater num- 
bers of their retainers, fViends, and vaffals. Tliefe 
entertainments were condudted with muchformal 
poQip^ and ftatelinefs, but not with equal delicacy 
and cleanlinefs. The lord of the manfion fat iu 
{late, in bis great chamber, at the head of hia 
long clumiy oaken board ) and his guells wer^ 

'^ Northumberland Family-book, p. 73. 
'" Id. p. 75. l^ Id. p. 96. 

' " See p. a87, »8S. 
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feated on each fide, on long hard benches or 
forms, exa6Uy according to their ftations ; and 
happy wafr the man whofe rank intitled him ta be 
placed above the great family fiWer-falt in the 
/ middle. The table was loaded with capacions 

pewter diflies, filled with fiilted beef, mutton, and 
butcher«meat of all kinds ; with venifon, poultry, 
. iea-fowls, wild*fowls, game, fifli, &c. &c. drefl^ 
in different ways, according to the faflrion of the 
times. The fideboards were plentifully furniflied 
with ale, beef, and wines, which were handed to 
the company, when called for, in pewter and 
wooden cups, by the marefchals. grooms, yeOmen, 
and waiters of the chamber, ranged in regular 
order. But with all this pomp and plenty, there 
was little elegance. The gaefts were all obliged 
to ufe their fingers inftead of forks, as thefe mofi: 
fimple and uieful inftruments, which contribute 
lb much to cleanlinefs, were not yet invented '^ 
They fat down to table at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and did not rife from it till orte in the after- 
• noon } by which three of the heft hours of the 
day were confumed in gormandizing. *' 
prwt The feafts at coronations and royal marriages, 

and at the inilallations of great prelates, were ex- 
ceeding1yfplendidinthisperiod;andatthefefeafts 
prodigious multitudes were entertained. The 
marriage feaft of Henry IV. and his Queen Jane 
of Navarre, confided of fix courfes; three of fldh 

** Cor5»at*3 Crudities, p. 90, 91. 
•' Northum,Book,p.3ro. 314. 
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Mdibwlf^ and tbiee of fiih. All thefe cooi^ji 
Mfere accoiBpamed and adorned mthjiittletits^ a^ 
ikey were palled., Tiitfe^^cd/e^te^ were figures in 
paflry,of.men9.ivonien, beafts, birds, Acploidcd 
on. the table, to be admired, but not touched* 
I^ach %ure bad a label affixed tb it; containing 
ibme .wyfe or witty fay tng, fuited to the o^cafion 
of the feaO, wh ich was the reaibn they were called 
Jutthtie$'*\ The inflallatiofi-feaft of George Ne^ 
ville, Archbiftop of York, and Chancellor, of 
England,^ exceeded jail otbetsr in fplendour and 
jexpence, aad in the number and quality of the 
guefts* The reader may form fimie idea ci this 
enQrmous.feaft, by perufing the catalogue of the 
provifiona prepared, for it, which he will find in 
the Appendix, No. YI. 

.. Few thti^ are more permaueDt, andlefs liable Diyerfiow 
to change, than national diverfions* The fportsr ^^*" 
of the field have been the fbvourite di verfions o£ 
perfona of xank andit>]:%une through many fuc- 
ceifiveages; and in thb (hart interval &of peace be«. 
tween one war and another, were purfued with as • 
much ardour in this as iuiiny other period'*. Fof 
more than five centunes after the Norman con^ 
queft, princes^ nobles, knights, and efquSres; 



•' See Stfutt, vol.a. p.ioi — io4. 

^ IRnff baroft 14 Scotland traB dbtt^i by Iiw to hunt tbt wM 
four times a-year, attended by all his tenants* in the proper feafon ; 
and every ihenfi^ with all the barons and freeholders of his connty, 
-were obliged to have three pvat wolf huntings in the year. But 
this WAS from necefiity» and not merely for amufemeot» as that 
country wa« diU infefied by thefe dettrudUve animals. Blafk A^ 
James I.| ch. z i j. i JmtH \l^ eh. 78. 
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di%lay^ their courage, ftrragih, sBd Amx^ 
terity, in horfetnanfliip and the ufe of armsy 
in f[^endid tilts and tcmrnaments, for the 
eatertalnment of the great and the fair; 
while the common people diverted themiiblva 
with the humbler feats of boxing, wreitUng, 
leaping^ running, kd &c« Our Saxon an- 
ceftors, in the wilds and woods of Germany, 
were as defperate adventurers at games of 
chance, as the moft thou^tlefi and fearle& 
of their poilerity in the prefent times ; and we 
meet with complaints oi the prevaElrace of this 
pernicious humour in every intervening age*^ 
Miracles, myfteries, and moralities (which have 
been already defcribed), continued, with very 
little variation, to be the only reprefeotations 
that refembied theatrical entertainments for fe- 
veral centuries, in the middle ages, and were fi> 
in the prelent period '^ The foot«baU was, in 
thofe times, a favourite diverfion of the common; 
people ; and the hand-ball of peribns of rank 
and fortune, who played with it on horfebaek as' 
as well as on foot, for great fums of money '^ 
There was never wanthig in the middle ages, a 
great number of jugglers, minftrels, inimics, 
mummers, tumblers, rope^ancers, and other 
artifts, who fupported themfelves by diverting 
others; and they feem to have been no contempt* 

■» See vol.1. P.373M ▼0I.4. p.403- ; trol.6. p.i76. 

•* Parquicr, p.38a. ] 

f SttFoix £nkis fur Pari^ toBai.z. p*344. ; 
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ible performers JB their feveral arts*''^ In a word^ 
the amufements of perfonst>f all ranks, for more 
than five centuries after the conqueft, were fo 
much the fame, that it is ' unneceffary to give 
a minute detail of them in every period ; and 
it will be fufficient to defcribe, in , their proper 
places, fuch new amufements as have been in- 
troduced from time to time. . 

Such was the martial fpirit that reigned in our Ceruin 
prefent period, that the legiflators of both the ^bited^*^ 
Britifli. kingdoms attempted to compel the people 
to relinquifh their moil favourite paftimes, and to 
ipend all their leifure hours in archery. With this 
view, the following law was made in Scotland, 
A.D. 1424. : '^ It is llatute, and the King for- 
^< biddis, that na man play at the fute-ball, under 
^^ the pane of 40 {hillings, als oft as he be taintit: 
/^ And that all inen buik thame to be archaris fra ^ 
^* thay be twelve, years of age } and that ilk ten 
^^ pundis worth of land, thair be maid bowmarkis, 
^^ and fpeciaUy near paroche-kirkis, whair, upone 
^^ halie days, men may cum, and at the leiil 
<^ ichute thryfe about, and have ulage of ar- 
*« ijhery "." With the fame view, a law was made 
in England to the following purport^-" Though, 
«< by the laws of this land, no man fhall play at 
^V unlawful games, as coits, foot-ball, and the like 



^ In Mr. Strutt's work) vol. a. plate 6. we fee the figure of a bag 
pxpery with a hum on his fhoulders} dancing to his mufic* and the 
figure of another artift fianding on one footy and balancing a fpear 
on his nofe. 

^ Black A€th James L c? 199 ao. 
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^ gamesy bat tbat every able-bodied mttn iliaU 
^ daily pra^tife archery, becaufe the defence <^ 
^ the kii^dom depends on archers; yettiotwith- 
^ (landing tfaefelaws, manyevii-diQiafed perfbns^ 
*^ of all raaks^ play at thofe and at other newiy- 
** invented games, called cloifh, kayles^ half4>oul, 
** handin-handout, and qaickefoorde.'' The a€t 
then proceeds to paint, in very ftrong colours, the 
&tal effe&sof playing at thefe gameis, and to pro- 
hibit the ufe of them under very fevere peoiA- 
ties^. How unhappy were thole times, in which 
fiich laws were expedient, or rather necefiary! 
Though card-ple^ing is not named among the 
v^r^' new games in the above s€t of parliament^ it was 
<$ertainly introduced into Britain in the xourfe of 
this period. Play ing*cards were made, and pro- 
hably invented, about the end <^ the fourteenth 
orb^inningof diefifteentli oentury, by Jaquemin 
Gnngonneur^ a painter in Paris. They were in- 
Tented, it is faid, for the amufement of that un- 
happy Prince, Chttrfes VL, in his lucid intervals. 
That they were made for, and ufed by tbat Prince, 
is evident, from the following article in histrea- 
Ibrer's accounts : " Paid fifty-fix fliillings of 
^ Paris, to Jaquemin Gringonneur the paintex, 
" fbr three packs of cards gilded* with gold, and 
*^ painted with diverfe colours anddiverfe devices, 
" to be carried to the King for his amufement^." 
From the above article we perceive, that j^aying- 

^ Statutes^ X7t1i£d.IV.c.3. 
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cards were originally very difierent in their ap- 
pearance and their price from what they are at 
prefent. They were gilded, and the figures were 
painted or illuminated, which required no little 
ikill and genius, as well as labour. The price 
of one pack of thefe cards was no lei^ than 
1 8s. 8d. of Paris, a, very confiderable fum in 
thofe times. The lad circumltance is probably 
one reafon that playing-cards were little known 
or ufed for a good many years after they were 
invented. Though I have met with feveral com- 
plaints of the too great prevalence of dice-play- 
ing, I have with none with regard toj^ard-playing, 
in the writers of thofe times. By degrees, how- 
ever, cards became cheaper, and the ufe of them 
more common : and we have the evidence of an 
afl^ of parliament, that both card-playing and 
card-making were known and pra6lifed in Eng- 
land before the end of this period. On an applica^ 
tion of the card-makers of London to parliament, 
A.D. 146^9 an a£l was made againll the impor- ' 
tation of playing-cards ". But if the progrefs of 
card-playing was flow at ifirft, it hath fince be- 
come fuflSciently rapid and extenfiye, to the coft 
of many unfortunate gamefters, and the lofe of 
many others, who fpend too much of their time 
in that infatuating amufement. 

^ StatuUfy 3d£dw.IV. €.4* 
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NUMBER I. 



Example of the Bombaft, being part of Thomas 
de Elmham's defcription of the Battle of 
Agin court. 

O! letale bellum^ dira ftrages, clades mortalis, fames 
mortis, fitis cruroris infaciabilis, f uribundus i^npetus, 
furor impetuofus, infania vehemens, crudelis confiiAus, 
inmifericors ulcio, lancearum fragor immenfus,fagittarum 
ganitus, fecurium concufTus, enfium vibracio, armorum 
dirupcio, vulnerum imprefCo, effufio fanguinis, induccio 
mortis, corporum diflblucio, nobilium occiHo, aer frago- 
ribus horrendis tonitruat, nubes miflilia impluunt, tell us 
cruorem abforbet, fpiritus a corporibus evolant, femiviva 
corpora proprib fanguine volutant, cadaveribus occiforum 
^ terra fuperficies operitur. Ifte invadit, ille cadit, ifte 
aggreditur, ille moritur, ifte animum revocat, ille animam 
cum cruore (imul eru£iat, occifor irafcitur, oecifus moe- 
rore couteritur, yi£ius reddi defiderat, yiftorum impetus 
reddicionis tempora non exfpe£iat, faevicia regnat, pie.tas 
exulat, fortes et ftrenui opprimuntur et montes cadaverum 
cumulantur, multitudo maxima traditur morti, principet 
•t magnates ducuiUur captiyii &c. &c. 
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NUMBER n. 

Carta ordinan Robertum Dominum Boyd Gu« 
bernatorem Regni et Perfone Regis. 

JACOBUS Dei gratia Rex Scotorum omnibus probis 
hominibus fuis ad quos prefentes litere penrenerint 
falutem. Quia nos in parliamento noftro ultimo tent apud 
Edinburgh mentem noftram coram tribus regni nc^ri 
ftatibus declaravimus qnod quamplurimum nobis placuit 
ut confanguineus nofter Robertus Dominus Boide guber- 
nationem et regimen noftre perfone et fratrum noftrorum 
et fortaliciorum tanquam unus de intimis xioftris confuli- 
bus habeat in noftre au£);oritatis regie et jufticie 6x^cu- 
tione ufque ad noftram etatem legitiipam viginti unius^ 
annorum. Ea propter didlum Robeitum Dominum ^18 
confanguineum noftrum ex concenfu et deliberatione cete- 
rorum dominorum noftri concilii gubernator^m noftre 
perfone ac fratrum noftrorum et fortaliciorum ufque sut- 
noftram etatem predi£tam confecimus et ordinavimus it 
ut premittitur conftitimus et ordinamus per prefentes mic- 
tius inhibeii ne quis in contrairium prefentis n6ftre brdina^ 
tibnis aliquatenus devenire prefumat fub omni pena quam 
erga noftram regiam ihcurrere poterit majeftatem in bac 
parte. Dat fub magno figillo noftrb apud Striving vi- 
ceiimo quinto die menfis Odobris anho Domini tnillefimo 
quadringehteiimo fexagefimo fextb et regni noftri feptii&b. 

faithfully copi&d iFtbih the records of the great feal. 
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NUMBER in. 
pacification of BIackne& ' 

/ 
I 

THIB. ar the avticle& uppone ye qnhUI; ox i^verauf^IoRl' 
fall gif commiffioim under hia gf et fele tft ye Unii&, 
under written. Yat is to fajr ye biicbop of Aberden ci^ii-« 
cellar the erlis of HuntlieEfoIe Meifduale Ifi^i Glai^mj^ 
& Alexander Lindefay to comon conclude fi end with yir 
lordis foliowand Yat is to fay ye bifchop of Glaig^ y^ 
eriis of Angus Ergile lord Halis lord lAl^ the qu^ilHis 
lordis fall haffe full commiffioun of my lord priiice & of 
all the lordis being with him. 

In the firft to conK)ne and conclude yat ye kingi& hif> 
honor eftate ziale autorite be cxaltit eoniervit & bom^ up 
at he may exhers juftice univerfally to all hiy liegi^ iQ aU 
ye pertis of his realm. 

Item, At his maid noMe perfone be at all tyoies in \iO^ 
nor fecuritie Sc fredome ic at yar be prelatis erlis lordis & 
baronia & utheria perfons of wifdome prudence f^d of gud 
difpofiti(m & unfufpeft lo his hi^nea Sc eviniy to all ^i^ 
liegis dayly about his hobil perfoun to the gud giding q( 
his realme and lieges. 

Bem^ Yat all ye perfons b^ing about my lord prince yt 
has in tym bygane done difpleflr to his hienes mak hono->. 
rahile & agreabile amendis to his hienes be ye wifdome 
and difcretione of the faid lordis yar liffis heretage & ho- 
nouris except. 

Itemt Yat ye kingis hienes fall giiF honorabill fuftenta^ 
tioun 8c levin to my lord prince his fone at ye confident-^ 
tione of ye faidis lordis. 

Item, At wifs lordis Be honourabill perfons of wifdome 
and difcretioun evinly & of gud difpofitioun ial be dayly 

T 4 about 
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about my lord prince for the gud governance of him 2nd 
fecurite of' his perfon in his tender age. 

Item, To avifs comope & conclude how my lord prince 
fall in all times to cum be obedient to his faider ye king 
& how yt faiderly luff and tendernes fall at all tymis be 
bad be twex yamew 

Item, How ye lordis and uyir perfons being about my 
lord prince fall haf or forerane lordis favoris & grace k 
hertly forgevinnys & yar perfons to be in &curite as beft 
can be divifit be ye faid lordis for ony difpleflr done to ye 
kingis hienes in ony tym bygane. 

Item, At my lord prince fall tak in fiertlie favoris all 
lordis fpiritual and temporale & all uyris perfons yat has 
ben with the kingis hienes in confale or uyir fervice now 
in yis tyme of trouble. 

Item, At al difcentions and difcordis now ftandand or 
beand be tuex ony lordis or gret baronis of baith ye pertis 
fal be drawin be ye wifdome of ye faid lordis to unite 
concord fa yt luff 8c favour may (land ymangis oure foTe- 
rane lordis liegis and peax to be had 8c juftice to proced 
& fpealy be tuix ye erle of Buchain and lord Lile &c. 

The forefaid pacification was prefented in the firft par- 
liament of K^ing James IV. and bears to be figned by the 
King's own hand. 

£xtra£ied from the regifters of Parliament. 
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Lift of the Members who were prefent the firft 
day in the Parliament of Scotland, which met 
June I. A.D, 1478. ; being the firft lift of the 
kind that occurs in the records of Parliament. 



Epifcopi. 


Barones. 


Cotnmijarii 
burgorunu 


Glafguen 


Dominus Hammiltoun 


Edinburgh 


Dunkelden 


Dns Erlkyn 


Aberdeen 


Aberdonen 


Dns Abernethy 


Perth 


Moravien 


Dns Kilmawaris 


Strivelyne 


Candide cafe 


Dns Maxwale 


Linlithgow 




Dns Halibertoun 


Hadington 




Dns Carlifle 


Aire 


Ahhates et Prelatu 


Dns Lindefay de Byris 


Ruyerglen 




Dns Lyle 


Irwyn 


Dumfermlyn 


Dns Oliphant 


Berwick 


Kelfo 


Dns Cathkert 


Dumbretane 


Melrofs 


Dns Sommervile 


Carrale 


Sti Columbe 


Preceptor de Torfechin 


Coupir 


Kilwynytig 


Will. Edmundifton 


Santandris 


Secret&rius 


Dns Stobhall 




Clericus regiftri 


Dns de Bafs 
Dns de Scraling 




Officl Glafguen 


Dns Craigmillar 




Officl Dunkelden 


Dns de Dundafs 




Officl Laudonie 


Dns de Kerfs 


' 




Dus Robertus Hammil 


- 


» 


toun 


t 


Comes Angufie 


Johes Halden de GW- 




Comes de Rodies 


negafs 




• 


Dns Flemyng 
16 


* 
Tb 
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lie tine eommtUa ciefen ihe jkfi daj of every ParEatmewi^ 

Ad CaufaSm 

PfV Preiatis, 
mmanaft Epns CaiuHde cafe 
Mag. Will. Elphinftoun officKtlis Laiidooie 
liag^ Dand MeUrvm offic. Duibddett 

Pro Barottihut. 

RoberttM dominas Lyle 
Jcdies Drummond de Stobhall 
Wmiehnus Preftoun de Craigmillar 

Pro Commijjjlariis. 
James of Creichton prepofitus de Edinburgh 
Alexander Foulis 
Johannes Knollis 

Ad Decifionem Judicii. Pro ArticuUs Admfandlu 

Abbas de Calco EpL Glafg^n 

Archi.°u< Glafguen Rerik Aberdonen 
Thefattra.u> Glafguen Carmichell Moravieit 

Pro Baronibus. Cancellarius 

Dns Abernethy Conies Angufie 

Dns de Skraling Dns Hammilton 

Willms Edmondifton Henricus Gaunt 

Pro Commijariii, Patricius Banmn 

Johannes Multrar WiUiemus Motior- 

Alexander Bundle gund ' 
Matheus Forefter 

Very few of the prelates or great barons attended thb 
parliament, owing to their difcontent, and the diftraded 
ftate of the country, occafioned by the death of the Earl 
of Mar, and the imprifonment of the Duke of Albany^ tli« 
king's brother. 

' £ztnAed firom the itcocdt ttpadianienti 
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Letter of Remiffion by Patrick (Gfratham, Arch- 
bifhop of St Andrew^s, to Jfofcn Martin, dti- 
zen there. 



TTTE Patrick, by the mercy of God, avckbiibo|i of St* 
^^ Andrew^s, lord of regality thereof, for divers and 
fundry reafonable confiderations moving ttis tbete£0» have 
remitted, difcharged, and freely forgiven our lovile John 
Martine, citizen of our city of St. Andrew's, and by the 
tenor hereof remits, difcharges, and freely forgives him, 
in our fovereign lord's name and authority, and oUrs, for 
the tranfporting forth of the realm, and carrying away, 
by himfelf^ or others in his name, at fuadry times, tal- 
low, molten laugh, or other forbidden goods, geer, or 
merchandize^ contrary to the tenor of the afi» of parlia- 
ment, laws and conftitutions of this realm, and llfo for 
all other crimes or -faults done, committed, affifted to, or 
fortifyed by him in any time bygone, albf k the fiime be 
greater than the faid fpecial crime or fdUlt s^Ove ezprefled ; 
anent the quhilk we difpenfe with him, and grants him 
fiill free, and plain remiffion for the fame } and that he 
fhall never be atucht, called, adjourned, fnmmoned, nor 
accufed therefor, nor yet troubled and molefted for the 
fame, in his perfon, goods, nor geer, any manner of way 
but to be as free thereof as if the famen had never been 
committed by him ; and thir letters of remit to be Extend- 
ed in maift ample form, fo oft as need beis* 

N. B. This remit is figned by the archhiflu^i and hath 
part of his feal yet to be feen upon it. 
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The Goodly Provifion made for the inftallation- 
feaft of George Neville, Arcbbiihop of York, 
A.D. 1466. 



In wheat, quarters. 


300 


In ale, tuns. 


300 


In wine, tuns, - ^ •■ 


ICO 


In ipocrafle, pipes. 


I 


In oxen, - 


104 


In wild bulls, - - 


6 


In muttons, - - 


1000 


In veals, 


304 


In porkes, 


304 


In.fwanns, 


400 


In geefe, 


2000 


In cappons. 


1000 


In piggs. 


2000 


In plovers. 


400 


In quailes. 


12QO 


In fowles called rees. 


2400 


In peacocks. 


. 104 


In mallards and teales. 


4000 


In cranes. 


204 


In kidds, •>• 


204 


In chickens, 


2000 


In pigeons, - - 


2000 


In Connies, 


4000 


Inbittors, - - 


204 


In heronfliaws, 


400 


In phefants. 


200 


In pertridgesy 


500 



In 
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In woodcocks^ 


400 


In curliewSi 


100 


In egrits. 


1000 


In ftaggs, bucks, and roes. 


500 and more 


In pafties of yenifon, cold, 


4000 


In parted difhes of jellies. 


1000 


In plain difhes of jellies. 


3000 


In cold tearts, baked. 


4000 


In cold cuftards, baked. 


300© 


In hot pafties of venifon. 


1500 


In hot cuftards. 


2000 


In pikes and breams. 


308 


In porpoifes and feals. 


12 
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Spices, fugared delicates, and wafers plenty. 

This curious bill of fare will give the reader fome idea 
of this enormous feaft. No turkies are mentioned in it, 
becaufe they were not then known in England. Cranes, 
heronjQiaws, porpoifes, and feals, are fieldom feen at 
modem entertainments. 



END 0» THE TENTH TOLUMS. 
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